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Father of light and life ! .tho« Good Supreme! 

** O teach roe -what is good ! teach nie thyself ! 

« Save me from folly, vanity, and vice ; 

^« From ey^vy low piu'suit ! *5nd feed my soul 
^ «*With knowledge, conscious peace, and virtiic pnre ; 
' " Sacred^ stfbstuntial, never fading bliis." Thohson. 
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PREFACE. 




— — * 

THIS volume of "'Elemenls ofYs^M Knowledge," is 
the beginning of a system which has beeny^or many 
^691^9 in contemplation ; but the execulion of wlilch has 
been heretofore delayed by other necessary employments.—*- 
Notwithstanding the numerous improvements in the meant 
cf education, within the last twenty or thirty years, much re- 
mains to be done, towards facilitating the acquisition of gene- 
ral knowledge and useful science. The elementary works on 
geography, biography, natural history, and other subjecls 
proper for the use of schools, seem to l^e imperf;;ct in the 
want of order and method in the distri'nJtion of the several 
parts, and destitute of the moral, I?hiJosop^ic^l and practical 
remarks, which are necessary to ejijiven a narrative of facts, 
and by uniting the atti^actions of;lelight, with the labor of 
study, to allure the m.inds of youth •^dong the difRcvJt road to 
kno.vledge. Nature, in all her works, proceeds according to 
established la'vs,ar,d it is bjl following her order, distrihuiicn 
and arrangement, that the human mind is led to uiulerstand. 
her laws, witli their principles and connection. It is also by 
carefully observing the uses of the productions of nature, ar.d 
thie adaption of every thing in creation-to its particular pur- 
pose, that the mind is led to just views of final causes, and 
to si|^I> conceptions of the attributes of the divine author, as 
to confirm a belief in hia being ik\\(\ p^ifcctions. 

But if our elementary treatises, corSpilcd for schools, are 
deficient in rnethod, ancl in practical remarks, our whol-i sys- 
tem of instruction is still more defective in the number of 
sciences taught in ordinary schools and academies. Many of 
the most useful sciences and arts are not taught at all, or ve- 

^ ry imperfectly — nor have we books well calculated for the 
purpose. 

In the system here begun, some improvement on the plana 

of education hitherto pursued, is contemplated— and if public 

opinion should justify the atlex\v\^\., \l vjvW W ^QjcCC\w5*i.V\^ ' 

^vies ofvohimesy under tine saTUC U\\«. \^\"& \>cv^S5\\.^^'^'^'^ 

the author to include in these^ \\-\e clemeiuar\j 1\t\uci.1xV^^ 

which are iTieant, theknotun <rut/is^^nda^ccTtttirccd Jact.s< 

Mon^- la all the most useful ^ot^icc^v ^^^^ ^"^^ ^^"^^^ 
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l^ipactical kuowfedge. In pursuarvce of this design, it isinteiv 
^ed, as far as practicable, to separate the sciences, arts, aT)d 
different bn^rif-hes of kno>vledge, arranging each, under a 
distiiKt HpacTjiind ii> treating each, to follow, as far as may 
be convenient, the order of time and of nature. 

The first volume begins with what is usualin geographical 
treatises, a general view of the solar system, of which this 
■globe is a constituent part. It then explains the general struc- 
ture of the globe, the materials which compose it, and tl^ 
fUstributioifl of those materials upon the surface. Next follow 
the divisions of the surface, comprehending a general view 
«f the land, water, mountains, rivers and lakes. In the geo- 
gi$phical descriptions, a view of the natural Hi^cture of a con- 
tinent pi'ecedes a consideration of its artificial state^ arising 
from its settlement and improvement by men. As a knowl- 
edge of our own country is most interesting to our own citi- 
izensi a. description of the American continent, and especial- 
ly of that part which is comprehended within the limits of 
the United States, though not falling ^vithin the rule>of chro* 
uological order, takes place of all other parts of this system, 
and forms tlie substance of the two first volumes. Thi* des- 
cription comprehends a view of the position and general struc- 
ture of the continent ; a summary history of its aboriginal in- 
habitants, their settlement, character and manners. To this 
sucqeeds a brief history of the discovery of America, and of 
the conquest and settlement of the several parts of it, by the 
Spaniards, French, English and Portuguese — a short account 
of the several grants, charters and settL^ment of the several 
Kqglish colonies, and of the most material occurrences in 
their |K)liiicai, eivil, ecclesiastical and military affd^lfrom 
tbcyr first settlement to the formation of the preseiYtv^pcferal 
•constitution. The present volume brings down this historic- 
al sketch, to the important era of the i evolution. 

With a view to the utmost practicable degree of correct- 
ness in regard to American affairs, the author has consulted 
the roost authentic histories and documents, which have hi- 
therto been published ; relying upon his own information,;'^ 
QDly in cases falling under his own observation. It has been 
l^is aim to preclude every statemient op relation of facts not 
'^^'U authenticate 6f and opinions formed on slight evidence. 
^Vhen things are admitted aspYoVjabWouly^they are careful- 
y distinguished from those 'V/hicYx ave Vtvowvi w ww^^t^XosA' 
^ be /acts. 
-?« the manner of execut\ng tV\^v?o\:V^ Vv V\\\\i^ cSt^HRXN^^ 
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that great regard is had to the convenience of schools. It 
seems to be agreed that the catechetical is the form of writing' 
best adapted to the understandings of children ; but this is not 
essential,' provided the passages which they are obliged to 
learn, are not too long and complex. The vork here begun, 
is intended to be read by children in classes, or committed to 
memory. Those parts which are most proper to be learnt by 
li^rt, are* thrown into short passages — ^and the whole is so 
(fivided that each pupil in reading will have a distinct portion. 
At the beginning of each passage is placed the subject of it, 
expressed in few words, like the title lb a discourse. The pu- 
pil will read this, as a title or text, to the passage ; that when 
fee commits the passage to memory, the words in Italics will 
Ornish the teacher with the question proper to be proposed. 
fbis method will probably answer all the purposes of ques- 
tion and answer ; at the same time, accommodate readers in 
classes, and-save many pages in a volume, which would oth- 
erways be occctpicd with que&tiona and the repetitions that 
result from them. 

In writing the mimesof American rivers, mountains, lakes 
and places, we are subject to some uncertainty and confusion. 
Some of these names hav€ been always W»itten according to 
tlic sounds which the English annex to the Roman letters. In 
tliese words therefore, we find some degree of regularity. But 
Btony of the names have been borrowed from the French wh» 
discovered and settled particular parts of this continent ; and 
astbe sounds which the French annex to tlie Roman charac- 
^*^>W|i{2t ki'iown to common English readers, such name:> 
d^e WHtto be mis-pronounced. The faQility with which 
liie EiSp^, within the last century, have adopted French 
vords, without accommodating them to the genius of their 
o^n language, is as disreputable to the taste of the nation, as i i 
^i been injurious to the language. When the Romans bor- 
rowed, and^ incorporated foreign words into- their language, 
^ey gave them a Roman orthography, and termin^ition ; as in 
^ritannia, Gallia, Hispania, HerthuSf. The French and Span- 
iards do the same ; as in Martinique, Dominiqe, Amerlque— 
Martinico, Dominico, Americo— each nation suiting the or- 
^grophy to the genius of its own language. But the English, 
^glecting the beauty and regularity of their owalaw^3a!^-> 
adopt foreign words in their foreign s\w:\\\t\^\\^\i^\vv^^xssM>»- 
ding dll ordinary readers among thnit o\vw cIv^ofcSi^'j^^N^^^}^ 
pring anomiUeSj till the orthograpYvy oi\W\v\w^^'^^^ 
*^^* »/J02t(?/the confusion of tonQru^^V'^^^^*^"''^^ 
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As far £s regards the names of places in the United Stated, 
we have a right to control the usage, and introduce a regular 
•onhogtayS^y. It is proper that the names of rivers, &c. used 
by the aboriginals of this country shoujd be preserved, and as 
far as poiisible, restored, if lost ; as they are so many historical 
monuments of thi highest authenticity ; but it is proper that 
all those names should be written with letters adapted to ex^ 
press their true sound in our own language. What the true 
pronunciation of Indian names is, orought to be, it may not be 
easy in every case, to decide. There is scarcely, one of them 
which has not been sptlt h\ many different ways, and many 
of them have been abridged and softened, from the hoarse 
gutturz^ sounds of the savages, to a pronunciation more con* 
gonial t6 our language. In general, it is to be observed, that 
the popular pronunciation, which proceeds from a natural 
tendency in people to fall into an easy, andagous manner of 
speaking, furnishes the best rule to guide us to the true or- 
thography of these >vords. The affectation of preserving, in 
Mriting, syllables which liavc been dropped in speaking, or 
vhrch are harsh Or uiigrateful to the ear, is not to be vindica- 
ted ; nor can any force of authority prevail against the natU' 
ral tendency to ease and uniformity, which governs the mass 
©f people in every nation, and ultimately decides almost eve- 
ry Question in regard to language. 

iris not a little to be regretted^ that, in many instances, the 
primitive names of rivers and places have been neglected ;*1ind 
new names given to them, without the remotest affinity be- 
tween the names and the thinQ;s. What an aukward fi^i*e is 
made by the rivers, lakes and mountains of Ameril^'^rked 
with the names of imaginary saints and apostles, the trilmpery 
of monkisli superstition ! W hat a shameful proof of prejudice 
and absurdity, to lay aside the original names which ^vere ap* 
propriute and descriptive, and substitute the' unmeaning 
names of. St. Lawrence, St. Pierre, and, St. Croix ! It is high 
time to -correct these absurdities, and it may not be too late. 
It is not necessary, nor proper to swell the preface to this 
work, by expatiating on its merits. It is sufficient to remark^ 
that it is intended to c^rry, into schools and families, the prifi'* 
cjpJes and facts which compose the more interesting payts of 
Aawaa knowIcdf^Ci and which are cai^tiSoVfe o^ wvVw^v^^the 
Jijwds of our citizens, and direcCvn^ tYiew^wA'sv x^xs&'e.Sx^.^w 
PJoymems. These principles we a&iaecti«aw:^ V^ xV^vc^^^^^ivs 






PRKFACR. 

Wif used In schools for reading, are composed of aolemn di- 
dactic discourses, general lessons of morality or detached 
passages ©f iiistory. T-hese are indeed useful ; but why may 
not children read for common lessons, the known and estab- 
lished principles in philosophy, natural history, botany, rhe- 
toric, mechanics, and other sciences ? Many of these princi- 
ples inay be made intelligible to youth ; and where this can- 
not be done, the pupil will become accustomed to the pro- 
nunciation and use of many terms of art, which otherwise hs 
would not learn ; and the wunt of which is discoverable among 
many men even of liberal education. It is a great defect in our 
mode of education to limit the reading of youth to books on a 



few particular subjects ; so ib.at when young men are ushered 
iniothe world, many and even most of them are unacquaint- 
ed with even the appropriate terms used in other sciences. 

But tffe advantages of a more diffusivesystem of instruction 
will not yt^i here — By reading frequently and repeatedly, 
passages containing just rules und principles, even above the 
compKhensfon of young minds, the pupils will learn many of 
thenvby heart^, j^iiul bear the impressions into fature life ; by 
11 1 which means, *\i'hen their understandings are more matured, 
they will be enabled to direct, to useful purposes, the princi- 
ples with which they had stored their minds in school. In 
this manner, useful rules and facts, acquired in youtlv, like 
^Ifi^jsown in a good spil, will produce their fruit in riper years, 
aflnMfise the harvest of knowledge and improvement, to- 
^fiflff^e community. 

In the language, the author has aimed to use a style, whicli 
i& plain .without being vulgar j and technical, without need-- 
Itss obscurity. 

In every part of this work, occasions frequently occur of 
deducing mpralandpious reflections from the subjects treatfd. 
On such occasions, special care is taken to lead the mind of 
the reader, from a consideration of the order, beauty and fit-., 
ness of all parts of nature, to contemplate the necessity and 
certainty of the existence of a Creator, of infinite power, wis- 
dom and goodness. This mode of employing natural philo- 
sophy in the service of religion and piety, has been practiced 
^y the ablest authors and best men *m a\\ ^v^-si^ — \x. ^vwyvv^^"^ 
powerful aids to that ^rm belief in the W\t\^ «ri^ Y^^n\^^\\^ 
^i o/GocIj and that pmus veneration for \m cVv^vvkcX^x ^s^^-^sJ^ 
f butes, which ^re the prime ornamenV^ ol ^ ^^s^^^^"^"^ 
SM citizen. 
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SOLAR SYSTEM. 

Sect. i. — Oftf^e ^ rinHE folar fyftcm confifts of, the 
Solar Syftem. 3 ' 'J[^ fun, and the ftars or globes 
which move round it, called planets. 

2. &un. The fun is an immenfe bodjr, placed near the 
centre of the fyftem, diffiifing light and heat to all the 

^ [ planets. Its dimeter is eight hundred and ninety thoU'^ 
fand miles. 

3. Planets. The primary planets, exclufive of thofe 
which have been lately difcovcred, are feven ;. Mercury, 
"Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, HerfchcL* To 
^he{^ may be added, Ceres, Pallas and Hercules, which 
havi^een lately difcovered. All the planets revolve about 
the fdn, and receive their light and heat from that refplen« 
clcnt luminary. 

4. Secondary Planets. — ^The fecondary planets are fmal- 
ler orbs which revolve round the primary planets, as the 
moon, which mpves round the earth in aoout twenty nine 
days. Jupiter has four moons, or fatelites, and Saturn, 
feveu, which conftantly move round thofe planets.— The 
planet Herschel has fix fatelites. 

5. Mercury. Mercury is three thoiifand two hundred 
and twenty miles in diameter, and revolves round the fun 
h about eighty eight days, at the diftance of nearly thirty 

vcn millions of miles. 



* Pronounced Hers\\e\, 
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6. Venus. Venus is about feven thoufand, fevenhun-l 
drcd miles in diameter, and revolves round the fun in abot 
feven. months and a half, at the diftance of nearly fixt] 
eight millions of miles. 

7. The Earth, This globe which we inhabit, is a planJ 
ct of nearly eight thoufand miles in diameter and twenty! 
five thoufand miles in circumference. Its diftance fror 
the fun is about ninety-five millions of miles, and its revc 
lution round the fun makes our year, or three hundred anj 
fixty^fivc days, and nearly fix hours. 

8. Mars, Mars is in diameter four thoufand two hui 
dred miles. Its revolution about the fun is performed i| 
one year and three hundred and twenty one days,^ at 
diftance of one hundred and forty four millions 
miles. 

9. Jupiter. Jupiter is one of the large ft of the plai 
cts, having a diameter of ninety four thoufand mile 
Its diftance from the fun is calculated to be nearly foi 
hundred and ninety five millions of miles, and its revoli 
tion round the fun is performed in a little lefs than twelj 
years. 

10. Saturn, Saturn has a diameter of feventy nii 
thoufand miles. Its diftance from the fun is calculatj 
to be nearly nine hundred millions of miles, and its rev| 
lution round the fun i^ performed in twenty nine yeJ 
and a hundred and fixty feven days. Saturn has ty 
rings and a belt of fpots. 

II Herfchel, This planet, which bears 'the name 
hs discoverer, who firft obferved it in 1781, is nearly thj 
ty five thoufand miles in diameter \ its distance from 
fun, one thoufand and eight hundred millions of miles, a| 
its revolution febout the fun is performed in eighty *thi 
year and a half. 

12. Ceres and Pallas, Ceres was difcovered by Mx:* 
'Piazzi, at iPalermo in Sicily, in the year 1801. Its diami 
eter is one hundred and fixty two mile^. Pallas was dis 
covered by Dr. Olbers of Bremen in 1802 \ its diamctc 
is ninety five miles, and in its revolution it is not confind 
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13. Hercules, In 1804, Dr. Olbers dlfcovercd another 
jlanet, which is three times as large as Jupiter, and which 
for its magnitude, he calls Hercules, Its diftance from the 
Fun is three thoufand and forty feven millions of miles, and 
Its revolution is calculated to be twp hundred and elen^ 
years. It has feven fat^ljites. 

14. Qrhrts of the Planets. The planets move round 
their centers, not in a true circle, but in a figure called an 
dlipfis, whch fomewbat referables the form of an egg. 

I 15. Perihelion and Aphelion. As the planets do not re- 
volve round the fun in a circle, they approach nearer to the 
fun in one part of their orbits, than in other parts. That 
part of the orbit neareft the fun, is called the perihieUonv 
^andthe part raoft diftant, the aphelion. 
i 16, Laivs of planetary motion. The nearier a planet is 
to the fun, or '\t& centeTj the faftcr it moves. Thus Mer- 
cury moves much f after than Saturn. So a planet moves- 
ttioKe rapidly in its perih^Kon, than in its aphelion. The 
^Tth is nearer the fun and moves fafter in winter, than in 
[umnaer ; hence the fummer with us is ci^t days k)Hgcr 
" an the winter. . 

17. Of Attraction and Repulfton* That principle in 
J)odies which difpofes them to unite and cohere, is called- 
Attraction.' That principle which difpofes them to feparatc 
X recede from e^ch other, is called repuljion. The ten- 
ancy of a planet towards the centre of the fyftem, is cal- 
d its centripetal force \ the power that impels it to recede 
om the centre, its centrifugal force ; and thefe combine4 
fc fuppofed to generate the circular motion of the 
fencts. 
1%. Divifton of a Circle. Every circle is divided into 
ree hundred aijd fixty degrees, a qoartcr of which 
a quadrant is ninety degrees. Every degree is divided 
to fixty minutes, and each minute into fixty feconds. 
19. The Zodiac. The Zodiac is a broad pircle or belt 
(the heavens, containing the twelve figns, or conftella- 
fpb, moft of which are repreftnted b^ cet\.^va. -jctCvcwsN^^* 
^mrhofe names ihcj are cajjiedt Eack &^ coxwgsSjx^^^ 
^^y. degrees. 
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20. Names of the Signs. The figns are called A: 
Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, 
gitaritis, Capricorn, Aquarius, Fifces. The fun er 
Aries about the twenty firft day of March, and p: 
through one (ign in each month. 

ai. The Ecliptic. , The ecliptic is aline pafiing thrc 
the centre of the Zodiac, and marking- the path of 
fun. This line crofies the equator and extends tW4 
three degrees and a half from it, on the north and fouti 

22. The Equator, The equator is a line which enc 
pafies the globe, at an equal diftance from each pole, 
is called alfo the equinoctial line, becaufe when the 
is on diis line, which happens about the 21 ft of M 
and 23d of September, the days and nights arc of c 
length in all parts of the earth. > 

23. The Poles and the Earth^s Axis. The lin< 
which the earth turns, in its daily revolution, is calU 
axis — and the points directly over the ends of that 
are called the poles — one is north and the other foul 
the equator. The ftars over the ends of the earth's 
are called polar ftars. 

24. The Horizon. The horizon is the line that bd 
the fight. This is rcprefented by a wooden circle ^ 
furrounds an artificial globe. 

25. The Hemifpheres. A hemifpherc is one hal 
globe or the heavens. That part which is north oi 
equator, is called the northern hemifphere — that whi 
ioMiiiy^t fouthem. So alfo the horizon divides the 
vens and earth into the upper and lower hemifpheres. 
any meridian divides them into the caftern and wt 
hemifpheres. 

26. A Meridian. Any line which is vertical, tl 
direftly over one's head, and which is fuppofed to 
through the equator and poles, is the meridian < 
place. The funis on this line at twelve o'clock 'or 
2Xi&xkx^ IS z north zn&fouth line. On an artificial [ 
this is reprefentcd by a biafe tiiv^, Citeles whicl 

par&Iiel with this, that is, in e^er^ p«tt "aX 'Wt ^c^ 
^^occ^ are x:aUcd meridionil lines. 
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. Latitude* JLatitude is the dillance of a place from 
quator, either north or fouth. The diftance from the 
tor to each poie^ is ninety degrees or one quarter of a 
I. When a place is in the fortieth degree, north or 
I of the equator we fay it is in the fortieth degree of 
\ or fouth latitude. 

;. Longitude. The diftance of places from each oth- 
^aft and weft, is called longitude. This may be 
:>ned from any given meridian, as from London, 
3 or Philadelphia. Thus a place 70 degrees weft of 
Ion, is faid to have 70 degrees of weft longitude from 
Ion. 

), The Tropics, The tropics are the lines which 
L the utmoft limits of the fun's courfe, north in 
fumnier, and fouth in winter. The fun is at the 
len^Jtropic about the 2ift of June, the longeft day, 
at the fouthern tropic about the 21ft of December,, 
(horteft day. The firft is called the fummer fol- 
j the laft the winter folftice. These two lines arc 
Lty three degrees and a half, one north and the other ' 
1 of the equator. 

>. The Zones. The Zones or belts that furround the 
1 are five— the torrid, two temperate, and two. frigid. 

torrid zone is comprehended between the tropics, 
every part of which the sun is vertical once a 
I and of courfe the weather is always warm. ^ 

temperate (or rather variable) zones lie between 
ropics and the polar circles ; that is from the twen- 
nrd to the fixty jCBventh degree of latitute. The frig- 
)ncs extend from me polar circles to the pole, and are 

• ■ ■ .' * ^ 

[ . Climates. In palling from the equator to the polar 
es, that fpacc or diftance which increafes the length of 
ongeft d^y half an hour, is called a climate. - But this 

1, ig common language, fignifies any region on the 
e, in refpefl to its temperature. 

2. Day and Night. The caufe ol A^^ :3^tA^ xvv^x.^ \^ 
revolving of the earth on. ks 2i^\^» Oxvj^.^x^'ccsfc'^^^- 
m takes place in twenty-f out Ko>xi^» vs\ ^iVa^ xxss>a 

B 
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the earth turns cViery part of iu farface to the fti»7.. 
light of the fuh makes the day, afid the ikzAt of tfi^ 
makes the darkrieft of the night. 

33. Length afthe Day. Within Hit trbpicsf, ^i 
fun is vertical or neatly fb, thfe days arc of riearfy 
length at all times of the year ; the vatisttfon fa 
more than one hour and a half. At gt6aler d1 
ftbm the equatof, the difference bct>vten fhe Jonj^ 
ftorteft day is incteafedi until we arHve at the p\ 
gionsi where it is day f6r feverat months, and ti^ight 
of the year. 

34. The Moan. .The moon is a fmall planet rift^ 
io\xnd the earth, lb diameter is two idioufatid ofie 1 
dred and e!ghty ihiles, ^d its ttiean diftance frbni the i 
about two hundred and forty fdor thoufand ihiiles. h 
fed Tidtind the earth dnce in tS^enty nin^ dayb ne 
i]&aking what is called a lunar month. 

35. tffesandefeasiftheMootfsinfluikcb. tth i 
6ix% that the moon has nti Ahail effect on the'wisathe 
well as on the Svatefi^ of the ocean. Changes of we; 
ar^ moil frequent and violent, within two days ef the 
bx change. Earthquakes lifnally hajjpen abtrut the i 
(Periods, or when the moon is in hdr perigee or api 
that is, neareft or/arthfeft from thfe earth. Th% ihdo 
fo is believed fb afFe£{ ahithals aiid VegetablelsU Iti '. 
aiFords no perceptible heat, but fiflx add fleifh ^hfeii es 
ed to it, fobn fp'oil. 

36. tides. The tide is a rifirig or i^Hl bf the ^ 
In the oeeari, which is eaufed by iht feftbbrt. Thetfe 
two tides m twehty^four hbVfrSi onfe dn. the fide bj 
earth next to the moon \ and the other on die Gdt 

G) 

37. Elcipfes. When the ihoon cbnies ^ireftlj^. 
tweenthe'fun ahd earth, and hides the body of 
fun or any part bf it froni us, We fay the fttii is eclipfi 
When the earth paffes dirfectly bet^feeti the sun and m 

sind cafts her /hadbw oh thfe modtii \ire faf the mo 
^i%&: An tclipte of the funttvtift.\i^^^^^^^>^t'eK 
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39. Summer an4 Wither. Heat i^ caafed or excited hj 
the ra]rs of the fun, and when thefe are greatly accumu- 
lated or condenfed, the heat muft be great. Thus when 
the fun i# nearly vertical, the rays fall dirediy on the 
earth, and being greatly accumulated, caufe violent heat. 
Tliis is the icaufe pf the heat of fumraef . In winter, the 
r;iy8 of the fiin ftrike the earth obliqueIy,am! arc fo fcattcr- 
ed as to make little heat. 

- 39. Fixed Stars, Mod of the Stars which befpangle 

i the heavens, are fixed, andnever alter their places or rcia-* 
[ tive pofitions. Of thefe about twp thoufand have been 
S difcoVered and numbered s and as men increafe the niag- 

- nifying powers of their glafies, they difcover new ilars. 
j^ The fixed stars appear to fliine by their own light, and arc 

{uppofed to hejluns or centers of other f yftems of worlds. 
Their dift^Bce from us exceeds the utmoft ft retch of the 
,^4 imagination, / < , 

40. Capiets, Comets, vulgarly called blazii^g ftars, are 
^^ b^ies that move in very eccentric orbits. I'hey revolve 
jg -about thc.fun, and wheji t|iey come within the folar fyllem, 
^ k^ome vifible. They then fly off into remote regions of 
--J ipace, and are invifible for years. The periods of fome 
i^j <rf them arp calculated to exceed three or four hun<Jred 
yj^Qirs, Jipw iDfany belong to the fyllem iis no^^knowu. 
7 fhey have ^ coma or tail, \yhich fometimes appears 
^like a buOiy light about the body 5 at other times^ lik^ 
4ili^erging ftreams of paje light, extending millions of 
jPrilc8.i^to fpace. 
jl. 41. Tie ppUky ivay. In one part pf the heavens appears 
^* a fcroiid path inore luminous than the reft. The caufe of 
.^his is uriknpvf^n^ b\it aftronomers fupppfe this to be occa- 
iioned by dufters of ftars fo remotei as to be confounded 
ia a mass, and not c^ipabie of being diftinguiftxed . 
42. Ifarmmy of the Syfttm. AW parts of the folar fys- 
^jl4w are fraipied and adjufted to anfwer «xa.<X.^ ^5c«. 
Biifuijppfes intended by the CteaUM. T^ ^-jccv^xax^h^^^ 
%n perfcifi order about theiT tet^e.8lvi^ C5^^\s.'^^- "^ 
,J>oStionAnd ymow mot^ofis o5 \Yv& e^xlcv ^^^ YW 
'^ogiye to it^ Aohabitant?, all xVvc ^?a^a^^s^ ^^ V^ 
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and winter, heat and cold, light and darkncfs, with the 1^ 
interchanges of rain and fair weather. So exact are the JC 
motions of the planets, the earth and the moon, that their 1 
pofitions and cclipfes may be calculated to a point of fpacela 
and a moment of time, for thoufands of years paft or tola 
coitie. All is order, harmony, beauty and grandeur; liK 
manifefting the infinite wifdom, power and gopdnefs, of. ^ 
the glorious Creator. 



GEOGRAPHY. 

43. *> ^ I ^HE word geography is tifed to figniff 
JDeJinithn, j JL ^ defcription of the terrel^iar gloki 
comprehending its divilions, the formation of it$ furfacc, 
Its diilributions into land and wafeet", mountains, lakes, 
rivers, foil and productions, an4 an account of its inhabit- 
ants. A defcription of any particular country or place is 
called topography, 

44. Hiflory of this Science, j^t what time the fci- 

cnce ©f geography began to be ftudied, is uncertain. 

The nations which fir(t cultivj^i&d the fcience of^ aftron- 

omy were the^Babylonians, JBgyptians and Clgnefe; 

and a knowledge of ailronomy is'eflertial to a correct un- 

derflanding of geograpSy. Hiitory informs us that 

Thales of Miletus "firft afcertained the courfc of the An 

within the tropics ; he divided the year into three h«n* 

dred and fixty-five days, and calculated eciipfes. ThiSi 

man lived in the fix th century before the Chriftian enii 

But there is (Irong evidence to induce our belief, th 

he and other early Greek aftronomerc, derived their fir 

knov/ledge from the Egyptians, and thefe from the Cha! 

cleans, among whom the fcicncc Nvas ftudied, at a ve 

early period. Thqir knowledge o£ ^'^totvotk^^ 

^^ve their iearned men, t\\c name oi Magt, vrA^ 

fierw^rds degenerated into aft.to\o^^,ox \\ie^tx.ol^^ 
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ting the poiition of the ftars to foretel events — and hence 
iprang the filly eecapation of footh faying, for which the 
Chaldeans were noted to a proverb, in later ages. 
- 45. Progrefi of Geography. It is recorded that An- 
aximander was the firit Greek who conilru&ed maps 
and globes, and invented the figns of the Zodiac, fix 
hundred yeara before Chrift. But it is evident that the 
heavens w^re diftributed into figns long before that 
time, and the writer of the book of Job, who lived at 
a much earlier period^, was well acquainted with thar 
i^ributiom Sefoftris, king of Egypt, more than a thoui- 
fend years before Chriftj is recorded to have made 
a map of the countries he conquered; and fomething 
like this was done by the Jews, for the nine tribes, fent 
by Jofhua to furvcy tlieir portion of the holy land^ 
« defcribed it in fcven parts in a book," Jofephus al- 
fo teilfr us, that Jofhua, when he divided the land, fent 
perfonsfkilled in geometry to meafure it. It is there- 
fore probable that the Greek and Roman writers have giv-r 
en the name of invention^ in this as in many other 
cafes, to what was only zn introduction of an art or 
branch, of {cience, from, the eaft^ into their refpective, 
countries. r 

46i State of Geography in Rome. The Romans were: 
led J to aftudy of geography, by the progrefs of their 
conqiieflsv Their armies penetrated into Perfia on the 
eaft) to the Danube and EUxine, and to Germany and 
Britain on the north, to Spain and France on the wefl:> 
and to Ethiopia, Libya, and the Niger in Africa on the 
Ibtuth. Of thcfe countries^ and of ,all within thefe lim- 
its, .the Romans, in. the age of Auguftus, liad obtained 
a tolerably correft knowledge, which is preferved in 
the wx)rks of.Pliny.and Strabo. From- thefe. materials, 
Ptolemy, about one hundred and fifty years after Chrift, 
compofed his geography. Thi^ was the fyftem which 
was generally received and followed, till within a cen- 
fiwey. It is however incorrefik ^.tvoT wc^xJcve. tws;^^K»sA- 
em and improved (y&cm% entitd^ ixc,^ lioTCv '^'^ ^"^jssss 
:Mrge._ ... ^ . 
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47. imprevtmetHi in Geograpby» Within tibe laft cen* 
J, geography ha^ teceurod great impcotvments, fvom 
: exactncft of aftsonomical calotbtions of the latitude 
1 longitude of places. But fttU richer fources of im- 
ivementy have been the voyages and travels of naviga^ 
s^ and learned men^ who have been ient bj thecourtsof 
rope to make obfesvatlbns. Able mathematicians weie 
It to meafute a degree of latitude in the polar regions | 
1 «^ets to meaiure a degree under the equator^ by 
iich means the form of the earth, was proved to be>not a 
rlc£k circle, but a little flatted at the poles. JButno 
mi has added more to our ftock of geographical knowl^ 
l€ ^ixn the voyages of Capt. Cook, who, with 
e jifteonomers, failed round the globe for the por*^ 
fe of making difcoveries. Hiefe and other ^oya« 
; and travels have made us - acquainted with many 
ts of the globe, before unknown $ but many seeions 
yet wholly unknown^ and others imper&£lly 
dored. * 

f8. Meafurt of the Earth. The ancieats,in very re* 
>te ages, afeertained the form of the earth to be globular, 
rpherical ; but the ^mode of finding the exa& meafinx 
it, has occupied the attention of the ableft men,in the 
)ft enlightened ages. 'Hie method firft en^ployed was to 
lerve how much the diftance between two places deva- 
[ or deprefled the fixed ftars, or the fun upon the meri- 
n } and then meafuring that diftance. Eratoftenes 
de the circumference of the clobe about thiity-one 
m£md miles, and Pofidonius, about twenty-two. thou^ 
id. Jn modern times, many able aftronomecs haveati- 
opted to find the exa^ circumference, by meafuring % 
;ree of latitude, and by this means have afcertain^ 
it, with great precifion, to be twenty^five thouland 
ks. 

49« TVriii/ ufid in Gfcgrapiy. A CMtinent is the IsKgeft 
a very large divi^on of land— ^n.ooroBisthe largeft 
3 vefy large portion of water, called alfo in gene* 
the Jia, A continent and zn ocean \)&« ^<»&ft 
7rtioa ^c each other in cxtqaX< Axi\^mi\a>^8««^ 
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. lion of landy furtounded hj?Lmoittixtai&^t .body of 
mkVtt^ or beariog ihut a fmall prqx^rtion of {Urface to 
4xbX 4>f the ckcumjacem waur* A lake i« a body of 
aMtferiatxound^ bjr land, and beariiig but a ffi^U |Mro^ 
fioirtion to ^he extent of the land inclofingit* A largi& 
oc|dy of W9tor^ conneAed by navigable water with toie 

' 0oun, or bearing fome proportion in extent to the fiu:* 
HMUiding land, 2$ oiUed s^/ea. A very fmall body of uv- 
laad ^water is callea a'jfrW. 

50. Smalkr dhi/t9tis ef Land. A long ftrip of laadf 
wm>fe^ breadth b^ars but a foiall proportion to its lengthy 
and which proje^is into thefea or is nearly inclofed by 
water, is^ called- a peninfiila. When this is iinited with 
the main land, by a ilill narrower neck of land, ihat 
Aeck id called an iftwus. A high point of land extend- 
ing to a diftance from the main (hore into the fea, is 
called a promontory ; and the extreme €nA of any l$aul 
thus proje&ing into die fea, is called, if large, a oi/e,- 
tf fmall, z -points - 

51. Smalkr diwffons ef Wattr. When the ihore of 
the main land retires from the general hne of a conti* 
sent, and Ica^s a vaft bafon of water withm that liiie» 
the water occupying that fpace is called a gtdf* A 
fmaller veceis of the (bore forms a iay. When alfo 
the water is nearly Vh^fomed or inclofed withiA iand« 
it is called a i^jTd A narrow channel of water between, 
two points or odier diviiions of land, oonne&ing large 
bodies of water, if of fmall ex|ent, i^ cajled zjlrqit^ 

r ^trnffowj i if the water is a long nsurrow tu€k or paf- 
[ iage, it is fbmetimes called 9i found, ^ot found is alfo 
I ttfed to -denote a portion of water ..or narzowpaCage^ 
I between an tfiand and the main land. 
c| 52. Form of the Earth. This globe jwhich we inhab^ 
itis in the form of a ball orfphcre^. a little flatted at 
^ poles, nearly ref^bling, an oxnnge, and. called aa 
lilobkite ijphertod« A hhe palling through tl»& Kasxk 'sSl 
e| the equator, is longer than one paiSCitv^ tllKtfjWL^^^:.^^^^ 
4 pole to pole, by about thirty miles ^ m otVct ^ox^v^ 
r equatorial diameter is about thirty ttAk^ V^x^JP^ ^iw^^ 
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53. Materials compofing the Earth. The two, great 
IviGons of the earth are land and water. But tl^ fo- 
ld part of the globe confifts of a great varietur of fub^ 
;ances ; fuch as rocks and ilones, metals, minerals 
nd foffik of various kinds, and probably no fniall 
uamlty of fire. The farf ace of the land is generally a 
lold' formed of decayed vegetables^ as grafs) plants/ 
^avesj roots and wood. Below thi& mold lie ftrauuns 
r layers of fand, clay, gravel, mfrr and ftone, differr 
itly arranged in different parts of the earth, in. fome 
laces horizontal, in others, inclined ; but the fame lay- 
r is uniformly of the fame t Jiickncfsk 

54. Surface of the Globe, The face of the globe prc- 
ints to the eye of a diftant fpe£latorj two great divi- 
ons, land and water. From the north polar reigions, 

> the thirty fifth degree of fouth latitude, the globe 
ihibits two vaft continents, appearing like bands of 
irth. Between thefe are two immense oceans,* which 
icompafs both, and communicate with each other.-rj 
1 the mid ft of the fouthcrn ocean^ is ^another traS of 
nd which may be confidered as a third continent, on 
le fide ©f the ' globe oppofite to. Europe^. Afia, and!:! 
merica. ^ 

55. The fr/l Continent.. The largeft portion of the 
irth, comprehending Afia, Africa, and Europe, and 
oft diftinguiftied iot population, Larts and fciencea,^] 
Ltends from the thirty fifth degree of fouth latitude, .] 

> the unexplored regions of the nortll or about feve^ 
ioufand five hundred miles in length; In breadth from 
le weft coaft of France to the eaftern ly)rder of China, 
c extent is- about leven thoufand miles. ItiseftiiP^'j 
d to contain about twenty five millions of Jq:uare mileSj 

one eighth of the furface of the 'globe* 

56. The fegond Continent. The continent, feqpi 
population, arts and improvements, as well as in el 

at, comprehends north and fouth America* TJ 
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In strjctness^ there is but otic oe^axv^ s,c^^\tw\.ft^V>i SXv^ 
^-y/nfogri'-^rit divisions.:. - ' 
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mends from the fifty fixth degree of fouth latitude^ 
to the north polar regions, and its length may be eftU 
mated at nine thoufand miles. The breadth varies from 
% miles to more than three thoufand, and its contents are 
cftimated at fourteen millions of fquare miles. 

57. The third Continent, The third continent ex- 
tends from the eleventh to the forty-fourth degree of 

^' fouth latitude, and from' the one hundred and tenth de-« 
®' grceofeaft longitude from London, to the one hundred 
and fifty-fourth. Its length is about two thoufand four 
hundred mile^, and its breadth not much kfs. This 
land is named iV^ Holland^ and has been called an 
Mand ; but its fize entitles it to be ranked among the 
continents. 

58. Oceans. , The largeft body of water on the globc> 
IS that which feparates Afia from America ; which is 
narrow in high northern latitudes, but under the equa-> 
torj is ten thoufand miles in breadth. This ocean ex- 
tends and fpreads over the .fouthem -portion of the 
globe, encompafling New-Holland, and wafliing the 
fouthern extremities of Africa and America. From 
its calmnefs, it is called the Pacific^ and in the fouthern 
latitudes, it is called the Great Southern Ocean. * 

59. Atlantic and Indian Oceans. The expanfe of 
^ater, w^iich feparates Europe and Africa, from A- 
n^erica, is called the Atlantic, and is from fifteen huii- 
^fcd to five thoufand miles in breadth. This ocean 
ftretching fou{hward to the extremities of Africa and 
America, unites with the Pacific on the weft, aiid wifli 
the Indian ocean on the caft. The latter is the tr^dt 
of Water which wafhes the eaftern fhore of Africa, and 
<Jiyides it from India. It is eftimated at three thoufiind 
Jiiiles in breadth. 

60. Ufes of Oceans and Seas, The ocean, fcas^ and 
lakes are vaft r||||voirs to receive and contain the mas- 
ter which falls i^ain andinow \ ^jivdi Nt\xv^ \^ wsv^'^s^jJ^** 

f ^evaporated, by the heat oi t\\e tuw^^t >s >^ ^^^ 
J^eAme Jitter which, conftitutt* tV^ <^^^^ >^ ^^^^ 
'rcoarcrti^i^to invifib\e vapoT> ^fcetv^va^"^^^ ;^^ 
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;ui4 <v<;n forcBing a {>art (tf it — ^tlien l>eing wafted \: 
yif'm/is over the land, h\h again in foow or in ihow^- 
of rainj r,effeihing the vegetable world and repleniihin 
^ iprii^gs. Oceans and feasi lakes and rivers, fer^ 
alfo the purpofts of corpiperce^^jr fuftaining fy^p^ana 
bearij^g them, in ^ (hort tame frgm place to place, witb 
buijky commodities that cannot be tranfported byUnd. 
Xbey are alfo peopled with innumerable fpocies of fi(hj 
iiprhich furniOi our tables with a vail variety of whol^ 
fomCj^ iiQUfiihii^ and delicious fppd. 

6i. F^ce of thr Globe, The external appearance pl 
^ globe is variegated with immecfe tra^s of watery 
extenfive plains, and elevated hills and niountains.-7«' 
From the Hrydure of the furface, as well as from th^ 
neceflity and utility of oceans and feas, it is evidci^ 
Ihait the yaft hoUo^'is or bafons containing the watei) 
3p^ere i^te^d^^ by die Great Author <d Nature^^ to be 
ibc ^referyoirs of that element. lilands are the tppsojF 
jinoupAains rifing from the bottona of the deep, and 
/erve 9^ ftatians for the navigator to reft and refreft 
J^mfelf pa long vpyageis, as well ais to fumiQi aru^b 
ifoij fx^ the prpdudbions pf various climates. The ut- 
ino£t depth pf the pcean i? ^ot ^noiwn— it is doubtles; 
4ifi^^reiiit ki different places, and perhs^s codrefpondr 
in a degree, with ithe elevp,tipnpf ^he mountains pptbp 
;^ceAt cpntiaenits, .which isirpm^one tp three miles. 

.$g. \M9untains. TThe furface of the contipients ^ 
,<4fcccjk€ired Vith w m^]fi{s variety of pla^is, v,aUef»j 
§AfprhiA^^j fe^and eiQvatipns. Gi^eat eJeyationd ;u^ 
jpaUed iy6«4/i/^ix--*fm^Uer 09es h^ye^tj^ tk^me of tills* 
jMtmntains ^jsc divided into two Idnds; thpfe whicb 
^j^^t ftQ he prim^^i^ or fprined with dbyd globe kiblf i 
and volcanic i orfucb as have been formed hy ^b^Utipi^ 
^fubtern^ieoj^ £re» 

.'63. Primitive Mo¥fffim' Thl^ fi^jKnitive vaoxkXkU)XA 

jjfc thpfe vftft chiJM of fSjeur?^ rP<^k»? whi<;h are com" 

j)Qfed of huge m^0ei8 pf tfee (pepef pfftoi^c called gr^- 

jakj ,whjkh ex-tcnd lhroM|^ fWhoJc (cptuiuents or large 

Jforckmfi of the t»xi\x, <^ch .^xe Aie ;^]kga»?i ^d A^ 
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^2^hiiii ttmxhisSh^ th the Uriie^d States, the Atidesi 
or Cordillera^ in Sotith AihtAcHy tMi tht Aljj^klEo^ 

rdpe* 

fiimugh m^ iJtAttd StzitBi iri <fke direSieh d( xMA 
d^ mtS {otHh #^ft^ a€ n^arlf Ttn ftqdzi diflatlte IVdm 
tte Atlaritit ocfeaft dn <jn« fc(c, ^wd the wsttfertof tli^ 
Htet Irt)qtt6ii df St. L i ^^ ftrt cCi tlie laked and i/ht Mi& 
^ppi oh tbe other. The great rahges, diain^ atid 
peaks of thefe xhountains shre caHed by dtflereht nanie^. 

65. if^ytHTTt Ridgis ^ Peaks. Oh the north eiilti 
attd in t& ftate df Ne^-Hariipfhtfe, arc the White 
McmtftirififSi fo caHed fit)(ii the tirhitenefa of th^r tdp^. 
iTh^fc ate cftittiatM to Be at leaft eight thotifand fttk 
IflgH, afcove the kvd df the otcanj atid the bafe of theik 
frtty n&iles in citcunifercnce. They may be lecn at thfe 
diftance of eighty miles; In thefe mountains ate foiM 
& die fdttrces of dre river ConneiSfcat, and odher largt 
rims in Mew-England. 4 

66. The Gre^en MtfUntains. A thalh off mduntattis 
tetweeh the Cdhnefticnt oh die eaftand Lake Chani- 
^aln and the Hudfon i^ the weft, extends through the 

, Rate of Vermont, frohi norfli to foath^ arid ij> called 
r Ae Gmn Mauntaitis. Thcit aHittidc is from three to 
[ four thonfand feet ftom the level of the ocean. This 
ridge is cotittnued through Maflachtifetts a^d doflhec- 
tlcut, vfixtit it \k ttiuch Icfs elevated. It ticfftiihatts in 
fteep precipices in the townrfhip of NeW-Haven. 

67. The KniJkiU Mtminhns. Gh the IKreft of the 
ffudfon, in the ftate of New-Totk, rifes ihe Majcftic 
Katikill, by a gradual afdent of itiirif milc^. •^Ite 
highth is not knpWn, biit tb the eyeof a fpeaatdr,lt 
appeals df greater altitude th^rt the Green Mountain's 
in Vermont. Another r^nge of ihbuhtaihs inclofes the 
Hudfon, about fixty miles above Nevi-Xoi^^ •^>««^ 
pa deep arftf rbckj chahnd fccms to Vfelw^tft^Wi^ 
^rbfz diiriiptutt of the bills; Tll^ft %x^ ^«»*^ "^ 
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Highlands^ and conftitute the feat of one of the ftrongeft I 
fortrefles in this country, named Weft-Point. 

68. Mountains in Pennfylvania, .The chain of ridg- 
es is continued through the northern and weftern parts 
ofPennfylvaniai under the names of the Kittakinny or 
Blue Mountains^ in the county of Northampton^ and 
thence through Dauphiny, joumberland and Franklin. 
Then commences the Allegany, which is the highcftj 
and center ridge, and which extends through Virginia! 
and the Carolinas. Towards the fouthern extremity 
it has the name of Apalachiaii^ and before it reaches | 
jthe Gulf of Mexico, it fubfides into a level country. 

69. Chief Ridges in the Southern States. The moun- 
tains from Pennfylvania fouthward, are difpofed in 
ridges or piles, rifirig one above another. The firfl; 
i^onfiderable elevation is the Blue Ridge j weftward of 
this is the north mountains ; then Jackfbn's mountain) 
and finally the Allegany, which being the higheft- abote 
the level of the ocean, and not broken or divided by 
rivers, is callejl the fpine or back bone of the country. 
Weft of this is the Laurel Ridge, extending from 
Pennfylvania to Kentucky. From thefe run many 
fmaller ridges or fpurs, and between them are fertile 
valleys. They all <:onverge into a fingle ridge as they 
approach the Gulf of Mexico. The highett peaks are 
eftimated to be four tboufand ftet above their bales. 

70. Mountains in South America. Through the whole 
length of South America runs an immenfe chain of 
mountains, called the Andes or Cordilleras. The 
higheft peaks of thefe, are found to be higher than any 
other mountains on the globe which are yet known, be- 
ing no lefs than twenty thoufand feet, or almoft four 
.miles above the level of the ocean. The tops of them 
are perpetually covered with fnow and ice, altho in the 
torrid 2one, and many of the peaks are vokanoes, at times 
ejeSing fire. 

71. Volcanic Mountains. Mountains which arc 
thrown up byebulitions of fubterranean fire, are called 
volcanic. Such are Etna in Sicilyi Vcfuvius in Naples, 
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and Hecla in Iceland. Thefc are compofed of a con- 
^fafed mafs of lava, cinders, aifaes, and fubftances 

which have been vitrified, or melted into gla^s by the 

force of heat. Thefe fubftances, ejedled from time to 
.time, have, in a long courfe of years, accumulated to 

high mountains. 

72. Size of Mountains, It is obfervable, that moun- 
tains generally tear fomc proportion in magnitude to 
the extent of, the land on which they ftand. Continents 
have large mountains, aiid iflands fmaller ones. This 
rule however is not without exceptions in regard to the 
altitude of mountains \ for foixie fmall iflands, as Ten-* 

' eriffe, have very high mountains, but thefe are volca- 
nic. As mountains arc intended, by the wife Author 
of nature, to contain the fources of rivers, and give 
them a currency towards the ocean by a fuitable decliv- 
ity, it is neceflary that on large continents, where the 
fources of rivers are at a great diftance from the fea, 
the land (hould rife to an elevation proportioned io that 
diftance y otherwife the water would ftagf ate and be- 

r come impure. 

73. Utility of Mountains. If the furface of the globe 
p was a level plain, the water falling in rain or fnow, 
t would remain ftagnant until it (hould be.all evaporated, 
•j^ or abforbed by the earth. In rainy feafons the face of 
[ the earth would be covered with water j in dry feafons 
' it would l5e parched and deftitute of moifture ; for if ^ 

there were no hills and mountains there could be no "" 
tivers. In this cafe, men would have no ftreams of 
frefli water to ufe for drink, for mills, for navigation, 
^ andfor^ overflowing their fields. They would be com- 
'' pelled to ufe folely fuch water as they might find in 
wells; 'and as this would be nearly ftagnant, it would 
l>e untf^rh^efome. 

74. Ufes of Mountains. Mountains are'licvated rc- 
fcrvbirs of* water, deftined by infimte vyK^Si^tcv^ \g \^- 

^*tain {uFRcient quantities of that element ol vcv^\^^^^^^'^* 
ibJe neceSty/to fupply the rivets m A\ v\ve n\c\Sv\.\x^53 
offcafon$. And thefe Tefcrvoiis uxe Wt^-W^^^ ^^"^ 

C 
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wonderful fkilli to retain what falls in rain or fnowj 
and prefervc-it in purity. Water, upon the furface of 
the earthi expofed to a hot fun, would ofteh become ftag- 
nant jand impure, efpeeially on a plain and furt^onded 
by fand, or human dwellings. The lakes and ponds 
upon mountains are fo placed as to be proteAed from; 
artificial caufes of impurity ; furrounded only by the! 
towering foreft and inaccefuble rocks. 

75. Surface and flru^ure of Mountains* If moun-;! 
tains were cdmpofed of folid unbroken rocks or hard 
clay, almoft all the water falling on them would rufh 
impetuouily from their (ides, fweejHngaway the fruits 
of human labor, 'and leaving the iprings unfupplied. 
To prevent this effed, the funace of mountains is cov-| 

• cred with trees, (hrubs, leaves and rocks, which detain^ 
the falling fliowersi and impede the current. And thel 
better to aid the defign, the fubterranean rocks are cleft] 
and broken in every direction, to fumifh inlets for thej 
water to penetrate into the bofom of the earth. Th^rei 
{heltere^ from the caufes which can render it impure,^ 
and from the folar rays, which might infufe too great aj 
degree of heat, the water is lodged in fubterraneous cav" 
erns, and pref^rved cool ; or flowlv winding in fifTures,! 
among ten thoufand impediments, it gradually finds its 
way to the furface of the earth below, and iflues in fmall 
harmlefs fi reams, to rcfrefh the thirfty inhabitants of the 
vicinity, or fertilize their fields. 

76. Other ufes of Mountains* Many mountains are 
fo high that their tops are never free from ice and fnow. 
But a part of thefcj difTolved by the heat of fummer, 
furnifh perennial flreams of cool and frefh water for 
the inhabitants of the fubjacent plains. Mountains alfo 
are the fafe retreats and nurferies of numerous wild 
animals, which are very ufeful to man, fupplying him 
with furs, fkins and delicious food. In their bofomsl 
are generated metals and minerals which are converti^j 
ble to ufeful purpofes without number. Their decliv-j 

2 ties arc loaded with woodfotfutV, t\Ti4>fct IwW^V 
^/2^4f 5/7cf herbs for medicinal v£c^* "Kifjn^ Vm^^ ^xt. ^ 
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^ regions of health, and of freedom from the (hack- 
cuuom, and from vicious and corrupt fociety.-— 
)ale, emaciated inhabitant of the crouded city, and 
:kly tenant of the marfh, grown yellowy and lan- 
amidd the fetid vapors of autumn, vifits the 
temperate regions of the mountain, where breath- 
le pure, etherial gale, and drinking of the cryftal 
ain, he foon recovers his native bloom and vigor. 
. Caverns and Clefts, In lar^c mountains arc 
I deep pits, clefts and caverns, fbrmed by nature, 
flreams of water, or by earthquakes. Tladifon's 
on the north fide of the Blue Ridge in Virginia, 
ds into the earth three hundred feet. Another 
he North Mountain extends horizontally four 
red feet. Another called the Blotving Cave^ emits 
rent of air that proftrates weeds d$ the diftance of 
ty yards. This current is itronger in dry frofty 
ler, than in long periods of rainy weather. In 
paros, an iiland in the Grecian fea, is a cavern, 
*en hundred feet deep ; and in DerbyOiire, in £ng« 
is a gulf or cavern, which has been founded co 
epth of two thoufand eight hundred feet, without 
ing the bottom. In 1646, a moiuitain in Machi- 
ic of the Molucca iilands, was reiit afunder by 
irthquake, and fia^ ifluing forth, deftroyed the 
boring fettlementR^ . In the Andes are clefts of a 
n width, opening immeafureable gulfs in the bow- 
the earth- 

.* Origin of Rivers. Rivers, rivulets, brooks or 
are currents of water, flowing from the interior 
of continents and iflands towards the ocean or 
ds fome fea or lake. > They have their fourc^s in 
itains or high lands, and are formed by fmall 
js ifluing from the earth. Many rivers, proceed 
ponds or lakes, but in fuch cafes, the.fe W^o.v^'?* 
pplied wirh water from fprings. 'WYv^.tv xN^r. ^o^"^- 
rivers are near the fea, the V\xt^\Tv^ ^"^^ '^^^^ \\ 
len the fources are at a great AA^^icvce, x>cv^ ^^"^^ 
ifodfAcif way along in hoWow ^Uces^^^^ "^ 
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leysy delcending from high iandsi till uniting, they 
form a large current, which difcharges the water into ; 
the oces^n, or other capacious refcrvoir. 

79. Stfdden intreafe of Rivers, Subterranean fprings 
fupply water in moderate quantities and with a degree 
of uniforrtiity. But all fprings arc fed by rains or fnow 5 
and not by drawing water from the ocean by fubterra- 
nean channels, nor by vapors condenfed on the tops of 
mountains, unlefs in the form of mift or rain. When 
water falls in rain, part of it is abforbed by the earth, 
and goes to replcnilh the fprings. The remainder, or 
that part which cannot penetrate the earth as fail as it 
falls, juns off upon the furface, and firft entering the 
channels of fmall ilreams^ and by them conducted to 
larger rivers, it fwells them fuddenly, and often occa- 
fions floods which deluge the neighboring fields. The 
fudden melting of fnow produces a like ene£t. 

80. Size and current of 'Rivers, As rivers arc the 
channels by which the water, falling on land, is con- 
veyed to the ocean, they muft neceffarily be in propor- 
tion to the Qxtent of the country where they flow. — 
Thu$ the largeft mountains andmoft exten^ve tra£l» 
of land produce the largeft rivers. The Maranon in 
South America, the largeft river on the globe, has its 
fources in the Andes, the largeft mountains. The 
current of a river is fpherical, tounding, or higheft in 
the middle, which is owing to the force and prcffure 
towards the middle, by meaais of the greater rapidity 
of the water in that part of the current. The watier on 
the fides runs flower \ being impeded by ftriking or 
nibbing againft the banks *, and thefe obftacles occafioa 
eddies or fmall whirlpools, near the fides of a river. 

81. Strui^ure of the furface of tjorth America, If' 
we furvey that part of North America which is north- 
ward of the gulf of Mexico, weobferve the land rifing 
gradually from the Atlantic on the eaft, for three or 
four hundred miles weftward, till it ^forms an immenfc 
chain of mountains, running parallel with the . c.oaft> 
from the white hills in New.*Hatn\^ft\\\e^ ot tather froflft 
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Nova Scotia> to Georgia. Among thefe mountains 
are the fourccs of the rivers which run eaftward and 
fouthward^ and difcharge their waters into the Atlantic '^ 
and of other rivers which run weft ward to the Miffifippi, 
the Iroquois and the Lakes^^ Weft of the Miffifippi, the 
land rifes into a iimilar range of high land^^ which con* 
tain the fources of the rivers, running eaftward into the 
Miffifippi, and weftward into the Pacific. North of the 
Iroquois and the great lake^^ th^ land rifes into a chain 
of mountains in which are the fources of the ftreams 
which fall into the Iroquois- oa the {buth> and HudfonV 
Bay on the north* 

82. The MiJifippL The Miffifippt i8= a majcftic 
river, one of the largeft on the globe, and the common 
channel to convey to the ocean^ the waters of a territo- 
ry nearly a thoufand miles in breadth^by more than two 
thoufand in lengths Tl»e country w^ft of it is but lit- 
tle known, but probably the river is near the centre of 
^is part of America, or equidiftant from the Atlan- 
tic on the eaft and the Pacific on the weft. Its fources 
are certain lakes between the forty fifth and foirty 
ieventh degrees of north* latitude, as the GoofeLakc^^ 
Marfliy Lake, but more efpecially^ Turtle Lake, the 
moft northern fource* Its courfe is very winding, in 
fome places, and is fuppofed to be three tliouiandr 
miles in length* It is from one to two miles in breadth 
snd in fome places, more than two hundred feet deep. 
Its current is fo rapid, efpecially when fwelled with 
fpring floods from rain and fhow, that it is difficult to 
ascend it, but eafy to defcend, in boats and fmall vef- 
fclj;. It is however navigable to the falls of St. Antlio--* 
ny, more than two thoufand miles from its mouth. 
This river, is the weftera boundary; of the United^ 
States.* 

83. rfe Iroquois, The Iroquois, usually c%!isA.*Sx* 
Lawrence^ is a very large river, and xSae OAaAfiX ^"t Os\asy 



I: ^ *-'^-t ^^^^ Missisippi, in the langiia«o? ViiR^^'w??^^^ 
f: togipiify, the sire or king of rivers* 
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ael by which the fuperfluous waters of five large lakes 
and their numerous tribiuary ftreams, are conveyed to 
the ocean. Its fource is Lake Superior, or rather the 
fivers which fall into it. From this Lake is a channel 
of communication with Mifhigan and Huron/ and 
thence with Eri and Ontario, from which the waters iSae 
in a large river, which running to the north eaft, unites 
with the ocean oppofite toNewfoundland, where it forms 
a large bay. From the extreme weftern part of the Su- 
perior, to its jun£tion with the ocean, is more than two 
thoufand miles. 

84. Rivers fvhicb run into the North Sea. To the 
northward of the fources of the Miflifippi and St. Law- 
rence, originate feveral largi; rivers, as the Albany, the 
Severn and the Churchill which pour their waters into 
Hudfon's Bay. ^he Makenzie, fo called from the trav- 
eller, who failed down the river to tide Water, runs into 
the North Sea. The Unjiga, Salkaihaw in and others 
difcharge their waters into large lakes or the North Sea. 
l%e land on which thefe great rivers and the MifTiiippi 
»nd St. Lawrence have their fources, muft be the high* 
eft in North America ; as the waters descend to the 
ocean in oppofite dire£lioas. 

85^ Rivers on the Wejtofthe MiJJiJtppu The country 
weft of the Mifiifippi is but little known ; but feverat 
t^rge rivers fronr the weft are found to difcharge their 
waters into this noble ftream. Among thefe are the St.. 
Pierre which enters the Miififippi, juft below the falls of 
St. Anthony and the Mifforie, which is fo hrge as to be 
fuppofed the principal branch of the Miflifippi. The 
latter has been explored two thoufand five hundred 
miles, and has i|s fodrces in the high li^s, near the 
heads of the rivers which poor their waters into the 
Facific.^ It eiiiters the Itfiffifippi one hiuntfred and fe- 
venty miles ahove the Ohb \ and its waters are faid to> 
be deep, lOj^ddy and evld^. 
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Rivers of the United States, 

M.— Rivers mar the four-l ripHERE arc fetcral 
cesofthe MiJffippL 3 I confiderable flreama 

which arife on the fouth weft of Lake Superior, and 

pour their waters into the Miffifippi j as the St. t'ran- 

cis,|St. Croix^ and Chippcway \ but thcle areimper- 
fcflrfy known. The Wifconfin is a large river,, whole 
fources are weft of Lake Mifliigan. its waters are 
boatable for two hundred miles or more, from its junc- 
tion with the Miffifippi. Between this river and Fox 
Riv^r is a carrying place of no great extent 5 and by 
the Fox River'is a comnianication to Green Bay, and 

, the Miihigan. • , 

87. 'The Illinois. The Illinois is a large riVtr origina- 
ting in the country fouth of Lake Mifliigan, and run- 

; ning fouth wefterly, it unites with the . Miffifippi, one 
hundred and ninety miles, north of the Ohio, and 

^eighteen miles above the confluence of the Miflbrie 
and Miffifippi. The Illinois fumilhcs boatable water^ 
for three or four hundred miles ;^nd the adjacent 
country i$ among the moft fertile tracts in the United. 
States. 

, 88. The Kajkajkia. Tie Kalkafkia is a confidcra- 
ble river between the Waubofli and Illinois, which is 
boatable one hundred and thirty miles, and enters the 

.Miffifippi ninety miles above the Ohio. The adjoin- 
ing meadows are excellent land. 

89. The Ohio. The Ohio is formed by two main 
branches, the Allegany on the north, and the Monon-^ 
gahela on the fouth, whofe junction, at Pittflburg, con* 
ftitutes this river. The courfc of the Ohio is nearly 
fouth weft> bat very winding, fo that its length from 
Pfttfburg to its junction with the Miffifippi is aliinoft 
twelve hundred miles, while a ftmt couife\^ fe.«sc€<t^ 
kaJ/d><- di/tBtJcp. Its breadth ii'fiifotti iQ>w vo^vlV^^- 

Afrf jrardsj dud ticar the MiffifiwV> otife ^Q>3Sax^ 
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90. The Banht and Navigation of the Oii^ 1 
banks of this river are fo high, that altho it is fubj 
to griat frcfticts in fpring, the waters do not, cxc 
in a few places fwcU fo as to overflow the adjac 
land. In dry fcafons, the water, for fcventy mi 
below Pittfburg, is fo (hallow, as to make navigat 
difficult. But in other feafons, a floop nxay defc( 
from Pittfburg ; and at all times, its waters are ta 
ble. In one place only is the navigation rendered < 
ficult by rapids. It receives the waters of ten or tw( 
navigable rivers, and many more fmall ftreams* 

91. The Mujkingum. The Mufldngum arifes iii 
country fouth of lake Erie, and after a foutherly coi 
of feveral hundred miles, falls into the Ohio, one I 
died and feven'ty miles below Pittfburg. Its widtl 
its confluence, is two hundred and fifty yards, 
current is gentle, confined hy highbanks which are 
inundated by frefhets, and boatable nearly to its foi 
The lands adjoining are excellent. 

92. The Hockhocking. This is a confiderable 1 
from the north which unites with the Ohio two 1 
dred miles below Pittfburg. Its banks are high; 
meadows good and its waters boatable about fev 
miles from its eonfluence with the Ohio. 

93* The Great Kanhaway. This is a large 
originating in the Alleganean Mountains, and af 
winding courfe northerly and wcftcrly^ uniting 
the Ohio, two hundred and eighty three miles b 
•Pittfburg. Its waters are deep enough to be na' 
ble, but its navigation is much impeded by falls 
rapids. 

94. The Siota, The Siota is a conflderable 1 
originating in the country fouth of Lake Erie, rur 
foutherly and falling into the Ohio, three hundred 
ninety miles b^low Pittfburgi It has a gentle cui 
and its banks furnifh excellent meadow, which is* 
Bowed byfreOxcts in tltie fpring* Ix \% W^x^^ V: 
hundred milc^ftom its mouth*. 
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^. The Great Miami. This river, like the Siota^ 
its fources in the country fouthward of the gre^t 
ces, and falls into the Ohio, five hundred and fifty 
les below Pittfburg. Its channel is ftony, and it9 
tent rapid, but not obftrudled by falls. Its waters 
bo^table^ and by means of its head Areams, it offers 
eafy communication with the Wauboih and Lake 
i. 

^. Tfbe Licking. The river Licking has its fourcet 
the mountains, near the heads of the Cumberland^ 
i running north wefterly, about one hundred miles, 
mites with the Ohio. In its courfe, k interlocks with 
t Re^ River, theoiorth and main branch of the Ken- 

97. The Kentucky, The Kentucky is a confiderable 
er, which arifes in the Laurel ridge, and, watering 
! Hate of the fame name, unites with the Ohio, fix 
ndred and twenty eight miles below Pittfburg. Its 
lers are boatabk one hundred and eighty miles from 
mouth. 

98. The Buffalo. The BufFalo River is a confidera- 
i dream, faiUng into the Ohio on the fouth fide, about 
le hundred and twenty five miles below Pittfburg. It 
about two hundred yards wide, and boa table %to the 
tance of one htmdred aiid fifty miles. Its banks fur- 
h a luxuriant foil. « 

99. The Waubojh [or TFatq/h.^ The Waubofh i^ a 
ge river, arifing in the country weft of Lake Eri ; 
d, after winding through a fertile country, in a fouth " 
ifterly direction, mingling its waters with the Ohio, 
ethoufand and twenty miles below Pittfburg, and 
thin one hundred and fi^ty five miles of the ^iffifippi, 
is two hundred and fcventy yards wide, and boatable 
ar hundred miles from its mouth, and when fwelled 
th rains, two hundred miles, further. 

100. Cumber Ian dyOT Shawny River. The Cumber- 
id is a- con fiderable ftream, arifing in the Allegape- 

ridges, and, after a circuitous coutfe xJxt^>x^^3c«, 
its of Kentucky and Tenneffte, umux^^ ^vOcw ^^ 
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Ohio, about feventy miles from the MifHrippi. ] 
boatable one hundred and eighty miles from its mo 

I o I . The TenneffeCy or Qherokee River, This is a 1 
river, which has its fources between the ridges, cj 
Bald and Cumberland Mountains. After a very w 
ing courfe, in which it waters the (late of Tennjeffc 
unites with the Ohio, thirteen miles below Cumber 
river. It is the largefl of the tributary ftreams of 
Ohio, being in general four hundred yards wide, ai 
boatable nine hundred miles from its mouth. 

I02. ThelTazoor The Tazoo river rifes in the CI 
efaw territory, runs fouth wefterly, and falls intc 
Mifllfippi. It is boatable about one hundred n 
and its adjacent lands are very fertile. The laft fii 
rivers here defcribed, all navigable, and fome of 1 
for feveral hundred miles, are the tributary ftrean 
the Miflifippi on the ead;, which deicend : 
the mountains andwatef animmenfe tra£l of vah 
land. To thefe we may add a multitude of inf 
ftreams. 

Rivers which difcharge tbiir waters into the Gulf of j 

ico. 

^103. Pearl River, On the eaft of the Miffifippi 
eral large rivers flow foqthward into the gulf of Me 
One hundred and five miles from the Miffifippi, is ] 
River, which has its fources in the country of the C 
taws. It is very crooked, with low banks whic 
annually overflowed ; but is boatable one huhdrec 
fifty miles from the fea. 

104, The Pafcagola, Sixty miles eaft of the Pea 
the Pafcagola, nearly of the fame magnitude. It 
in the Miffifippi territory and aflibrds boatable wal 
bout one hundred and fifty miles from its^nouth, 2 
^ulf of Mexico. 
/Of. MobillSayaniRxvtr, T^c ^/I^XjAXW^.^ 
9bout thirty miles in lengrti, ^nd \e» ot t^< 
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breadth, ezteqcling from the gulf of Mexico northwardf 
Mid afibrding water for fmall veflels. Further north- 
ward the bay or river becomes narrower, and forks into 
tivo principal branches^ one of which is called the Tan- 
taw or jSpanifh branch. Thefe branches iniclofethe ifl- 
EUid of Mobill, eight leagues m length. A few miles above^ 
^e Mobtll tal^es the name of Tombk;by^ and is joined 
by the Alabama, a large river formed by the confluence 
oi the Coofaw and Tallapofe. 

1 06. The branches of the Mobtll. The Tombigby, is % 
oonfiderable river originating in the country of the 
Chickefaws, and augmented by many foialler dreams^ 
^fpecially Sipfey's river on the caft. It is navigable 
i^r fcian veflels one hundred miles. The Coofaw 
^rifes in the hilly country of the Cherokees, and run- 
iling two or three hundred miles, joins the Tallapofe^ 
«fe confiderable river from the eaft, and thefe form the 
^Alabama. Thefe rivers fumilh boatable water into 
^e interior country, and penetrate a rich and luxuriant 
^oil. 

107. The Apalachicola* The Apalachicola or Cowetag 
jriver ri£qs in the mountains, which are a Continuation of 
.the Alleganean ridges, in the country of the Cherokees^ 

xiear the confines of South Carolina. The principal 
ilreams which form this river are the Chatahochy, Euchy, 
Chatahofpa and Flint River. The Flint is one hundred 
Kiiles in length y ariling on the high lands eaft, and unit- 
ing with the principal flream, one hundred and twenty 
; Jniles from the fea. Twenty miles from the fea^ the 
I Apalachicola forks and enters the gulf of Mexico by two 
[large channels ; the weftern one is called the river Cali- 
Mlobilc. This river and its branches fumifti extenfive 
i inland navigation ; the main river being four hundred 
i^ J^iles in length. 

i 108. The Apalachy. The Apalachy has its fources in 
) the ftate of Georgia, and running fouthwefterly about 
one hundred and thirty miles, enters the bay of the 
^ame name in the Mexican Gulf. This is a fine river* 
*nd from the mouth oi it run$ the gl^^^wficv^^*^^^ 
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St. AuguiKne. The diftance from St. Marks on Ae^ 
Apalachy to St. Auguftine is one hundred and eightf 
eight miles. There are fix or eight other confiderabk 
Tivers which fall int& the Gulf of Mexico from the northj 
bu^ the country and the rivers are little known. 



iiivers which eUfcharge into the Atlantic on the iofitu^ « 

Jbore (f America, 
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Rivers in Georgia. 

lop. The St. Mary. The St. Mary proceeds frofl 
the Wakafanoka, a morafs or fwamp of three hutidroi 
miles in bredth, and running^afterly falls into the Atlafl* 
tic. It is about one hundred and fifty miles in kngdii 
and navigable for fraall craft about ninety. This rivc4 
is a part of the fouthern boundary of the United Statt$| 
feparating them from Florida. ^ I 

no. The Satillas, The Great Satilla is a fecondatyl! 
but large river of Georgia, originating in the hig^ 
grounds, and running a fouth eafterly courfc about tw^ 
hundred miles, till it enters the Atlantic in the cduntfl 
of Camden. This f urnifhcs an inland navigation to •I 
confiderabie diftance \ the little Satilla is of lefs confid^j 
eration. j 

1 1 1. .Tie Altamahaw. The Altamahaw is a river a' 
nearly five hundred miles in length. Bcfidcs manf 1 
other Gonfiderable ftreams, the Ocony and the Oakmul' 
gy unite to form this noble river. The Ocon^ arife^- 
in the mountains near the fources of the Apalachicola^ 
and runs a fouth eafterly courfe, till it meets the Oak- 
mulgy from the weft. The breadth of the Altamaha^ 
is from four to five hundred yards. It enters the At" 
lantic by two channels, and furniflies an inland naviga^ 
tion of great extent. 

112. The Ogeechy. The Ogeechy is a fecondaryri' 
ver in Georgia, but of confiderablc magnitude. Lik^ 
all the rivers on the Atlantic co^ft.^ \t Vva^s its fource* 

in the bighlstnds weft ward, atvA tvitvmxv^ ^ W\?ti ^^3.^^; 
fy courfc of nearly two Kutidted xt6k^> «*:^«ct^- ^ 
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"s into the-Adanticy about eighteen miles foudiward 
; Savanna. 

3. The Savanna. The Savanna is formed by two 
ftreams, whofe fources are in the AUeganean 

itains — the Tugelo on the fouth, and the Keowee 
e north. It receives a great number of tributary 
nS) and purfuing a fouth eafterly diredion, for a 
ice of near four hundred miles, enters the Atlantic, 
urs large veflels to the city of Savanna, feventeen 
, and boats of a large fize to Augufta, one hundred 
further. This river is the boundary between 
gia and South Ca.rolina. 

Rivers in South Carolina. 

4. Rivers of fecondary ftze. Between the Savanna 
he Santee are the Coofaw, Combahee, Edifto, Coo- 
nd Afhley, which are conGderable ftreams, arifing 
z country weftward, and feeking the Atlantic, in a 
L eafterly dire&ion. The Coofaw enters the fea at 
fort ; the Combahee enters Helena Sound \ the 
o is difcharged by different channels which encom- 
the ifland of that name. The Cooper and Afhley 
)ach each other and join below Charlefton, form- 
be bay or harbour before that. city. Thefe all furUf- 
avigable water, and efpecially die Edifto. North 
e Santee is the Wenee, which unites with the Pe- 
juft above its entrance into Winy aw Bay. Be- 
diefe, the ihore of South Carolina is indented with 
IT fmalier dreams, creeks or inlets which are naviga- 

!5. The Santee.^ In addition to the Savanna, which 
es the (late of South Carolina on the South, this 

boafts of the Santee and the Pedce, which are 
; and navigable rivers. - The Santee is formed by 
i great ftreams, the Catawba, the Broad and the . 
da ; befides a multitude of fmalier tributari[ *^ 
ms. From the junction of tbe liio^i. -^iSx^l ^^ ^V 

the fire^m which they form is ciV\edi ^^ Ccw^'i?'- 
? iV^ confluence widi the S^iivtee. ^tVv^ C'«wX^:«i^^ 
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has its fources in North Carolina. The Santee is 
connected with the Ccoperi by a canal by which 
pafs from the interior country to Charl^own. 
Santee enters the ocean by two channtlsi about 
miles northward of Charlefton. 

1 1 6. J^he Great Pedee. The Pedce has its 
fources m North Carolina, upon the Alkganean i 
tainS) where It is called Yadkin. After it enters 
Carolina, it receives the waters of the Lynch, 
River and the Little Pedee, befides many finaller fli 
It pafies Georgetown and enters Winyaw Bay, 
communicates with the ocean^ a few miles north 
Santee. 

Rivers in North Carolina. 

117. The Clarendon or Cape Fear River. Th 

rendon defcends from the mountains, in two 

branches, the Haw and Deep rivers, which unji 

form a large navigable ftream, called the North 

Branch. This is enlarged by Slack River an 

North £aft Blanch, and ))ear the ocean is three 

wide. The North Baft Braifch bears large ' 

twenty miles ffons its entrance iflfto the ocean ; ar 

North Weft Bran^, about thirty miles, and is 1 

bie about ninety ^tles, to Fayctteville. It is two 

drcd miles in length. Near the union of the 

branches ftand^ Wilmington, a chief cOQamercial 

oftheftate. This river ettters the Atlantic by 

channels^ of which the Southern affords the beft 

for ihips. 

1 18. The Nufe. The Nufe is a confiderable rh 
rifing in tl>e mountains, and receiving in its courl 
fides fmaHtr ftreams, Little River, Cotecheny and 1 
enters Pamplico Sound. At the confluence of the 
and the Trent ftands Newbern, the moft confid< 

..town in the ftate. The river bears fea veffels t 

' miles above Newbern, about fifty miles from the f 

and boats afcend nearly two hundred miles. 

//p. Tar River. The Tat Ws it^ oti^vtv vcvxlcv 

huch, ami running fouth e^ftetl^ \^ aax^TOawXfc^ 
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waters of Sandy Creek, Fifliing Creek and Beech Swamp 
Creek, which enter it from the north wed. The Tar 
falls into Pamplico found ; is navigable about forty 
, miles to Wafhmgton, and boatable to Tarborough about 
fifty miles further. 

120. The Roanoke. The Roanoke is a large river 
formed by the junction of two main branches, the Dan, 
which has its fourccs along the north border of North 
Carolina \ and the Staunton, which artfes between the 
Blue Ridge and the North Mountain in Virginia. After 
a fouth eafterly courfe of three hundred miles, it enters 
Albemarle Sound* Its current is rapid and much ob- 
ftru£led by falls, fo that fmall veiTels only afcend about 
fixty or feventy miles. 

121. The Choavan. The Chowan is formed by three 
main dreams, the Meherrin, Nouaway and Black Wa- 
ter, all of which have their fources in Virginia. Their 
general courfe is fouth eafterly, and unfting their waters 
within Norrib Carolina, they are called Cl^owan, which 
is difcharged into Albemarle Sound, a little north of the 
Roanoke. * 

Rivers in Virginia. ; . 

122. The navigable waUrs of Virginia, All the large 
ilreams in Virginia pour their waters into the Chefo- 
peak, a navigable bay of two hundred and fixty miles in 
le;igth and from five to eighteen in breadth. This bay 
opens into the Atlantic in latitude thirty feven degrees 
north, between the Capes, Charles and Henry. It pen- 
etrates Virginia on the north, and a great part of Mary- 
land, affording water for the largell (hips, and fafe navi- 
gation. It is never froze, except in wiiiters of unufual 
Icvcrity. 

123. The James or Powhatan. The Powhatan, or 
James River, is formed by many head ftreams, but 
chiefly by the Fluvanna and Rivanna. The Fluvanna, 
orpriscipal ftream, has its fources in the AUc^au^(>* 
where it bears fhe name of Jackfon'a EA^tt \ ^xv^ ^^\x<.-- 
trating the three ridges of moumams c^W^A. ^•^0^'^^^^% 
he North and the Blue RAdg^y it Ttc<;i\Na^ tsx^xvi "^^"^ 
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ftreatiis> and efpecially the Rivanna and Chickahommi- 
ny from the north, and the Appomattox from the fotith, 
and enters the Chefopeak at the fouth end of the Bar, 
weft of Norfolk. It bears fmali veflels nearly to Ricn- 
mondy more than one hundred miles^ and boats nearly 
to the Blue Ridge. 

1 24. Tork River. York River is a broad ftream or 
bay, formed by two confiderable rivers, the Pamunky 
and Mattapony, which have their fources on the Weft 
fountain, eaft of the Blue Ridge. This river is navi- 
gable for large ihips, to the confluence of its two chief 
branches. The Pamunky is boatable more than one 
hundred miles above the confluence, and the Mattapo* 
ny about feveuty. On the fouth fide of this river is 
Yorktown, diftinguiflied in the annals of the United 
States, for the capture of Lord Cornwallis and his army 
in 1781 — the great event which decided the revolution- 
ary war. 

125. The Rappahannoe. The Rappahannoc is a con- 
fiderable river ariiing on the Blue Ridge, from feveral 
ftreams, the principal of which is called the Rapid Ann. 
It enters the Chefopeak at nearly an equal diftance 
from York River and the Patomac. It bears fmali vef- 
fels about one hundred miles, and nearly t» Frederickf- 
hurg. 

1 26. The Patomac, The Patomac, a large navigabJc 
river, proceeds from a number of confiderable ftreamS) 
which arife between the different ridges of mountaim» 
eaft of the Allegany, and which run^ a north eaflerly 
courfe, till diey unite with the main branch. The lar- 
geft tributary flream is the Shenandoah, whieh, after tra- 1^ 
verfing a hundred miles along the weftern bafe of the 1^ 
Blue Ridge, as if to find a vent, unites with the Patomac>|^' 
which rufhes through the mountain, in a paflfage ert^ 
dently formed by th« violence of the ftream, and exhibit^ 
ing a magnificent fpeflacle. It then purfues a fo 

eaftcrly courk to the Chefopeak.. 
T2y. jidvantages of the Patomoc, TV\s '^^\s«o&>l 
"nrbicb is feven miles wide at Us euuw:.^ mX'CitJKv^O&v 
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>peaky bears large Chips to Alexandria : fm^Her vefTels 
:o the falls above Georgetown; whereby means of locks, 
x)at8 are conveyed to the river above, and borne to Fort 
i^umberlandj offering an extenfive inland tranfportation 
>y water. The river is more than a mile wide at Alex*< 
indria. At the jun£tion of a confiderable creek, called 
:he eaftern branch, (lands Wafhington, the feat of the 
national government, on the north or Maryland fide. 
Nearly oppofite is Alexandria, a commercial town % and 
Qine miles below, on a high bank, at a bend in the River, 
is. Mount Vernon, formerly the feat of the illuftrious 
VVafliington. This river feparates Virginia from Mary- 
land. 

Rivers in Maryland. 

J 28. Smalt Rivers. On the weft fide of the Che fo- 
peak are the Patuxent, the Severn, and Petapfco, all from 
the north weft, and the latter of which enters the bay, 
juft below Baltimore. On the eaft fide are the Elk,Chcf- 
ter, Choptank, Nantikoke, Wicomico, and Pocomoke j 
all of which run a fouth wefterly courfc, to the bay. 
These and many fmaller ftreams and creeks offer naviga- 
ble water to fome diftance into the interior country. 
The Sufquehanna, a large river, forms a part of the wa- 
ters of Maryland, but its ftream is principally witliin the 
limits of Pennfylvania. .. 

Rivers in Pennsylvania. 

izp. The &ufquehanna. The Sufquehanna is a large 
liver, formed by two main branches — the eaftern 
branch which has ita fources in the ftate of New- York, 
and receives the Tioga foon after it enters Pennfylva- 
nia — and the weftern branch whofe fources are north- . 
v^ard and weft ward of the Bald Eagle Mountain. TB§ 
fiver runs a foutherly courfe and enters the head of 
[Sie Chefopeak, in Maryland. In its courfe it isaug- 
I^Jftented by many Cmall rivers, among which are the 
IJfuniatta and Coneftoga. The navigaiUotv \& \^xAw^ 
^cvdt by the falls or rapids, about twttvX.^ xcv^t.^ ;&yoN^^ 
^s nioud^ but the river above is bo3^^>a\«'^3caQSLV^'^ 

I> 2. 
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130. The Schuylkill and Lehi. The Schaylkili is a 
fecondary river, proceeding from two branches, whofe 
fources are weft ward of the Blue Ridge, or the Kjtta- 
kinny mountains. It runs southeafleriy and enters the 
Delaware about fix miles below Philadelphia. Its wa- 
ters are boatable. The Lehi has its fources weft of tk 
Blue Ridge^ runs eafterly about feventy five miles, and 
entars the Delaware ftt Eafton. It is boatable about 
thirty miles. 

131. The Delaware. The Delaware is a large navi- 
gable river, whofe fources arc in the ftate of New- York. 
Its principal head branches are the Mohackis and the 
Popachton j the latter of which rifes in the Katflcill 
Mountains on the eaft. This river runs foutherlyj and 
paifing Trenton, Philadelphia and Wilmington, opens 
into a fpacious bay of fixty miles in length, which com* 
hiunicates with the ocean by a paflage of fix orfeven 
leagues in breadth, between the Capes, Henlopen on the 
fouth, and May on the north. It bears a Ibip of the line 
to Philadelphia, about one hundred and twentymiles; and 
fmall craft to Trenton falls, and boats of burthen one 
Iiuncfred miles further. This river divides New-Jerfcy 
from Pennfylvania. 

^ RivfiR^ IN N£w- Jersey. 

132. The Rariton. The Rari ton proceeds ffom twa 
' branches, the north which rifes in Morris county and the 

fourfi in Hunterdon County. Running eaflerly, it paf- 
fcs New Brunfwic, and enters a fpacious bay, at Amboy^ 
oppofite to Staten Ifland, where it forms an excellent 
harbor. It is navigable for fmall veflcls to Brunfwic, a* j^ 
which place h an elegant bridge over the river, fupportcd |t 
by ftone piers. 

133. The Pajfaic and Hachenfac. iThe PaflTaic rifef 
in Morris county, and winds its way, in a very irregu* 
hr courfe, to the waters of the Atlantic. It united 
wkh the Hackenfac, and forms Newatk Bay^ oppofiljf 

fo the north end of Statcri iftatvA. TYv^ i^W^m^v^-vx- 

rer at Pattetfon arc highly TOtn^tvtic— 'IVit ^^<:V^^'^<=' 

i^o its fources in the Highlands, \tv \\\^ %.^^«i ^i ^^ 
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Vork, and rutining fouthj unites with the Pafiaic in New* 
&rk Bajr* Thefe rivers bear floo|ys a few miles, and over 
them are handfome bridges, on the public road between 
New- York and Philadelphia. 

RivEns IN THE State op New- York. 

134. The Hudfin, The Hudfon has two great head 
flreaifis ; one which arifes in the highlands wcit of Lake 
Champlain ; the other, called the Mohawk, which arifes 
in Stuben county, near the waters which run weftward. 
This branch is about one hundred and thirty miles in 
length — is boatable and opens an eafy communication 
with the weftern lakes. It enters the Hudfon by two 
ftrcams nearly oppofitc to Lanfmgburg, about tight miles 
above Albany. Juft nbove its confluence is the faU or 
Cohoe^. The Hudfon runs fouth and enters the At- 
lantic below Statcn Ifland. Between Staten Ifland and 
New- York, it forms a fpacious bay, and is joined by an 
arm of the fea called Eaft River. It bears fhips of a large 
f5ze to, the city of Hudfon, one humired and thirty miles,, 
and fmall craft forty miles further to Lanfingburg, near 
the rapids. 

135. Secondary Rivers. In the weftern part of this 
ftate is theGeneiee, aconfiderable river, which rifes intlie 
mountains of Pennfylvania, and running a hortTierly 
courfe, about a hundred milesjcnters theOntario. Seneca 
river has its fources in the Canadarqua, Seneca and Cay- 
uga Lakes. In its courfe, it receives the waters of the 
Oneida Lake, arid enters the Ontario. The Ofwegatchlc 
enters the Iroquois, near the northern boundary of the 
States. The Wallkill rifes weft of the Highlands and 
running a north eafterly courfe, enters the Hudfon, be- 
low Kingfton. Xhe Croton, which has its fources in 
New-Fairfield in Conneftiliut, and the eaftern part of 
New- York ftate,runsfouthwefteTly, and enters the Hud- 
fon in Tappan Bay. 

Rivers in Coni^ectic\st , 
1^6. Tie Hcftffatonuc. This fwtit \^ iotm^^^s^^ 
nreams, one From LanefboToug\\^t\veoOcvetVtawL'^vs 

for, in the county of Betklhite m lA?lS■a.cVv>^.^^^^^ 
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running foutherly, penetrates Connecticut, and after af 
courfe of one hundred miles, difcharges its waters \x^ 
Uie JSoundi between Milford and Stratford. It is nav* 
igated by fmall veflels to Derby, about ten miles froiB 
its mouth, above which its channel is ftoney and the 
ftream generally rapid. 

137. The Connehicut, The Conne£licut is a river o( 
confiderable magnitude, being generally four hundrel 
yards in breadth, and for the plenty and goodnefs of its 
nib, and the quantity of rich i&eadow fertilized by its 
waters, is equal to any river in the United States. Its 
fources are among the White Hills, and other higli 
lands on the borders of Canada-^-its courfe is foutherlj 
and its length about three hundred miles, to its dicharge 
into the Sound, between Saybrook and Lyme. It di* 
vides New-Hamp{hire from Vermont, penetrates the 
ftate of MafTachufetts in Hampfhire county, and fepa* 
rates Connecticut into almod equal parts. 

138. Navigation of the ConneSlicut and its trihutarj 
Jlreams* This river admits fmall veflels to Hartfordi 

forty-five miles from its mouth, and excepting the falls, 
is boatable almoft to its fources. The falls at Wal- 
pole, Greenfield and Springfield are made paflable ifl 
boats by locks. This river receives the Tunxis or Far- 
mington river in Windfor — the Agawaum in Weft- 
Springfield — the Chickopy in Springfield — the Deer- 
field in the town of the fame name — Miller's River- 
White River — Weft River — Amanoofuc— PafumfiCf 
and many fmaller ones. 

139. The Mohegan River or Thames. The Mohcgan 
is formed by the confluence of three main branches, the 
Shetucket, Quinebaug and Norwich rivers. It forms the 
excellent harbour of New-London and is navigable to 
Norwich fourteen miles from the found. The ftreams 
above Norwich are not navigable. 

Rivers in Rhode Island. 
140^ Providence River. This la ?l tei^SX wet ^\S^ 
A/Is into JVarraganfet Bay, at tlie iomju oi '^tonv^cw 
T/us bay U navigable for Ur^e ftu^^ xa ^xw\^^ 
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tiiirty miles from the fea ^ it contains feveral large and 
Fertile iHands, and forms oppofite to Newport, one of the 
mod fpacious and fafe harbours in the world. This bay 
Pcceives the two largeft rivers in the ftate of Rhode-Ifl- 
andy the Patucket on the eaftj and the Pawtuxet on the 
inreft. 

Rivers in Massachusetts. 

141. The Merrimac, This is a confiderable river of . 
Maflachufetts and New- Hampihir^, which proceeds from 
three or four dreams \ one called Pemigewaflet — another 
Winepifeogee, from the lake of that name — a third from 
die White Hills, and a fourth called Baker's river. — Af- 
ter the junction of thefe it proceeds foutherly and eafter- 
ly about ninety miles, and unites with the Atlantic below 
Newburyport. It is navigable about twenty miles to 
Haverhill, and furnifhes above that town boatable wa- 
ters. In this ftate alfo are Charles, Miftic and Taunton 
Rivers ; and the Conne£ticut flows through the county 
of Hampfhire. .- 

Rivers IN New-Hampshire. > V 

142. The Pafcataqua or Pifcataivay. This river fprings 
in the town of Wakefield in New-Hampfhire, and run- 
ning fouth eafterly, about forty miles, and dividing New 
Hampihire from Maine, unites with the- Atlantic, below 
Portfmouth. About feven miles above Portfmouth, it 
receives the weftern branch, which is formed by feveral 
Itteams, and heire becomes a deep, rapid river, never 
feezing and navigable for large fhips. It forms an ex- 
cellent harbour at Portfmouth. The Merrimac alfo has 
its fource8,and the principal part of its courfe in New- 
Hampfhire. 

Rivers in Maine. 

143. The Sauco. This is a confiderable river in the 
Diftrift of Maine, originating among the White Hillsy 
Wid winding, in an eafterly courfe, to the Atlantic. It 

I ^^ navigable to the fall, about fix miles, and above that^ 
I Wtablc. 

r^f ^e jindrofcoggin. This iVveT, c^^^ ^^\ 
^mmfcoggin, has its fources xvoTtYi oi ^^ ^\i^^ 
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MottntamS) and in lake Umbagbg; it runs inNew-Hai 
fliire for foQie didance near the border of the ftate ; tl 
crofling into Maine, vrinds its courfe towards the oce 
and unites with the Kennebec about twenty miks fr 
the fea. The dream formed by this confluence was 1 
meily called Sagadahoc. 

145. The Kennebec^ This is a btrgc river, arifinj 
the High Ridges of land that form the boundary of 
United States, In its courfe, it receives the Sebaftic 
on the north, and Sandy river on the fouth, and falls i 
the Atlantic, eaftof Cafco bay. It is navtgaUe fortji 
miles, 2iXiA boatable above die fall. The main bra 
pafics through a large lake called Moofe-^head or M( 
Lake. 

146- TU Penabfcai. The Pcnobfcot b the far 
river in Maine. It has its fources in the high h 
that divide Canada from the United States, and rum 
fouth eailerly (alb into tho Atlantic. It is navig 
forty miles, and boatable above the fird fall for ievi 
miles without intemiptdon. By this river, the Ind 
formerly made their mroads from Can^a upon the 
ly fettlements. 

147. ThfScwdttc* This is a confiderabie rivel 
Maine, which, rifmg in the hills and paffing a lake d 
fame name, falls into the bay of Paflamaquoddy. ' 
north eadern branch of this river, has been determi 
to be the eadern limit of the United States, and 
boundary between them and thcBritifli Province of N 
Brunfwic. 

Rivers in Vermont. 

148. The MiJJiJko. The Miffifko is the mod no 
crly river in Vermont. It has its fource in Belvid 
and running north ead, enters Canada ; then ben< 
wederly and foutherly, croffes the line into Verm 
and.ecters a bay of the fame name, in Champlain, in 
townfhip. of Highgatc. It is about fcventy milei 
length. 

I4f. TheLamnU The LamoW \% a. tvncx q?1 ^^t 
•ofMinHko. It proceeds ixowx si ^otv<\ \\\ Q\o^^ 
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Enr^ing wefterly unites its waters with lake Chainplain 
Colchcftcr, five miles north of Onion River. 
. ^ 1 50. Omon Riier. This river has its fourcc fourteen 
**^ilc8 weft of Connedicut river in the town of Cabot, 
^^d running a north wefterly courfc, difcharges it« wa- 
fers into Lake Chatnplain, between BurKngton and Gol- 
^iiefter. Its waters are navigable five miles from its 
*^outh, and boatable much farther between its faUs. — 
j^y this river the Indians formerly travelled, when they 
*nvadcd the fettlements on die ConneAtcut. 

151. Oiter Creek. This is a boatable ftream in Ver- 
xiiont, arifing in Bromley, running northerly about nine** 
^y miks, and falling in^ lake Champlain, at Ferrif- 
>2mrg. 

Rivers in the British Provinces- 

152. The St. JohfCs. This is a large river in the Pro- 
vince of New-Brunfwic 5 three hundred and fifty miles 
ta length, navigable for coafters fixty miles, and for boats 
;^^o hundred. It has its feurces in the ridges of high 
land wl^ich divide the waters of the St. Lawrence from 

. thofewhic^h fall into the Afiantic, and running a fouth 
«afterly courfe, falls into the bay of Fundy. In Canada 
. |5s the Iroquois which has been defcribed. 
i : ^S3» General remarks •onthe Rivers of North America. 
[/Of the eighty three rivers here defcribed, feventy four 
jo^ are ftreams that water the territories of the United 
iStates, and nearly forty of them are rivers of primary 
[gt:|'tnagRttude and importance to navigation. Maft of 
^hem have their fources in that immetafe chain of Moun- 
tains, which, under various names, extend from north 
rtfl^aft to fouth weft through the whole territory — a dif- 
erJ*^pcc of alt leaft fifteett hundred miles. Thofc mxrai*- . 
{inlWns, receiving the ram and the fnow, embofom vaft 
^jiit^^crvoirs of water, from which rffue innumerable 
tkVteams to refrefh and fertilize this vaft extent of coun- 

154. The jreezhg of Rivers. M\ >j!cv^ "^vs^t^ >kv 
,^onh America, which are notthwaiA ^iv^ ^"aj^^-jct^ ^^ 
^^cHudfyn, are covered witK a .budgje. ol \c«. "^^^"^ 
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every winter, nearly to their mouths. 1 
the Delaware and Sufquehanna in ordinary 
always frozen above their rapids and neai 
ces — ufually fo, for a few weeks, below ni 
ter — and are always clofed to their mouth 
of uncommon feverity, In fuch winters a 
crs and bays are covered with ice as far fc 
ginia, and fometimes, tho' rarely, in the Cs 
the winter of 1779-80, loaded carriages p 
peak bay on the ice at Annapolis, where it 
wide. 

155. FreJbetSi Frefhes or Inundations in 
reafon of great rains or the fudden meltii 
rivers are often fwelled, fo as to quit theii 
overflow the adjacent low lands. In the n 
of the fouthern dates, thefe frefhets ufu 
from rains, and may happen at any feafoi 
But from the Sufquehanna northward ai 
altho' excefliye rains may caufe inundati 
diflblving of the fnow in the fpring, is 
caufe. When thefe fre{hets«are greai, fud 
fore the rivers are clear of ice, they fometi 
great deftruftion, fwceping away trees, fen 
mills, houfes and every thing on their bank 
able inilances of fuch deflrudiion happen 
1784 and 1807. 

156. The annual fioods in the ConneBict 
undations of the Conne£iicut are annual, \ 
remarkable of any in the eaftern dates 
fwclling of the water** is when the fnow i 
the Atlantic (bore and on the low land 
river, which ufually happens about the lai 
ry or beginning of March } and, at this u 
is cleared of icie ufually for one hundre4 r 
froin its mouth. About a month later, a 
more confiderable flood ia caufed by the r 
fnow, on the interior mountains, and aboi 
the- river. This flood rifing from twer 
fee^, fpreads the waters over the flats, or 
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;reat extent — furrounding trees and buildings — and 
xhibiting a fea of water, among villages and cultivated 
ields. ' 

157 The utiliu of Rhers, The ufcs of rivers arc 
nnumerable — Tney fupply frefh water for the neigh- 
loring inhabitants — they may be fpread over fields to 
lourifh grafs, rice, indigo, or other valuable plants— 
hey feed numberblcfs fiflbes which furnifh man with 
ood or an article of commerce — they fupply water for 
nills and forges, and thus fave an incredible quantity 
>f labor — they conftitute the boundaries of kingdoms, 
kates, towns and pofleffions — they bring down from 
he hills a fat, flimy fubftance or particles of rich mold, 
he remains of trees - and plants, which are lodged on 
nouBtains beyond the reach of man, and depofit them 
>n the verdant plains below ; and lo wondeful is the 
tconomy of nature, that this process by which the lands 
>f the huibandman are fertilized, without his own la- 
>or, is performed annually in fpring, juft before the 
armer nvants thcv manure on his land, and when no 
•rops can be injured by the inundation. 

158. The means by nvhich rivers are fupplud. As 
ivater, next to air, is the mod neceflary article for man 
an4 beaft, fo the beneficent Author of nature has fur- 
fiilhed it in the utmoft abundance. That clement, in 
the form of water, fills the «arth near its furface, where,. 
|f it does not iffue in fprings, it may be found by dig- 
ing wells. In the form of water, it ferves innumera- 
ble eflential ufes ; but as the laws of gravitation, which 
^ccafion it to fall and run to the ocean, prevent its re- 
turn, the Author of nature has endowed that element 
ith a capacity of being rarefied and by the action of 
eat, raifed in the form of vapor, which is feen in 
louds J or it incorporates with the air, and becomes 
irifiblc. In this manner, water is buoyed up in the 
ospliere, wafted over the land, and being difenga^- 
from its heat, and condenfed into clouis, \^: \& ^^^vcv 
tecipitated upon the earth. - By this aftoivv^vcv^ vev^- 
^anifmairis converted into water *q xeiteftv OciS. ^'^.'^'^> 

E 
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and water is converted into air by evaporation, to be 
wafted over the earth. Wonderful is the procefs, osM 
glorious the Author. ^ 

Cataracts. 

159. Rapids^ and Falls or Caiara&s, When rivers 
flow along a plain and nearly on a level, they move with 
a gentle and filent current. When the bed of a river 
defcends confiderably, its waters, flow rapidly, and fuch 
places are called rapids. If the water falls over a pre- 
cipice in the channel, the place is called a fall orcata- 
ra£l: $ and the waters of a large river, falling in a iheet 
over a precipice, or tumbling and daihing and foami&g. 
among broken rocks^ exhibit one of the moft grand andj 
entertaining fpectacles in nature. 

160 Tie principal Cataracts in America. The moJ 
diftinguifhed Cataraft in the United States, and per- 
haps in the world is, the fall of Niagara, iTetweenthi 
lakes Ontario and Erie. The perpendicular defcent 
of the water is nearly one hundred and fifty feet, and 
the breadth of the river more than fevenhundred yards. 
The roaring of the water is heard from 20 to 40 mileSr 
according to the we^jher 5 the earth near the fall ftcfflS 
to tremble \ and a mift conftantly arifes from the fpraj 
of the daihing waters, which forms a cloud ovefthfi 
place. 

161 Other Fallu At the fall of St. Anthony the wa 
ters of the Miffifippi are precipitated at once aboitf 
thirty feet. The fall of the Mohawk, called Cohoefij 
about two miles from its junction with the Hudfon^fl 
a charming fpedlacle ; the water rolling over a rods 
extended from fide to fide, in a fingle iheet, and fall^ 
ing about 60 feet. The Paflaic fall in New-Jerfe 
forms an interefting fpe£lacle ; the water falling ia 
(heet into a chafm of the rock, about feventy feet, fiflj 
a paflage below on one .fide of the opening. At * 
Cataract in the Houfatonuck, between Salifbury and 
naan in Conne£ticut, the river tumbles down a ft 

rock about Gxty feet, exhlVitirvj ^ ^x?A\^^T3A^\^>xt^^a5! 
/bene. 
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52 The Fallot Walpole. At Walpole, in New-Hamp- 
:, is St remarkable fail in the Conne£kicut. The ri- 
s there narrowed to the breadth of 22 rods, and the 
im divided by a rock into two channels, one of 
:h, when the - river is low, is dry. The whole riv- 

then thrown into the other channel, and defcends 
paflTage of fixteen feet wide, with amazing force 

velocity, forming a moft romantic and interefting 
lade. 

53 Other falh and rapids. All large rivers Jiave 
or rapids, and thefe in the United States, are too 

erous to be feverally defcribcd. Moil rivtrs have 
Isjufl above the head of tide wate f. The rapids 
e Hudfon are jufl: above Lanfingburg and the con- 
ice of the Mohawk — in the Delaware, they arc at 
iton — in the Schuylkill, a few miles above Phila- 
hia — in the Susquehanna, about twenty milea from 
louth — in the Potomac, juft above Georgetown — 
he Rappahannoc, near Frederickfburg, and in the 
es, at Richmond. As the head branches of all 
I rivers are in mountainous tracts of country, there 
jfually rapids or falls, whore the rivers leave the • 
country, and defcend into plains- 

Lakes. 

54 Lakes and Ponds. Lakes and ponds are collec- 
j of water in valleys or hollow places ; fome of 
:i are fed moftly by fprings which do not appear ; 
rs are fed by rivulets from hills and mountains. — 
ie of them have no outlet \ others arc the fourccspf 
rs and brooks. * 

55 The Lakes in the United States, The greateft 
)6lions of inland water in the United States, are on 
northern boundary, feparating them from the Brit- 
soiSeffions in Canada. The moft. remote of thefe 
le Lake of the Woods, on the north weft frontier 
ae United States. Its length is faid to he ow^ Vv>w\- 

l miles and hs hrezdth thirty or foU'y \ >avxt \t\^^.'^ '^^'^ 
' fully explored. 
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166 Lake Superior, Superior is one of the largi 
inland bodies of water on the globe, being fifteen ha 
dred miles in circumference, with a rocky and mou 
tainous (hore. It contains many iflands, oneof whi 
is faid to be a hundred miles in length. It is fuppli 
with water by many dreams and feme large rivei 
and it communicates with Huron by the ft rait df 
Mary. Its water is clear, deep and cold ; aboundi 
with fifh, efpecially fturgeon and trout of a large fize. 

167 The Huron, LakeHuron is fuppofed tobe( 
thoufand miles in circumference, but is of a triangi 
form. *As it receives a current of water from Sup 
or, fo it difcharges its waters into Erie on the foul 
it alfo communicates with Lake Mifhigan on the w 
by the ftrait of Mifliillimakinac. 

168. The Mijhigan, This lake is about two hund 
and eighty piles in length, about fixty in breadth,; 
fix hundred in circumference. It receives a num 
of rivers, from fome of which a communication r 
be eafily made to the rivers which fall into Erie, 
"Waubofli and Illinois. 

169 Erie. Erie is upwards of two hundred mile 
length, and about forty in width. It communic 
with Huron by a river, called Deiroit, which fign; 
Tkjirait ; and by Lake St. Clair. On this river ih 
a fortress, called by the fame name, Detroit. By 
flreams that fall into this Lake, a communicatio; 
very eafy with thofe which fall into the Ohio and M 
jgan. 

170 Ontario, Ontario is the lad of the great ci 
of inland waters which border the United States 
Canada. It is about fix hundred miles in circun 
cnce, and communicates on the weft with Erie by 
agara, and on the eaft, with the Iroquois or St. I 
rcnce. All thefe lakes are navigable for large i 
and abound with a vvariety of excellent fi(h, air 
which are trout weighing from fixty to ninety pounds 

171 Champlatn, Champlain is a large lake, b 
two hundred miles in length and generally five inbrea 
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lies in the northern part of the (late of New- York, 
iding it from Vermont, and extending into Canada. 
1 thefouth, it receives the waters of lake George at 
:onderoga and communicates with South Bay, which 
eives the waters of Wood Creek. It contains fev- 
1 illands, fome of which, as the north and fouth 
TO, are inhabited. Its waters are difcharged into ' 
\ St.. Lawrence by the river SorelL 

172 Lake George, To the fouth weft of Champlaiit ^ 
\ L^ke George, about thirty-five miles long and from 

I to feven wide. The waters of this lake are one 
adred feet higher than the furface of Champlain, in- 
which they fall. The fouth end of the George ex- 
ds within, fourteen miles of theHudf6n; and here 
raerly ftood Fort George on the Lake, an4 Fort Ed- 
rd on the Hudfon, at the point of commutation. 

173 South Bay, This is a continual^ of Lake 
amplain, about thirty miles in length Ind infom^ 
ces, one in breadth ; at the head it receives Wood 
sek in Skeenfborough. It communicates with Cham- 
in by a ft rait of half a mile wide, on the weft of 
lich, in the ftate of New- York, {lands old Fort 
:onderoga, and on the eaft in Vermont,' Mount In- 
icndence, which was fortified by the Americahs in 

76. 

1 74 Moofeheady or Moofe Lake. This is a confidcr- 
Ic lake in the diftrict of Maine and county of Lin- 
tn, from which iflues the eaft branch of Kennebec 
ver. Its fliores are irregular, but it has not been 
II7 explored. 

175 The Wifiipifiogy Lake, This is the largeft lake 
New-Hamplhire, being twenty-two miles long anil, 
fome places, eight miles wide. It lies in the Mceft- v. 

1 part of the ftate afid gives rife to a river of the ftnre \ 
me, which is one of the principal fources of the Mer*-- 
Qac. 

i}(S Umiagog. This is a confideTa\>\e\joA.^ |^i'^'2C«.^ 
?pmly in JP^ew-Hampfliire aud p2ixl\^ \Yi ^%w^^- 
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It is very irregular in its form, but its dimenfions are win 
not known. lels — 

177 Memfremagog. This lake lies on the borders of kbter 
Vermont and Canada, chiefly in Canada. It is about 
forty miles in length zn^ two or three in breadth. Its 
waters communicate with the St. Lawrence by the riv«r; 
St. Francis. 

^178 New Streams. In the year 1775, the river Sau^ 
CO was fudd^nly fwelled, without great rain, in a man- 
ner to furprize the inhabitants. It U"as afterwards dit 
covered that a body of water had burft out of the fide 
of the White Mountain, and poured itfelf into that 
river. The Cream ftill continues to flow from tk^ 
fame fqitrce, and has confidcrably augmeated the rivet 
Sauco, \ ^ , J-*&cri 

i)g j^c^Channels in Rivers. In many places, theraicatecti! 
is fufficienHevidence that large rivers _ have changed! 182. 
their channefis — the old channels exhibiting all th 
marks of the flowing of waters in fome former pcrioi 
— as ftones and rocks worn fmooth. The Connefticut 
winds thro a meadow or flat, which has all been for 
cd by the current, and it ftill changes its channel, grad 
ually wearing off the land on one fide, and depoGtinj 
it on the otlitr. In March 1 784, a fudden thaw brofc 
up the ice when thick and ftrong, and au immenfe b 
dy lodging on the flats above Hartford, dammed » 
the channel — ^immediately the water rofe, ruflicd ove 
its eaftern bank, and began to wear a new channel ne 
a mile from the prefent. But the ice fuddenly gav< 
way, and the river refumcd its old channel. 

,\ Islands. 

180 ^ofe portions of the earth which are compar^jskwan 
lively fmall, and furrounded by water, are called i/^ 
o'/zJ/. Some of thcfe arc pxoWbl^ tba f vimmits of hiil ^gAt K^ 
yr mountains f whofe bafcs aie ot\ Oev^ \iQ\x.QYa^Vw 
7ean. Some of them appear to b^ ^s oU ^^ v\v& ^^^^- 
5w iavc been formed by t3:i* low oi wxt^^xv<:.\^ 
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the fea or at the mouths of rivers, or in their chan- 
-and fome have been thrown up by the action of 
Taneaii fire. 

IJlandr on the American Coqfl. 
[. Long'IJland. Long-Ifland is fituated near the 
of the main land, beginning near New- York, and 
g nearly oppofite to the line between Conneftigut 
Lhode-lfland. Its length from eaft to weft is about 
liles, and its general breadth about ten. It is fep- 
L from the main land by a ftrait called the Sound, 
I is from eighteen miles to half a mile wide ; and 
? weft, is feparated from Staten-Ifland, by the 
channel of the Hudfon, with the waters t)f the eaft 
. It contains tliree counties and is a^art of the 
of New- York. JF 

2. Staten-IJland, This lies weft oilLong-Iflahd, 
fomed in a bay, nine miles fouth-weftof New- York, 
ibout eighteen miles in length by fix in breadth, and 

the county of Richmond. Its inhabitants are 
r four' thoufand, and it belongs to the State of 
York. 

5. Fijber^s and Plum^IJIands. Fiflier's Ifland lies in 
und, oppofite to Groton and Stonington, in Con- 
:ut. It is eight miles in length, and two in breadth 
>ntains a few good Farms. It belongs to the State 
w-York, and is annexed to the County of Suffolk 
mg-liland. Between this Ifland and a fmall un- 
ited Ifland called Gull-Ifland, is a very rapid tide, 

fuprifing rippling of the water called the Race, 
he mouth of the Connedlicut, is Plum-Ifland, in- 
;d by five or fix families. 

\, Block and Gardiner^ s-IJlands, Block-Ifland liefe 
ward of the harbor of Newport, about twenty 
It is about twelve miles in \et\%\lA> iovvx Sxn. 
tb^ belongs to the ftate of Rhode-lftatvd, ^ixv^ ^^^cv- 
93 townihip by the name of N'ew-SVvot^Vv^YCv. V- 
?, abounding with cattle, and retrvatV^^^iV^ ^^V^^' 
f cJiecfc. Its inhabitants avc u^^x\^ \cN^tv.\c^^ 
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dred. Gardiner's-Iiland lies near Montauk f 
Long-Ifland — it contains about three thousand 
land, affording good pafturagc. 

185. Rhode-ljland, This Ifland lies in Nar 
Bay; is aboutfourtecn miles in length and two in 
Its foil is very luxuriant, and well cultivated 
was robbed of its wood by the Britifli troops in t 
liUionary war. On the fouth-weft end (lands K 
one of the largeft towns in the (late, oppofitc to ' 
Goat-Ifland, about a mile from the town, on wh 
fort. 

1 86. Conankut^ This is an Ifland in the Nj 
fet Bay, well of Newport, fix or feven miles ii 
from norfli to fouth, but narrow. Its foil is li 
and well cliltivated. On the fouth point of th 
(lands the lk;ht-Houfe, and the channel on eacl 
the Ifland i^Ravigable for large fliips. To the 
ward in the fame Bay, lies Prudence and a few 
Iflands. 

187. The Elizabeth'IJlands. Thefe Iflands f orir 
extending from north-ead to fouth- wed, along th 
ern (hore of MafTachufetts, from Buzzard's Bay 

' fite to New-Bedford. They are numerous, 
chief are Na(ha wn, Pafqui, Na(hawenna, Pinneqi 

. Cuttahunk. They have moftly a rich foil and a 
tivated. On Cuttahunk, the fouth weftern I 
this chain, Capt. Gofnold landed and Hxed a ha 
with a view to maice a fettlement in the year x( 
his people grew uneafy, and all returned. 

188. Marthas Vineyard. This is an Ifland 
ing to Maflachufetts, of about twenty miles in le 
fix in width, fituated about eight or nine miles, i 
ly of the Elizabeth-Iflauds, and weftward o 
tucket. The foil is good and the inhabitants 
four thoufand. Here is a fafe harbor, and verj 
in winter, when (hips bound to Bofton caiiinot 

round the /hoals of Nantucket 7>xA Q^^^ Co^ 
^r&ilera wd of lhi§ llkud is ^ ^tcd^vc^ ^1 
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icad, [Gofnold called it Dover Cliflf,] very high and 
b«ep, and of a reddifh color. 

189. Nantucket. This Ifland lies eaftward of Mar- 
tia's Vineyard, and fouthv^ard of Cape Cod, at the dif- 
ance of twenty-five miles. It is about fifteen miles 
:>ng and from three to ten wide, and contains good 
and J but a principal occupation of the people is the 
vhale filhery. Its inhabitants are nearly five thoufand, 
rioftly quakcrs. It is a county and belongs to MafTa-* 
liufetts. 

190. Other IJlands. There arc many Iflands belong- 
ng to tlie United States, which are too fmall to require 
I particular y.efcription. Bofton Bay is crowded with 
mall Iflands, fome of them inhabited, and many of them 
:ultivated. On one of them Hands Fort Independence, 
i ftrong fortrefs, commanding the entrance into the 
iarbor. The coaft of Maine is lined with fmall Iflands 5 
md fo is the fliore of the CaroHnas and Georgia. Some 
>f the Iflands on the fouthern coaft have an excellent 
toil, and furnifh the befl crops of cotton. They were 
covered with live oak, the bed of (hip timber, but 
this is rapidly difappearing before the hand of the cul- 
tivator. 

191. The Ufes of IJlands. In addition to the value 
of Iflands, as land for cultivation, they have an impor- 
tant ufe in regard to navigation. Iflands form a bul- 
wark againft the violence of the billows which are in- 
ceffantly rolling from the ocean •, protecting the mouths 

G of rivers and the entrance of Harbors. Wereitnotforlfl- 
[ ands, the (hores of bays and rivers at their entrance, 
Would be almoft incefliantly beat with the fwelling lur- 
ps, which would prevent or render dangerous, the en- 
trance of (hips. This is one of ten thoufand evidences 
of the wifdom and kindnefs of a beneficent Creator, m 
the ftruftute of the earth. 

192. New or Volcanic IJlands. The 2LUC\t.tv^^'\\'\^ "a^ v 
tradition that the two celebrated IftauA'a oS. Qx^^^t;^ 
Delos and Rhodes, emerged from the fc^ ^^^ l^N^-t';^ 
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fmallcr iflands. But it is well authenticated tl 
Iflands Thera and Therafia arofe from the fea by 
of fubterranean fire, about two hundred and thirt 
years before Chrid. One of thefe lilands now 
Santorln, is thirty-five miles in circumference J 
habited. About one hundred and thirty year 
arofe Hiera ; and about the twenty firft year 
Chriftian Era, arofe another Ifland called Thia. 
year after Chrift 725, arofe another Ifland near 
attended withfmoke, and a denfe fubftance that h; 
into a kind of pumice flone. 

J 93. Iflands thrown up in modern times, 1 
1 707, happened an earthquake at Santorin, and t" 
after, appeared a new Ifland not far diftant, a 
with a noxious vapor, and a difmal noife that la 
two months. In Oftober 1720 a fire arofe ou 
fea near Tercera, one of the Azores, arid with it 
and", which was covered with fire and fmoke ; 
were thrown to a diftance, and a noife refcmblin 
der accompanied this event. 

194. New IJlands near Iceland. In 1784,: 
greateft volcanic difchargcs in Iceland, that are n 
two Iflands appeared, one of them a hundre 
fouth-weft of Iceland, in a place where the 
fix hundred feet deep. This threw out fir 
pumice ftones and other volcanic matter, fc 
time 5 but this and the other afterwards funk 1 
appeared. 

195, Lands made by Rivers and Currents, j 
current in the ocean will fometimes throw up 
on its fides, or by means of eddies, from fh- 
points of land. In this manner Cape Hatten 
Fear and Cape Cod feem to have been producer 
force of the Gulf ftream, which creates pow( 
dies and counter currents. Rivers alfo for 
fhoals and Iflands by fand and other fubilances 
into the fea by their currents. Thus the Nile ii 
tf^ fuppofed to have formed the lands called the 

iiid the Miffifippi has by the force of itscurrei 
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made two hundred miles of flat land in the Gulf of 
xico. 

^6. Additions to Vallies and Plains, The currents 
rivers, fmall dreams and^torrents caufed by rain, are 
(tantly wearing upon the hills and driving the 
:h and fand into the valleys below. Thus the flat 
Is in the Carolinas appear to be formed or enlarged 

matter brought down from the hills, or thrown 
by the refifting waters of the ocean. Thus, in the 
idows adjoining our rivers and lakes, logS) leaves 
I other, vegetables, and fometimes frogs are dug up, 
m a depth of ten, or twenty feet. At Burlington, 
iTermont, in 1788, many frogs in a torpid ftat€ were 
; from the earth, twenty-five feet below the furface. 
ere they muft have been covered by the earth depo- 
d by Onion river, and there they muft have lain 

ages, perhaps centuries. Being cxpofed to the 

they foon recovered life and motion ; but not 
ng able to endure the heat of the fun they per- 
jd. 

Gulfs, Bays, &c. 
[97. Chief Gulfs and Bap in North America. Two 
t bays or inland feas terminate, on the north, the 
)wu territory of North America. The flrft takes the 
ne of Hudfon's Bay, fromi the difcoi^erer. This lies 
the north of Canada and Labrador, and communi- 
es with the Atlantic by Hudfon's Strait, It is from 
3 to three hundred leagues in length, and is occupied 

the Britifli nation, to whom it is valuable only by 
ansof the fur trade and fifliery which are enjoyed ex- 
fivcly by a company. This Bay was difcovered 
1610. 

198. Baffin^s Bay. North of Hudfon's Bay is ano- 
T called Baffin's Bay, from the navigator who difco- 
ed it in 1662. This is an immense body of water, , 
iimunicating with the Atlantic, by Baffin's, and Da- 
's Straits. It extends from tKQ;';}.otVv iv'qgts.^ 's^ 
'th latitude nearly 'to the 8ot\\, V\X ^ tt%vaKN.fe cdv^'k 
• it is navigabh only for a £cn^ >jj€.^'^ va''^*'^'^^'* 
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and lis feldom or never free from vaft bodies of floating 



ice. 



199. Gulf of St. Laivrence, The river Iroquois, or j 
St. Lawrence opens into a bay ninety miles wide, at 
its junftion with the waters of the Atlantic. In froi 
of it is the large Ifl and of Newfoundland, almoft foil 
hundred miles in length, and within it, arc St. John'^l 
Anticoiti and others. On the north, between New*! 
foundland and Labrador, is the ilrait of Belifle, about] 
twenty miles wide ; ' and on the fouth a ftill wido] 
channel by which this Gulf communicates with the At*| 
lantic. 

200. Bay of Fundy\ This is a confiderable arm 
the fea, extending north-eaft from the north limit of th^ 
United States, about two hundred miles, into the tci 
tory of Nova-Scotia. At its entrance from the fea, iti 
twelve leagues wide, but it narrows as it proceeds intfl 
the land. It is remarkable for its tides, which by mean? 
of the comprcflion of its waters between the adjacei 
fljores, arc fwelled to forty and even fixtyfeet/ " 
rapidly is the flood tide poured into the gulf, that fma 
animals, feeding on the flats are fometimes overtake! 
and browned. 

20 1. Smaller Bays. Between Fundy and theDela^ 
ware, are many fmall bays, which form excellent harbors 
— among which are Pafl!amaquoddy Bay, at the moutM 
of the river Scooduc— Penobfcot Bay, at the mouth oT 
the river of that name — Cafco^!^y, on the fouth^f the 
entrance into theKennebcc — ^Kffton Bay, between Capcj 
Ann and Gape Godr-Bamftafcle Bay, on the north, anf 
Buzzard's Bay on the fouth of Cape Cod — and Narra- 
ganfet's Bay in Rhode-Ifland. 

202. The Delaware. The Delaware is a large bay^ 
communicating with the Atlantic between Cape Maj 
on the north and Henlopen pn tlie fouth. It extenc' 
about fixty miles within the land, and receives Delaws 
River, at Bombay Hook. 

203. The Chefopeak. This bay communicates wit 
the ocean between CapeChatks oxixSaa tvo\\JtL ^xAYtf^ 
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on the fouth. It llretches into the land two hun- 
ed and fixty miles, with a breadth of about fix 
^ucs ; dividing Virginia and a part of Maryland ; that 
tt between the bay and the fea being called the Eaf- 
nfhore. It terminates on the north at Elkton in. 
aryland — receiving fome of the largeft , rivers in A- 
:rica and furnifhing a vaft inland navigation through a 
tile and populous country. 

204 Remarkable fiapes^ and Points. On the coaft of 
i Carolinas^ are Cape ^ar and Cape Hatteras, which 
tend far into the ocean, and projecting ft ill farther 
pgerous fhoals. Cape Cod on the (hore of Mafla- 
jufetts is equally Temarkable. It extends into the 
san In forlh of an elbow^ about fixty five miles, and 
speninfula is from three to nine miles broad. Be- 
ad the Cape lie very extenfive fhoals. 
305 Peninfulas. The ftrip of land between the 
.efopeake and the ocean, is a temarkable peninfula, 
o hundred and fifty miles long, and aimod uniform- 
level. Cape Cod forms another remarkable peninfu- 
The town of Bofton ftands on a peninfula. T^ie 
ith eaftern part of Nova Scotia is an extenfive pen- 
iila, formed by the bay of Fundy. On this ftands 
Jifax, a confiderable town, on a fine harbour and the 
>ital of the Province. The fouthcrn point of this land 
called Cape Sable. 

206 Swamps and MoraJJes. When water cannot 
d a paflage to the ocean, or when a level plain ad- 
ns the fea and rivers, the water forms a fwamp, 
irih, or morafs. In fuch fituations the water ftag- 
:es, lofcs its purity, and becomes impregnated with 
trefceut fub (lances, as wood and plants, which gene- 
e innumerable infetls, and emit exhalations noxious 
the neighbouring inhabitants. The principal moraf- 
^ in the United States, are on the borders of the fea 
the rivers to the fouth ward of the Hudfon. The 
pft confiderable fwamps are thofe ciWed Btfmal^vct 
'^rgjnla and North Carolina, one o£ v^VvvcVi^^ xNxv^'^'i 
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miles inlength|b]r ten in breadth, and covered wtti 
reeds, briars, and various kinds of flirubs. The 
quafanoka, a fwamp in Georgia, is three hundred 
in length. 

207 The Gulf Stream. A remarkable curr 
the Atlantic, running from fouth \^eft to north i 
long the American coaft from Florida to Net? 
land, is called the Gulf Stream. The name is < 
from an opinion that this current is occafioned 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico, which are accun 
there by the force of the trade winds, and which 
pafTage from the gulf between the American 
and the Bahama idands. It is more probable 
concurring, if not a chief caufe, is the general < 
of the Atlantic which fets to the fouthwar 
meeting with the continent of South America, 
of the waters are repelled and forced^ into a count 
rent, along the ihorc through the gulf. 

208 ^e properties of this Current, This 
moves at the rate of two or three miles an hour 
diftant from the American (hore from 70 to 15c 
according as the (hore projeds in capes or rel 
bays. It proceeds to the bank of Newfoundland, 
it turns to the eaft and appears to be loft in the 
current of the Atlantic, which iets to the fou 
walking the weltem iiles and the African iho] 
waters, coming from a tropical climate, are warm 
the waters on foundings along the American ih( 
is alfo unfathomable, and deep water, in the o< 
warmer than water on banks and fhoals. 
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Origin of Man, and op the Americans. 



Of the firjl pe<h rTlHE firft information wc 
ng of the earth, \^ have refpecting the pco- 

of this globe, is given in the Holy Scriptures* 
I them it appears, that the firft inhabitants were 
ed in the fertile and pleafant countries near the 
( Euphrates and Tigris, in Mefopotamia and Babj- 
. Pr6m them fprung the various nations, in Afia, 
pe, Africa and America. 

Progrefs of feience and ctvUhutkn. Thofe coun- 
which were firft peopled and whofe mild cli- 
and fertile foil, invited the fixed refidence of m^n, 
firft elightened with the beams of fcience. Among 
were AiTyria and Egypt* Letters were invented 

: eaft, and appear to have been firft cultivated in 
:ia. From Affyria to Egypt and from Egypt to 
cc, aiid thence to Rome, letters were propagated, 
he rude inhabitants were inftru&ed in the arts and 
ces. 

1 The Peopling ^ America. It is evident that 
r centuries after the old continent was well inha- 
, and highly civilized, the American Continent re- 
ed the refidence of wild beafts only. By what 
s men found their way to this continent, is not 
certain ; but there is good reafon to believe, they 

1 from the northern parts of Tartary, to the north 
:m coaft of America, not long after, and perhaps 
e the Cbridian Era. The Meacican traditions and 
ical paintings all dedi^ce the origin of the Mexican 
ns from the north weft^ 

2 The progrefs of fettlemenu iv the natives. It 
7 probable iwm the Mexican ViiR.ot^^ tii-aX ^^ "«>.* 
of Americif migrated m hords, c\^t\% o« vc^^^\ 
g, like the Tzrtars, with thcit iamvYvt^ ^^^ ^"^^ 
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ftan cc .Thcfe tribes probably ranged firft ab 
weft^m ftore of North America, following each ( 
fucccfllon, like waves, following waves, as the; 
invited to thci fouth, by the mildncfs of the cUit 
were driven by other tribes in their rear ; unt 
ieated themfeives in the warm and fertile vales c 
ico. That country as well as Peru had becoo 
populous when firll vifited by Europeans. 

213 Settlements on the Atlantic. It is p 
that when the warmer regions of America had 

. populous, the Indians began to fpread themfelv 
the eallern parts of the continent, following the 
of rivers, and the (horc of the Atlantic. In this j 
they would firft find the rivers that fall ii 
Miflifippi, and purfuing them, would find ani 
the rich intervals on thefe rivers. , Then con 
their courfe, they would be led along the 
ma, the Tennefiee, the Ohio, and the* Waul 
their fources^nd croffing the mountains and tin 
would purfue the dreams that fail into the A 
And hence perhaps the tradition among the Ind 
the United States, that their anceftors came fr< 
fouth weft, «nd that the great Spirit re fides i 
quarter. 

a X 4 Time wi^n America was firft peopled. T 
tecas, the moft ancient tribe in Mexico, date ti 

. tablifliment in that country, as far back as the 

. century of our era. This nation was nearly deftr 
a famin ^nd mortal peftilence about the year on< 
fandand ti irty one. Otlier tribes fucceeded. thi 
in the twelfth century, the Mexican tribe, whic 
on the north pf tlie Gulf of California, migrated, 
ter various removals, fixed their abode^in the c 
which bears their, name, about the year thirtee 
dred and twenty five. This was a|>out two h 
years before the Spaniards difcovered and conque 
country. 
2J^ Refemblance among the Indian tribes. ! 

crjbes of the prinrative inUaViUnN.^ ol KmwK.^ 
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to rcfemble each other, in all cflential parts of their 
charadlcr, except the £fquimoeS| in Labrador. The 
people of Mexico and Peru, when firft difcovered, had 
made confiderable advances towards an enlightened 
.ftate, beyond the other nations. This was owing to a 
crcuded population, which compelled them to cultivate 
the eatth and attend to the arts for fubfiftence. But in 
the northern parts of this continent the Indians lived in 
a wild, favage ftate. 

216 C/imate of Mexico, Mexico, the capital city of 
the country, is in the nineteenth degree of north latitude, 
and of v^ourfe ii^ a warm climate. The valleys and 
plains of the country are hot, but the mountains are fo 
high as to have a temperate air,.and fome of them at 
times, are clothed with fnow. 

2 1 7 City of Mexico, Mexico was founded irr the 
year 1325, on a fmall iiland in the midft of the lake 
Tezcpco. It was furrounded by water, but communi- 
cated with the land, by three crofi'ways, raifed with 
earth and Hone, wide enougk for ten horfemen to ride 
abreaft ; be fides two, which were narrower and fup- 
ported aqucdufts to convey water to the city. When 
taken by the Spaniards, it was ten miles in circumfer- 
ence, and contained fixty tboufand houfes. 

. 218 Buildings of the Mexicans, The Mexicans did 
TiOtkaow the ufe of iron, but they hail.jixes of cop- 
per, and were acquainted with the ijfe of lime. . Their 
public buildings were of great fize, with walls of (lone 
laid in lime, and fome of them poliflied to an un- 
common degree. Tiiey built bridges, alfo with ftone 
arches. • 

219 Religion of the Mexicans. The Mexicans had 
sn imperfefl idea of a fupreme Being, and believing him 
to be iisvifible, they never reprcfented him by fcn- 
Cble objects. They believed alfo, like the Greeks and 
Romans, in a number of inferior deities^ vjVvO t^\^^\^^^ 
ovcTtlie air, (jrcj earth, water, mouutiAt\s ?k.TV^ >iv^ ^^^ ^ 
tud they tfelievcd nlCom an evil fp'ult, ox %^^ ^^ ^•^'^- 
efs. They deified the fun and moon,^^u^ \><t\x^^<^^v^ 

F z 
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le do&rine of tranfmigration ; that is» that the fouls of 
len after death pafs into other animals, as cattley birds, 
Oies and the like. 

220 Worjbip of the Mexicans* Altho the Mexicans 
id not reprefent the Supreme God by any fenfible ofa* 
:ct3| yet they had images of their inferior deities, made 
f ftone, wood, and iome of. them of gold or other 
letals. Thefe were worihipped with prayers, fading 
ad other auiterities, kneeling and proilratiens, wi^ 
lany rices and ceremonies. To thefe idols alfo they 
kcrificed human viQims, felected from their flayes or 
rifoners of war, in fuch numbers and with fuch barbar- 
y, that the accounts of them cannot be read without 
orror and atlonifhment. Such is the ftateof nations, 
'ho do not enjoy the advantages of civilization and th: 
'hriRian religion. • ' 

221 Traditions refpecting the Deluge^ isfc. The 
iexicans had didin^i traditions among them of the 
reation of the world, the univetfal deluge, the confu- 
on of languages, and the difperfion of mankind ; and 
lefe events they had reprefcnted in their paintings, 
'hey believed that all mankind had been overwhelmed 
ith an inundation, except one man and one woman, 
ho were faved in a fmall boat and landed on a moim- 
in. But thefe traditions were mingled with many fa* 
les. 

222 Friejls. The idolatry of the Mexican nations 
as remarkable for the number of of priefts, confccratcd 
> the refpedlive gods. It was their bufinefs to per* 
)rm the facrifices, compofe hymns, take care of the 
mples and ornaments of the altars, keep the calendar^ 
referve the paintings, direct the feilivals, inftruct the 
>uth, and offer incenfe. The priefts never ftaved 
leir faces, but painted their bodies, bathed every 
rening, fafted often, and obfervcd great temperance 
id aufterlties. The Mexicans all practiced fevere 
uelties on their own bodies, l\3kc\v ^^ ^ivetx^vcv^ «id 
ngUng the flcQi, abfurdly imagavvTvg^i«i^.^>a^^ tw^xxxV 
9ns would fleafc their' deities* 
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a 23 Mexican Tear. The year among the Mexicans 
confiiied of three hundred and iixty five days. Thefe 
days were diftributed into eighteen months of twenty 
days each) and the five additional days were called 
tifelefsi and employed in receiving and returning vis- 
its. The year began on the 26th day of February \ but 
every fourth year it began one day earlier. The cen- 
tury or long period confifted of fifty-two yearsj which 
'wa6 divided into four periods of thirteen years each ; 
^dXiA the year, every fourth year, beginning one day 
earlier, thirteen of thefe anticipated days carried back 
the beginning of the year, at the clofe of the century, 
to the fourteenth of February. Then the new century 
again began on the 26th. 

224 Ceremonies at the Birth of a Child. When a 
child was born, it was immediately bathed in water, 
and the gods were implored to be propitious to the in- 
fant. . On this occafion the parents received the con* 
gratulations of their friends. The diviners were alfo 
confulted as to the future good or ill fortune of the 
child; for the Mexicans, like other ignorant people, 
were believers in lucky and unlucky days and figns. 
On the fifth day, after the birth, the child was bathed 
a fecond time, when the friends were invited, and if the 
parents were rich, great entertainments were made, 
and fuits of apparel given to the gueits. On this occa- 
fion, if the child was a male, a bow and arrows, or 
fome inftrument or habit which the child would ufc, 
when grown up, were prepared ; and if a female, 3 
fpindle, or fome drefs fuitable for one of her condition. 
1 225 Marriage Ceremonies. Marriage agreements 
J?imongthe Mexicans, were made by the parents, after 
j confulting the oracles or diviners, who pitonounced on 
fe die omens of good or ill. The danlfel was foHcited 
•by women chofcn for that purpofe, who wei^t to the 
. houfe at midnight. In all cafes, tVve ^2itt.xv\& ^1^^ 
\ymng Mvormn refbfe<f to grant thejlrjl teo^^S^; ^ 
the fecond requefi, the parents de\\\>CT?X^A ^\Ccw^ 
'^Mons^ and afterwards fent ^in ani^ex* KvxJkv^^ 
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appointed for the nuptials, the parents conducted the 
bride to the houfc oi her father in law, where a fried 
tied a corner of her gown to the mantle of the bride- 
groom — Ihe then walked round a fire, and both bride 
' and bridegroom offered copal to the gods by way of 
inccnfe, and exchanged prcfents with each other. At 
fupper, they gave mouthfuls to each other altematelyi 
and the ceremony was concluded by the attendants witk 
dancing. 

226 Funeral Rites, In burying the dead, the Mejr 
• icans pradiced many fuperftitious ceremonies, amonf 

Svhich was the drefling of the body with pieces of paper 
^nd then with a habit fuitaLle to the rank of the de- 
ceafcd, and bis occupation in life. They gave to the 
. dead alfo a jug of water to ferve him on the joiiniey» 
and killed a fmall animal like a dog, and tying a firing 
about its neck, buried it with the deceafcd, as a com- 
panion on his way i or if the dead body was burned, 
the animal was burnt alfo and his afhes collected and 
buried in an earthen pot, and eight days after, diey |^ 
made over it oblations of bread and wine. When a 
prince died, his body was clothed with cotton garments 
richly ornamented with gold, filver and gems •, and hi? 1^ 
Haves and attendants were killed, to ferve him indieir Jjj 
refpective oiRces in the other world. la 

227 Educiition of Touth, The Mexicans, notwith- p 
(landing their many fupcrnitious and barbarous cuf- 

. . toms, exhibited, ia their manner of educating youth* 
an example worthy, of imitation. All mothers, if able» 
nurfed their ov/n children — and if a ftranger was taken 
as a nurfe, none was accepted unlefs of found health. 
Children were accaiiomed to endure hardflnps, best 
and cold. They were early taught to attend the tem- 
ples and worlhip tjre gods, imploring their aid andpr*?- 
tcCdoT\ — to abhor vice and to be modeft and refpefifi}^ 
-to aged people. The boys were ihflruiSled in theu;<^ 
of ?iYms or utcnfils of »(bme ait \ t\ve ^\tU v^^^x^ tau^o': 
to fpin and weave — ^and- a\V were Civx<:^^^to Ve^N^^^^" 

^^^ ^d ohlS^rvc great GkauUneU. 
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HZ^ Punijhment of the Vices of Youth. Great rcf- 
^ was paid to truth among die Mexicans ; and 
lenevcr a child was detc<Sled in a He, they pricked 
\ lip with the thorn ol| the aloe. They tied the feet 
girls that were too fond of walking abroad, A dif- 
edient or quarrelfome boy was beat M'ith nettles, 
nother punifhment was to make the offender receive 
to his noftrils the f moke of the chili, a kind of pepper, 
"aap Government of the Mexican £mpire. The 
exicans were governed by a monarch, but he was 
ofen by four Electors appointed for that purpofe, 
m among the noble families, and diftinguifhed 
their prudence and probity. As foon as they had 
Jde a choice, their ele£koral power expired, and a 
w appointment wa5 made forthwith, either of the 
lie or of other perfohs. If a vacancy happened^ 
Jong the eleftors, before the death of the king, his - 
iGC was immediately fupplied by a new appointment, 
ic laws of the empire obliged the eIe£lors to choofc 
ting from among the brothers, nephews or coufms of 
5 deceafed king. 

230 Clajfes of People, The Mexicans were divid- 
into nobles, priefls and common people. Of the 

bility there were diflereht ranks, each of which had 
own proper privileges and badge. The nobles wore 
laments of gold and gems on their garments, and to 
'm belonged exclufflfely the right of enjoying the 
[h offices at court. To entitle a man to the firfl 
ik of nobility, he muft poffess great wealth, and have 
en unqucftionable proof of his bravery in battle, 
was alfo compelled to undergo without complaint, 
ting, abftinentpe, and reproaches. A principal badge 
this dignity was, an ornament of gold fufpended from 
cartilage of the nofe. .? ;- 

231 Landed Property^ Lands in Mexico were di^; 
I between the crown, the nobles, the cities or conni^i 
nities, and the temples. The crowtv UM% ^N'six^i. 

d by certain noblemen, wKo ttv^^A^ 'wv l^V^v^^^^^'i^- 
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mcnt for thetn to the kitigf by prcfenting him wlAl ^ 
birds, or nofegaye of flowers, when they paid him a 
^yifitj and they were alfo obliged to repair Ac royal 
palace, if neceflary } to aid ^ddire£t in caltivatinghb 
garden, and to attend him, when he appeared in public 
Thefe lands defcended to the eldeft fon of the noble, h 
could not be alienated. 

232 Lands of the Nobles an J Communities. The lards 
which the^obles owned were tranfmitted from fatherto 
fon } fome of thefe could be fold, but not to plebeans or 
common people. 

The property of the cities . or villages was divided 
among them according to their number, and each diftrid 
held its GiZTCf independent of the others. Thefe Undi, 
could not be alienated. 

233 Public Revenues. All the conquered provin- 
ces of Mexico paid tribute in fruits, animals and At 
metals of the country ^ according to a certain rate--* 
merchants paid their portion in goods, and artisans in 
the produ&ions of their labors. I17 the capital of each 
province, was a magazine for the corn, ^nd other ani- 
cles paid as tribute. One province was taxed with the 
payment of four thoufand hdndfuls of beautiful feath- 
ers — another, paid twenty bags of cochineal — z third, a 
certain quantity of cocQift, cotton garments, or tiger-ikin$ 
-^a fourth, a certain number of plates of gold^neck* 
laces, earrings or emeralds — Aid a fifth, a number of 
cups of honey, or bafons of yellow ocher, axes, mats 
and the like. 

234 Courts of Juflice. In moft of the largecitics 
and provinces, juuice was adminiftered among tb^ 
Mexicans, by a fupreme magiflrate, from whofe fetn 
tencc, whether in civil or criminal cafes, there was no 
appeal. This officer appointed the fubordinate judg< 
and the receivers of the 'revenue, within his di 
and any who ufurped his authority or madeufeof 
his enfigns, was puniflied with death. In oh'eking- 

dom, the judges were rendered mde^e.u$LWvx^ Vj *'t^'i>s& 
^3sgned to their of&cc, and P2lEitv^ to \\\€vc ^M^i^^^^'^ 
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Eitto their heirs. The Mexicans had no lawyers or 
» jrofeiEonal advocates \ every fuitor and criminal produ- 
ing his witnefies and making his own allegations. 

235 Laws and Punijkments, The Mexicans were 
governed by fixed. lawsy which were rigoroufly eiifor'* 
^cd. Treaion was puniihed by tearing the^ traitor in 
nieces ; thofe who were privy to it, and did not dif- 
slofeit, were deprived of their liberty. To maltreat 
i^n ambafiador, minifter or public meflenger, was death. 
t^ht fame puniflunent was inflicted on thofe who ex- 
i^ited fedition ; on thofe who removed or changed boun* 
kiaries of iands^ eftabiiQied by authority ; on judges 
l^hp gave fentence coiitrary to law, or took bribes % ^ 
DQ thofe who altered measures ordained by law \ on 
thofe who difobeyed military orders ; on murderers^ 
aind thofe guilty of inceft, adultery and unnatural crimes. 
ICuardians, wno embezzled the eftate of their wards, . 
^ttt hanged without mercy; and fo were fons who ~ 
f<iuandered their patrimony in vices. 

2 j6 Other Crimes. It was a capital crime for one fex 
todrefs in the garments of the other, and to rob in the 
»»arket. The thief of an article of little value, was 
punifhed only by being compelled to reftore it ; if a 
perfon dole things of value, he was made the flave of 
the perfon injured. If the thief could not make^com* 
penfation, or the thing ftolen tiid not exift, he was ftonr 
ed to death. To fieal inaiz was a crime, but a poor 
traveller was permitted to take of maiz or fruits near 
the highway, as much as would fatisfy prefent hunger. . 
^ronkeimefs in youth was a capital offence ; in older 
perfons, was punifhed with fevcrity— a nobleman be- 
ing Gripped of his rank and office, and a plebean being 
ftaved and having his houfc demolifhed. One who 
told a lie to the injury of another, loft a part of his lip 
®r his ears. 

237 Of War. No profeffioit among the Mexicans was 
'^Id more honorable than tfiat of ^tta%. '^o ^^xVs«v 
couW be crowned king, until he Yiad ^v^txv \>i\ ^^^^^ "^ 
^*y couriige, And had taken vr\th Viv^ o^tv V-»sv4%^ ^w 
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iftims to be facrificed at his coronation. Thofe who 
ied in the fei vice of their country, were fuppofcd to 
e thehappiefl in another life. Great pains was taken 
[> inure children to labor, hardfhips and danger \ and 

5 infpire them with high notionfl^t3f«iilitary honor, 
ro reward the ferviccs of warribt'S, tlie Mexicans dc- 
ifed three military orders — that of Princes, of Eagles 
nd of Tigers, which were diftinguifhed by particular 
ladges, or armor. 

238 Military Drefs. When the Mexicans went to 
at tie, they wore only a coarse white habit; and no 
>erfon was entitled to change this plain drefs for one 
nore coftly, without having given proofs of bravery, 
rhe king, befides his armor, wore on his legs a kind 
i half boots, made of thin plates of gold ; on bis 
rms plates of the fame, and bracelets of gems ; at his 
mder lip hung an emerald fet in gold ; at his ears, 
\Q wore earrings of the fame ft one 5 about hi^ neck a 
lecklace or chain of gold ; and a plume of beautiful 
eathers on his head 5 together with a fplendid badge 
onfifting of a wreath of feathers, reaching from fis 
lead down his back. The common foldiers wore only 
I girdle round the waift, but painted their bodies. 

239 Defttiftve Arms of the Mexicans. The defen- 
ive armor of the Mexicans confifted in fliields made 
n different forms and of various materials. Some 
vere wholly round ; others, on one fide only. Some 
ivere made of folid elaftic canes, interwove witli cotton 
breads, and covered with feathers. The (hields of the 
lobles, were made of thin plates of g^ld, or tortoife 
hells, adorned with gold, filver or copper. Some were 
nade fo as to be folded and carried under the arms, 
ike an umbrella. The- officers had breaftplates of cot- . 
on very thick and proof againll arrows. They a^^^f^ntn 
jovered the cheft, the thighs and half of the arms, and 
vore a cafe over . the head, in Ihape of the head of a ti- 
f-er or ferpent, which gave them a frightful appearance. 

240 O^enjlve Arms. The vje^i^otv^ oi 'V'Sc^ -jcxwiti^ 
? Afejcicans were arrows, a.mg,s> dvjfe^^^^'ax^^'Si^^^'" 
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3 and darts. Their bows were made of a ftrong 
wood, and the ftring, of the finews of animals or 
ir of the flag. Their arrows were pointed with a 
bone^ or piece of flint. They never ufed poifoned 
5. Their fword was a (lout ftick, three feet and 
long) and four inches broad, armed with a fort of 
knife of (lone, firmly fattened to it with gum lack, 
this, a horfe might be beheaded at a fingle (Iroke. 
pikes, fome of which were eighteen -feet long, 
pointed with flint or copper. The dart was % 
lance of wood hardened in the fire or (hod with 
r. To^his was tied a ftring, for pulling it back 
t was thrown. 

. The Manner of making War, It was a laudable 
1 with the Mexicans, before a declaration of war^ 
id embafladors to the enemy, for the purpofe of 
ling from boftilities. By reprefenting and enfor- 
in powerful language, the miferies of war, thejr 
imes^ffeAed a reconciliation and preferved peace, 
tie, it was Icfs their defire to kill their enemies, 
o take them prifoners, for the purpofe of facrificc. 
nation had its enfign — ^that of Mexico was an 
darting upon a tiger ; that of Tlafcala, an eagle 
ts wings fpread. Their martial mufic confifted of 
I, horns, and fea-fliells. — For fortifications, they 
alifades, ditchesj walls, and ramparts of earth or 

I. Agnictdture and Gardening, The principal ar- 
ultivated for food by the Mexicans, was maiz, or 
L com ; an invaluable grain, found in America. — 
, had neither plows, oxen, nor horfes to prepare 
ound for planting \ but a hoe, made of copper.- — 
planted maiz in the manner now prafliced in our 
ry. They made great ufe of .rivulets forwater- 
eir lands, condufking the water by caiikls from 
ills. They cultivated gardens t(^ great ^{^Qdok^^ 
om them fupplied Mexico w\tU ^^Vi •3Sa>iTA'aL\Ns:a 
nts/ fruits and jflowers. By lac^u* o^ x.'w!^^^ 

G 
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i/triHows and roots, they made a fitbftratafn M4iich, bdnj 
covered with earthj conftkuled floating gardens on the 
lakesi which were a great cimoGty- 

243. Mexican Money. The Mexicans ufed Ac fek* 
lowing articles as moncy-^ a fpccies of cdcoa^ a picCerf 
which reprefenteda certain nutnber ,• or if a hi^ h* 
was ufei, it pailed in iacks, caiih being of a certain wh^ 
-^fitiall pieces of cotton **-gold daft in gooTe-qaiHs^-pi^j 
CCS of copper in the form of a T — and thin pieces of ii* 
-i-^ll which had their particular value and ufe. 

1244. Mexican Language. Tht Mexicans hti ^ 
knowledge of letters ; and dieir language contained tb 
founds of twenty of our letters only ; but it was cof^ 
and very exprcmve. Aimbft all words had the acceii! 
«n tilie laft fyllabte except one. Irf the place tf Ictttf 
and words, mt Mencans ufed, for rtcording event! 
paiiitings, which by means of petfeiiSl fyftcm Mid tcgi 
larity of figures and poiitionsi reprefcnted fa^^ 
great certainty. Thefe hiftorical paintingis were pf 
ferved with great care by the Mexicans, and fuch 
them as efifcaped deftruftion/at the time of the coiiqt^ 
by the Spaniards, are the fources from which the hifl 
ry of tharcountry is derived. But the Spaniards ip 
rant of their ufe, and at firft ftippofing them to be a|rj 
ed to idolatrous purpofes, dtjftroyed, with frantic zcA, 
they could find. 

245. Cloth and Paper, The materials ufedbyl 
Mexicans for painting, were cloth made of the thr^s 
the aloe, or the palm, dreflcd Ikins and paper. The ] 
per was made of the leaves of a fpccies of the aloe, ftc< 
cd together like hiemp or flax, then waflied, ilrctti 
and fmoothed. It was as thick as pafteboard, but foft 
fmoother, and eafy to receive impreffiohs. In gem 
the flieets were long, and rolled up for ptefervation,! 
the parehmerits of the ancients in Europe and A 
The colors ufcd in painting were obtained from pla 
and flowers, and were exquifitly beautiful. 

246. Sculpture^ and caJHng rf Metttb, Altho* 1 
Mexicans bad not the uife of iron or fteel, yet 
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Rteaiis of flint ftone, they carved Images in (lone and 
voodji with great exadhiefs. The images' of their gods 
y»CTc numberlefs. But the cafting of precious metals iii- 
^to curious figures, was an art in which the Mexicans ex- 
^lled mpil natioQS which were more advanced in civili- 
zatioQv The foundecs made the figure pf a fifh, with the 
fcales aitdrnat^ly one of gold ^mmI th$ other of £lver — a 
paftot with a moveable head» tongue, and wings — ^an 
ape with a moveable head and feet, with a fpindle in 
its p^w,iptbe a£t of fpinning — and foexquifite was the 
Wfk of fpme of thefe figures, that the Spaniards, fond 
as they were of the gold, valued the workmanfhip iT^Qire 
,^aB:thQ mets^l. 

^7. M^Mifan The^er. Tl|e ftage, among the Mex- 
]ean% was a iquare terrace, r^ifed and uncovered; qr 
ibe lower a^ea of fome temple. Here adtors difplay e4 
ih^ir ):onEiic powers in reprefentiag various chara£lersaml 
icenes 11^ life. Spme feigned theipfelves deaf, fi^k, l^me, 
^ind or crippled, an4 addrefled an idol for the return of 
li««k}th. Some mimicked animak, or appeared under 
thflir namecf, difguifed in tl^e form of toad^ beetles or 
iizards. Thefe coarfc reprcfentations were the dramatic 
amufements of the Mexicans, which concluded with a 
grand dance of the fpedlators. 

248. Manufa^ures* The Mexicans had no wool, 
fiUcyliemp or flax ; but cotton, feathers^ hair, n^untain 
palm and a}oes, fupplied their place. Of feathers, in- 
terwove with cotton, were formed mantles, gowns, car- 
pets and bed curtains. Waiftcoats for the nobles and 
*i9tli€r garments were made of cotton interwove with 
f |he fineft hair from the belly of the rabbit. The leaves 
• of the maguay furniflied a fine thread, equal to that of 
; &x ; and the palm fupplied that which was coarfer. 
|:Thefe were prepared for ufti nearly in the manner we 
Ijprepare flax and hemp. Of thefe plants alfo were made 
^i^inats, ropes, (hoes, and many other articles ot coxcvmwv. 
ufe. 

:i4p. F190J. The principal ^XzxtX cmXCvi^"^-^^ ^^ 
food was maiz ; but coqoa, chia ^i\d \x^^^^ ^^"^^ "^ 
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ufed; Bread was made of maize in this manner — 
grain- was firft boiled with a little lime ^ when foi 
was rubbed between the hands> which took off" the 
•—then pounded into a pafte and baked in a pan. 
nobles mixed fome fragrant herbs with their brie: 
give it a flavor. Cookery was the buirnefs of the woi 
The Mexicans not having cattle or (hecp, reared anc 
cd vaft numbers of fowls, and fmall animals i as 
lues, quails, geefe, ducks, deer, rabbits and 6{h. 1 
drinks were beverages made by fermentation from 
juice of the maguay,or aloe, the palm, the ftem of n 
and the like. 

250. Dre/s and Ornaments, In the climate of i/ 
CO, very little clothing was neceffary. The poor ^ 
a girdle *, and the higher claffes, a girdle, and a m; 
orclokc over the (boulders, about four feet long j ai 
winter a waillcoat. The fhoe was a fol^ of leath« 
coarfe cloth under the foot, tied with firings rouni 
ancle. The Mexicans wore their hair long, thin 
it diihonorable to be ihaved. For ornaments they ^ 
earrings, pendants at the under lip, or the nofe, bi 
lets on the arms, and rings like a collar on the 
The , rich ufed pearls, emeralds and other gems f 
gold i and the poor ufed fhells, cryilals or fome (hi 
ftones. 

25 iV Furniture of the Houfes, The beds of 

Mexicans did not accord with the finery of their d 

Their beds were two coarfe mats of ruflies, to w 

the rich added fine palm mats and (heets of col 

The cover of the bed was a mantle, or a counterpan 

cotton and feathers. The table was a mat fpreac 

the ground; and napkins were ufed, as were pi 

porringers, earthern pots and jugs, but no knives 

forks. For chairs, were ufed low feats of wood 

rufhes or palm, and reeds. The fliell of a fruit li 

gourd furniflicd cups. The Mexicans ufed no ' 

tallow or oil for lights, but totdtv.^^ q£ ^o^d^Uke 

knots. Tobacco was mucYv wfcd iot ^mo^vw^ -a 

fnuff. Infted of foap, were ufed tVie ^x>i\v ^Xi.^\c 

Particular tree. 
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Juch was the (late of fociety in Mexico, when the 
iniards invaded and conquered the country in the 

^52. Other Indian Nations in North America. The 
>cs o^atives which were fpreadover the more north- 
L regions of America, were far lefs advanced in knowl- 
je> arts and civility, than the Mexicans. They att 
tivated maiz and beans, which conftituted no fmall - 
't of their food. Corn and beans boiled together 
en green, they calledy2/t*/&<9//a!/5 ; a di(h held in great, 
scni by their conquerors, and much ufcd by us at this 
f. But the cultivation of the earth was wholly per- 
tned by the women. The men were occupied in war^ 
in hunting or fifhing, which fupplied them with the 
Bv of deer, bears, beavers, moofe, raccoon and the like. 
ley had no drink but water. 

253. habitations atzd Furniture, The dwellings of 
t favages were huts called wigwams^ made with polcs^ 
ed in the groundj bent together, faftened at the top,, 
d covered with bark or mats of bulruflies. The 
e was in the middle of the hut^ and an opening was 
t at the top for the fmoke to efcape. Their beds 
ire mats or Ikins fpread on boards.a little raifed. For 
oking they ufed pots made of clay ; their diihes and 
Don& were of wood hollowed aild made very fmooth.. 
iis. were formed of birch bark, made fquare, andi 
rnifhed with a handle. Baflcets were made of the 
ne material, or of rufhes, bents, hulksof *he maiz, filk- 
iis, or wild hejaif, curioufly wrought and. orna^ 
:tued. 

254. Drefii, The natives ef the northern parts oF - 
iierica had no clothing, when the Englifli firft came 
long them> except the Ikins of wild beafts), and- 
iew mandes made of feathers curioufly interwoven. 

It all thegiatives of this country were very fond of 
ads and trinkets,, for otu^^nvttvX^ v ^'5yS^^^'^'^% 
'/n to their arms, legs, nofe sitvd e^t^^ N^iYvfc'*^' ^^>t 
opeaas beg&n to ttzde with them, ^^>J eT.dccj>s\^« 
•^Ins for Wankets, and otlicx c\ox\i^> raocv^N^cw^^^'^^ 
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rtheir principal drefs at this day : all favage nation 
Tcry fond of feathers. 

255. Money and Arms. The money of the norl 
Indians confiiled in the wampumpeague, ufually < 
nmrnpum^ which was made of fmall fhellscurioufly 
ed and wrought into broad firings or belts. This 
the medium of commerce, anfwering the purpc 
filver and gold among other nations. The arms 
favages were bows and arrows, clubs, and efpei 
the hatchet, called a tomahawk^ which was a ihar{ 
ftone, with a handle. ' After the arrival of Europ 
they laid aCde the (lone, and procured iron hat( 
They throw thefe with, aftoniftiing dexterity, an 
fure of hitting the objedt intended, at a great did 
They had no defeniive armor, except a kind of i 
made of bark. 

256. Canoes, All uncivilized nations make ui 
canoes, formed of bark or the trunks of trees made 
low. Thefe are of vapous fizes — from ten feet in k 
to a hundred. To fave labor, the Indians apply fi 
the trunk of a large treie and burn it hollow ; then i 
the canoe by fcraping and cutting. When bark is ' 
it is molded into a fuitabk fhape^ ftrengthened isf ith 
of wood, fewed with firings or threads of flrong I 
and the feams fmeared over with turpentine. The 
canoes are fo light that they are often carried by th 
dians from river to river, or round falls and over i: 
of land. 

257. Virtvesand' Vices. The good and bad qua 
»f Indians are few, or confined to a few ob|e^ 
general^ a lavage is governed by his paffions, v 
out much refttaint from the authority of his cii 
He is remarkably ho%kaUe to flrangers, ofiering i 
the beft accommodations he has, and always fervtng t 
firft. He never forgets a favor or an injury ^ but; 

make a grateful return fot ai iu^c^^ voilt^Yen^e so 
Jury whenever an oppottwaU'j ^t%v*^^^^»v%'^'^^ 
sfBd the remenArance \% becc4T*«fct "> ^ ^"^ '^ 
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d-child have the fame paflions, and will repay a 
nefs, or revenge a wrong, done to their anceftor. 

58. Government and Reiigion. The tribes of In*- 
s were under a government fomewhat like a monar- 

with a mixture of ariftocracy. Their chiefs, called ' 
mores> fachems, or cazekes, pofleflcd the powers of 
irnment ; but they ufually confulted the old men of 
:ribe| on all important queftions. 
heir religion was idolatry, for they worfliipped the 
the mofon, the earth, fire, images and the like, 
y had an 'idea of the Supreme Being, which .they 
id the Great Sfirit i and they believed in an evil 
t. They had prieils called pawawaSf who pretend- 
D arts of conjuration, and who a£led as their phy- 
ns. ' ' 

59. Co/or and Figure of the primitive Americam^ 
color of the American Indians is nearly an olive; 
is the fame with little diverfity, in all latitudes. 

ir bodies arc well formed, their hair long and 
k; their eyes ufually black and dull j their teeth 
te ; their beard fcanty. In all thefe particulars 
' refemble the or^tal Tartars. They are impa- 
i of fevere labor, but will walk or run* with incred* 
fpeed. They have a high fenfe of liberty, and aU 
they are not acquainted with letters, they poilei^ 
3mmon fagaclty and quick apprehenfion. They are 
' in deliberation^ but animated and eloquent in their 
ches, which abound with metaphors^ bold, natural 
cxprciBvc. 

60. Of the EJquinms. In Labrador^ and about the 
tt of Davis, live a race or two of inhabitants alto» 
ter different from all the tribes in America. They 
of fmallfize^ (hort legs, iU-fliapen, with abroad face 

flat nofe, refembling the inhabitants of Lapland and 
aenland, from whom it is fuppofed theY dek£ivd&4« 
;y fubixft mo&Xj on fifli or flc&, w\iKk xSftC^ »axxv« 
vied. Their climate is cold, and t\ve 'wvcvX.tx \o\v%\ 
fg which dK>fc fa vagcs dwett m c\ofe Ywto ck t^^^-^ 
weaves, iaimcrTcd ki filth and ftotici* 
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Discovert of America by Europeans. 

261. Q^ C^//yw-^HRISTOPHER COLUMBl 
bus*^ V^ the firft European who difcove; 

the Wettern World, was a native of Genoa^ and was b 
to navigation. By his knowledge of the form of 
earth, and of geography and aftronomy, he was led to 
lieve that there mufl be a continent on the weft of 
Atlantic to balance the vaft traft of land on the ea 
and he imagined that by failing weft ward, he might f 
a (horter courfc to* China and the Eaft-Indies, than 
travelling eaftward. He therefore applied to the gove 
ment of Genoa for affiftance to enable himtoundertal 
voyage of difcoVery. He did not fucceed. He then 
plied to Portugal, but with no better fuceefs. He > 
thought, as men of fuperior genius are often though 
vxfionary projeftor. 

262. Co/umbus'j application to Spain, Columbus tl 
made application to Ferdinand, king of Spain, for fli 
atid men to proceed on a voyage v.^eftward ; but 
fomc years, he did not obtain his requcft. Finally, 
the influence of the queen, Ifabella, he obtained th 
fhips and ninety men. He alfo obtained a Commiffn 
(lated April 30, 1492, conftituting him Admiral, Vi 
Roy andGovfernor of all thelflands and countries wh 
he ihould difeover and fubdue, with full powers c 
and criminal. ' With this authority, he failed from Pa 
in Spain in Augutt 1492. 

263. Firjl Voyage. Not many days after Columl 
left Spain, he was perplexed with the variations of 1 
magnetic needle, which had not before been difa 
cred, and which ferved to diflieartcn his mariners. ' 
add to his perplexity, his feamen grew uneafy at vent 
i«g fo far into an unexplored ocean, and threats 
to throw him overboard, if he would not return. ' 

quiet their minds, he piotiivfe^ ^^x \1 Uxvd &<« 

*Tbi3 IS tfie name as usually vitU\.^ti \ >a>x\.>D:v^^^^\\"WB 
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peat within three days, he would return. On*thc 
lay, land was difcovered, to the inexpreffible joy of 
ibusand of his feartien, who now humbled them- 
for their refra£lory condudl. The land firft feen 
ne of the Bahama Iflands, and on the 1 2 th of 0£lo- 
D. S. 1492. ' 

\> Difcovery and Settlement of Hifpaniola. Pro- 
tg fouthward Columbus difcovered Cuba, and 
\ to the latter he gave the name of Hifpaniola, 
it ftxU retains. Here he landed, entered into a 
ly intercourfe with the • natives, built a fort, in 
I he left a girrifon of thirty eight men; with or- 
to treat the natives with kindnefs, and failed for 
re; Gn his voyage, a violent tempeft arifmg, Co- 
is was appreheniive the fhip would founder ; and 
brd a fmali chance that the world fhould not lofc 
enefit of his voyage, he wrote a {hort account of 
'cover ies, wrapped it in an oiled cloth, inclo fed it 
ifce of wa^, and putting this into an empty calk, he 
itted it to the fea, in hopes that it mightfall into 
nds bf fome fortunate navigator, or be call afhore. . 
he ftorm abated, and Columbus arrived fafe in 
■ 

\. Second Voyage of Columbus, In September 1493, 
ibus failed from Cadiz on his fecorid voyage to 
;w world, and difcovered the Caribbee Iflands — . 
hich he gave their prefent names — Dorainico, 
jalant, Guadaloupe, Montferat 'and Antigua, 
fteering for Cuba, he faw Jamaica, and proceeded 
fpaniola. On his arrival, he found that the 
irhom he had left in garrifon, had been guilty of 
ce and rapine, and were all deftroyed by the na- 

). Firjt permanent fettle ment in America, As the 
Dlony which Columbus left, was cut off, he fought 
re convenient and healthful fituuiotv^ xcva.-^^^ , . 
hephn of a fown, erefted a tam^^ctt^ 'axv^ \ixx^^ 
; This town he called IfaWYU, \w \vo^« ^ 
?en his be/iefaarefs. The £0\^xtvtcvctv^.o1^xs\^ 
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colony he committed to his brotheryDonp: 
after Columbus had departed for Europe, aban< 
foot, and removing^to the fouth lido of the ifia 
the tttwn called St. Domingo, theiirft permar 
lifhment in the new woyld. — Columbus re 
Spain earlj in 1496. 

267. Columbus* t third Voyage. In May 1 
lumbus left Spain on his third voyage^ and f 
farther fouthward, difcovered and nanuid 
and in Auguft, difcovered the main land, or 
of South America, alaqgi^^hifh he coafted 
dred leagues weitward; uien failed to i 
When he arrived at St. Domingo, he found 1 
in a mutinous ilate ^ but by prudent and* £ 
ures> he compofed die troubles. ,Ia the m 
Ae difeontented men repaired to Spaiuy an 
reprefentations, perfuaded the king to appt 
dilla governor of the new world, with ordej 
Columbus and fend him to Spain. This ci 
was executed with inhuman feverity, and the 
lumbus wa^fent to Spain in chains.— Such is t 
which great and good men receive from vil< 
men. 

C168. Najni given to this Continent* In 149J 
Ojedo made a voyage to the weilern continen 
him^went one Amerigo, or Americus Vefpuciu 
of Florence, who wrote an account of the vo; 
pretending that he was the firft difcoverer of 
Land| the country was called after himk i 
which name, by the confeiit of nations, it Has r 
the injury of Cabot and Columbus, who had 
the continent the preceding year. 

269. Columbus^ s fourth Voyage* Columfei; 
in Spain, bound like a criminal 5 but was f 
liberty by order of the king, to whom he ju 
condud: in the moft fatisfadory manner. ] 
not recover his authority, and Ovando was 
governor of Hifpaniola, in the place of 
Colujnbus however prepared for a fourth 
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t ; intent upon finding & paiTage to the Eaft-Indtes 
ic weft. In this voyage, he entered the gulf of 
en, and examined the coaft. But meeting with fu- 
\ ftotms, he bore away for Hifpaniola, amd was Ibip* 
:ked on Jamaicti. 

fb. Fafv of Coiamhus. Being caft on an tfland, at a 
tice of thirty leagues from Hifpaniola, and his fliips 
eiftroyed, Columbus was in extreme diftrefs. But 
itttives werekind, andfumiihed him with two canoes 
'hich two of his friends with iome Indians rowed 
afelvts to St. Domingo. BcttthegovemoTiOiFandOj 
nlyjealotis of CohimbuSf delayed to fend a (hip to 
g nim off, for eight months, during which time, 
imbus wasexpofed to famine, to the natives and to 
nalice t>f his own mutinous feamen. A( laft he 
relieved, and furniflied with two (hips, with whidi 
i9ed for Spain in i5»4. Finding Ifabella, his pat- 
HTs, dead "; and himfelf negle6ted, he funl under his 
mittes and died May 20, 15^, in the sptb year of 

71. The Pop^s Grant to Spain. The king of Spain, 
kain a fecure title to the new worlds obtained from 
e Alexander the fixth, a bull or patent, dated at 
ne. May 4th, 1493, ^^ which the objeAs of the grant 
faid to be, to humanize and chiAianize the favage 
ons of the new world- By this charter, the kinj of 
in w«rs invetted with fovcrdgn jurifdidion over all 
Iflands and lands which had been or fliould be dif- 
H'ed, weft of a line running from pole to pole, at the 
mce of one hundred leagues weft of ail rhe Azores, 
the Cape dc Vcrd Iflands — to be hdd by him, his 

s and fuccefsors forever-^cxcepting fuch Iflands and v 
itries as were then aftuaHy pofieffed by fome chrif- 
king or prince. 

72. Progrefs of the Spani/b Dtfcoveries and Settle^ 
^/. In the year ijod, one Pitizon, 'wVvo Vv»A. ^r.- 
ipacittJ Columbus in his firft voy^gt^ AaiSteii^^^ 
rica, cronbd the equinodiiail Rnc, ^tvi fife^^^^^ 
l^raition, or Aiiiazon, the la^gtft. itvt^: Ti«k >Sc«. 
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globe. In the fameyear oneCabralia Portuguefe,pu( 
his adventures further fouth. and difcovered the count 
now called Brazil. Pinzon made a fecond voyage! 
1508, withSoliS) and proceeded as far fouthas theriiC 
which they called the river of P/ata^ or filver. In ijc 
two adventurers, Ojedo and Nicueflai attempted to foi 
fettlemencs on the continent, withitfthe gulf of Darici 
but were repelled by the natives. In the two fdlowii 
years, fettlements were begun at Jamaica^ Porto Ric 
Darienj and Cuba. 

273. Dif cover y of Florida and of the South Sea. 
15 1 2, John Ponce, who had fubdued Porto Ric 
fitted out three {hips and failing northward fell 
with land in the 30th degree of latitude, which 
took poiTeiTion of and called Florida. In the follff 
ing year, one Balboa afcended the mountains of Dari 
the narrow iftmus which cpnnefts North with Soud 
America, and efpied the grg|t^ South Sea, now calk 
the Pacific Ocean. Delighted with this difcovery,* 
proceeded to the water's edge, and waidirig in, tillf 
water reached his waift, armed with his buckler 
fword, he toolT poiTeffion of the ocean in the name of 1 

. 274. Difcoveries in the Gulf of Mexico. In 15 1 7,Co^ 
dova failed from Cuba, difcovered the great Peninfula<l 
Yucatan, and the bay of Campeachy. But landing ^ 
the mouth of a river to procure frefti water, a confider* 
ble part of his men were killed, and he was forced tojc* 
turn to Cuba, where he foon died. The next year, 1 
more confiderable force, under Grijalva, vifited the fan* 
bay, and encountering the natives, defeated them, nfl 
without difiiculty. To this country Grijalva gave th 
name of New-Spain^ which name it (till bears ; as we 
as that of Mexico, the name of the country among tl 
natives* — This expedition returned to St. Jago withoj 
attempting a fettlement.— In the fame year, one GarJ 
coafted along the northern fliore of the Gulf of Mexio 
to /Ae fiver Pamico* 
.;;^7^. Conqueft of: Jf^xicp,, .\t^^iS>9v "^^^^ 
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)vernor of- Cuba, fitted out an armament of eleren 
sall.veilels, and fix hundred and feventeen men, un- 
»r the command of Fernando Cortez, for the inva- 
on of Mexico. As fire arms were not generally in 
fe,* only- thirteen men had mulkets \ the reft being 
rmed with crofs bows, fwords and fpears. Cortex 
ad however ten fmall field pieceSy acd fixtcen horfes — 
lie firit of thefe animals ever feen in that country.- 
V^ith this fhiall force, Cortez landed in Mexico, to en- 
oiinter one of the mod powerful empires. After ma- 
y negociations, alliances, marches and counter march- 
% \ many battles and extreme hardships, Cortez fubdu* 
i the Mexican Empire, then under the government of 
le brave, the hofpicable, but unfortunate Montezu- 
ma, and entered the city of Mexico in triumph on the 
Jthof Auguft, 1521. 

276. Means by which. Cortez cmquered Mexico. It 
a moft in(lru(^ive lefloa which the fall of Mexico iji 
ilculated to teach. Cortez could not have made any 
nprelfion on that great empire, containing many mil- 
ons of people, had he not availed himfelf of the f ae- 
ons among the different provinces of the empire, 
^ut no foonerhad he arrived, than one of the nations 
i^hich paid tribute to Montezuma, and was impatient 
fliake ofi^ the yoke, oiFered to join him. Thefe 
^ere the Totonacas, who firft ailifted the Spaniards to 
conquer Mexico— and then were fubdued in turn.^ 
thus nations are often ruined by their own divifion« — 
Poolilhly imagining to Icffcn the burthens of govern- 
tecnt, they revolt againft their own king or ftate, join 
invaders of their country, who firft conquer their 

r,and then rivet fhackles on their allies. 

277. Firft Voyage round the Glohe< While Cortez 

s conquering Mexico, Magellan, a diftinguifhed 
'gator, who had ferved under the famoftis Poiju- 

fe adventurer, Alberquerk, fitted. out ^n^ fewjJ^. 

^s and failed from Spain in Augu^i i^igyvci^^^^^cv 

^ a, paffbge to India, by the weft. Ptocii^^va^^^^^T 

Wd aJong the American coaft, b^ ci\tw^ x^aa w-»^^ 

H 
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vfhkh now bears bis namci doubled thefouthent point ^^ 
of this continent, lanched into the vaft oceans wlucli 
he called the Pacific, touched at the Ladrones, and af- 
ter enduring extreme diftrefs from bad provifions and 
fickncfs, arrived at the Phillippines, where a conteft 
with the natives aroTci in which he loft his life. But 
his officers proceeded on their voyage, pafled the Cape 
of Good Hope, and arrived in Spain in September iS^^'Icvti 
This was the firft time that any mortal had encompw I |q^ 
the globe. 

278. Difcoveryof Peru. After Balboa had difcof 
ered the South Sea. a fettkment was made on th..^. 
weftem fide of Darien, called Panan^u Fnmi ttttl]^ 
town, feveral attempts had been made to explore dit I ^j 
fouthern continent, but without any remarkable occ8i»||i 
rence. In 1 5 24, three perfons, Pizarro, Almagro* aoi 
dcLuque afTociated for the purpofe of extending tki^l it 
adventures and difcoveries. Their firft expedrdon wai|j 
attended with ill fuccefs. Pizarro however in a fecoQ^ 
attempt failed as far as Peru, and difcovered that rick 
and ilourilhing country. Pleafed with the difcovery* 
he returned to Panama, and was fent by the governor 
to Spain for a commiffion, anda militaryforce tofopp^'^ 

' an expedition and infure fuccefs. 

279. Conquefi (f Peru. Pizarro obtained a comfli"* 
{ion and a finall force, and returned to PanaflU) 
from wheiK:e he failed in February 1531, to attanp^ 
thojconqueft of one of the fineA kingdoms in Anoen' 
ca, with no more than one hundred and eighty men. 
With thefe and a fmall reinforcement, he marched to 
the refidence of the king, and having invited him to) 
friendly interview, in which he attempted to perfuade 
him to adopt the chriftian religion, he, with matchlcw 
perfidy, feized the monarch a prifoner, and ordqtii*? ' 
his foldiers to flay his unfufpe&ing, and aftoniihed attest 
dants, four thoufand were ilain without refiftance. " 

2S0. Progrefs of Pizarro. The Peruvian monarchi' 

Auhuzlpstj was no fooner apT\faTv»c^\kwv Vt \wfei 

tJ2c means of procuring vhia teUaSti* Yvu^Axv^^Sofc^^^TS 
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iards cxceffively eager after gold, he ofifared to fill the 
apartment in which he was confined, which was twcntj^ 
two feet by fifteen, with vefTels of gold and filver, as 
high as he could reach* This oiler was accepted, and 
gold was collected from diftant parts of the empire, 
lentil the treafure amounted to more than the value of 
two millions of dollars, which was divided among the 
conquerors. But the perfidious Pizarro would not 
then releafe thelnca \ he flill kept him aprifoner, and 
Almagro having joined him with a reinforcement, dicjr 
brought the Inca to trial before a court ere£ted for the 
occafion— charged him with being an ufurper and idol- 
ater, condemned and executed him. The Peruvian 
government being deftroyed, all parta of tlie empire 
were fucceflively fubdued. i*. 

281. &tate of Peru 'when Conquered, The Spaniards- 
found the Peruvians farther advanced towards (Civili- 
zation, than any American nation except the Mexi- 
cans \ and in fome reTpe£ls, farther than that nation. 
About three hundred years before the invaCon of the 
'Spaniards, a man and woman of fuperior genius arri- 
ved in that country, who pretending to be defcended 
from the fun, comm.anded an uncommon degree of 
veneration. The man, whofc name was Manco Ca- 
pac, collefked the wandering tribes into a focial union, 
inftru£ted them in the ufeful arts, curbed their paf- 
fions, enafled falutary laws, made a judicious diflri- 
bution of lands and dire^ed them to be tilled \ in ihort 
he laid the foundation of a great and a profperous em- 
pire. Mama Oello, the woman, taught the arts of 
fpinning and weaving. Manco Capac was Called Incay 
)j^x Lord, and his defcendants governed this happy na- 
^Hon for twelve generations* By the laws of this erti- 
t'pire, human facrifices were forbid, and the general 
i^^policy of its inflitutions was mild. ^ 

P 282. Caufes of the ruin of Peru, Juft beCow \V^ 
r Spaniards landed \n Peru, that k\ng;Aoxu\v3idL\>t:^'cs. var^ 
with fadlions and civil war. Hu^licwl C^^^^i "^ 
iwel/ch in defcent from Manco, had two iotv% v ^"^^^ 
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a wife of the royal blood of the Incas, called Huafcar ; 
another^ named Atahualpa by a woman of foreign 
blood. He appointed the latter his fucceflbr in the go- 
vernment of Quito, which difgufted the lawful heir, 
Huafcar. This produced a war in which Atahualpa 
triumphed : Huafcar was defeated and taken prifoner. 
In this iituation was the kingdom of Peru, when the 
Spaniards arrived. Thus wcaKcned by internal diri- 
fionS) it fell an eafy prey to the invaders. Such are the 
deplorable effefls of fadions and diflenfions, which ufo- 
ally begin in the la wlefs ambition of bold, daring meO) 
and end in public mifery ! 

283. Firft expedition on the Maranon.^ In the year 
T540, Gonzalo, a brother of Pizarro, and governor 
of Quito, crofled the Andes with a body of troopSi 
and a great number of Indians to carry their pronri- 
fions, with a view to make difcoveries. After a lonf 
inarch amid ft precipices, rocks, thick woods and mo- 
rafles, they arrived at a large river, called Napo, whicK 
is one of the head branches ot the Maranon. Hew 
they built a fmall veflcl, on board of which were 
tranfported the provifions and baggage under ttej 
command of Orcllana, with fifty men, while the relli 
marched along the bank. But Orellana betrayed hil 
truft, and being wafted along -the ftream with rapiditf 
he left Gonzalo aftd his attendants ; entered the v4 
river, Maranon, and purfuing his courfe to tb 
mouth, a diftancc of three thoufand miles, he had tb 
good fortune to reach the Spanifh fettlement at Cu 
quainfafety. This was the firft time that any Eur 
pean had explored the la.rgeft river on earth, ando 
of the boldeft cnterprifes recorded. Gonzalo, c 
founded at the treachery of Orellana, was obliged 
return to Quito, diftant twelve hundred miles, in whi 
journey, four thoufand Indians and two hundred 
ten Spaniards perifhed with famine and fatigue. 

* Improperly called Amazon. 
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4. Fate of Pi%arro and Almagro. Mankind arc 
m contented even with the splendor of power and 
s. The conquerors of Peru foon began to be 
us of each other, and to contend for dominion. 
L having the government of a certain diftri£l of 
try, but the limits not well known, a civil wajT 
hencedi in which Almagro was defeated and ta« 
prifoner \ tried, condemned and executed. His 
Almagro, though young, refolved to avenge his 
ft*s wrongs, and colledting a body of firm adherents, 
rivately marched to the houfc of Pizarro, attacked 
at midday, and flew him and his attendants.-^ 
I was the fate of thefe bold, l^ut inhuman con^ 
ors, and fuch the reward of their cruelty, avarice 
perfidy ! 
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oveHy and SettlemiTnt of North America, 

Of C b t C* ^^^ ^^^^"^ ^^ "^'^ world was dif- 
1^ covered by Columbus, a fpirit of 
prize was excited in all the commercial hations of 
pe. The firft adventurer from England, was John 
t, a native of Venice, refiding in Briftolj who un* 
commiffioh from Henry VII, failed on a voyage of 
ircry. On the 24th of June 1494 or 5, he difcov- 
[and^ which he called Prima ^j/?j, which, in Italian, 
ttive language, &gmSyflrJ fight. This land is fup- 
: to be Newfoundland. He difcovered alfo an ifli- 
<irhich he called St. John's, on which he landed. ' 
fon Sebaftian ' is undcrftood to have accompanied '^ 
n this voyage. "^ ^^ 

6, Second Feyage, King HeUT^ gc^tvtfiA Aa'V^^ 
and his three fons, Lewis, Seb^ftA^^*^^^^^^"" 
co/nmi/5on dated March 5th ia9^» '2k>xCcwQrt^\^^ 

Hz 
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them to difcover and take pofleffion of unknown lands, 
and to extGt his banners on any land by them already 
difcovcrcd. On the 3d of February 1498, he gare 
them a licence to take (hips for this purpofe in any port 
of the kingdom. In thb year, Sebaftian Cabot firft 
difcorered the continent, north of the St. Lawrence, 
fince called Labrador, and coafted along the Aiore from 
6^ degrees of North Latitude to Florida. He made alfd 
chart of the coaft, which, for a century, hung under Ife 
his pifture in Whitehall. He was the firft difcoverff jirfl 
^i &it Continenti iox he made the laitd June ir, 0. &l{^ 
whereas, Columbus did not difcoYcr the Continent titillbi 
Auguft I. liie 

287. Other Voyages to North America. CaSot made I 1 
% voyage to America and proceeded fouth as far as Bff>|lad 
zil, in 15 16. One Verrazano was fent by the French liid 
king to make difcoveries in 15^4, and this man failed *- 
along the North American coaft to the fiftieth degree of 
N» Latitude. He named this country N6w-France. bjlhi 
i528,^Narvae7} a Spaniard, failed from Cuba with four|b 
hundred men, to make a fettlement ia Florida. H 

.landed and marched into the country of the Apalaches^ 
and after travelling over two or three hundred leagues ' 
country, with incredible fatigue, finding no gold or fiWec 
of any value;, harrafled by the favages, and reduced bf 
hunger to the neceffity of feeding on human flefli, molt 
of them perifhed, and a few furvivors only found tbei' 
Way to Mexico. 

288. Firji attempt 1 9 fettle Canada. One Cartier, » 
Frenchman, failed to America athd entered the bay 
the Iroquois, in 1534, with tlie view to find a no 
weft paflage to. India. He returned to France, but 
next year he purfued the fame courfe, entered the '^ 
vcr, and penetrated as far as Montreal, where he bi 
a fort and fpent the winter. The next fummer, he 
vited fome of the natives on board of his&ip, 
treachereuOy carried them to Ytaxi^e^ laci o\ita.m fri 

Hem a more petieOi knowledge ol ^e cwsxv\x^» 
the natives were to mucVi wq\o\w.^v ^3si»x. ^^ v^^^ 
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arfe of the French traders" with them was much re- 
ded. At this time a fettlement was not efie£ted. 
taSp. Firjl fettlement ef Acadia. Cartier obtained from 
5 French king, Francis I. a commiffion for difcovering 
d planting new countries, dated Odiober 17, 1540. 
^ royal motive afligned in the commiffion was, to 
zroduce among the heathen, the knowledge of the Gof* 
1 and the Catholic faith. With this authority. Car- 
T, in connexion with the Baron de Roberyal, brought 
'^^o hundred men and women to America, and began a 
antation four leagues above the haven of St. Croix^ 
his territory was called Acadia by the French \ but by* 
e £ngli(h has been called Nova Scotia. 

290. Soto^s Epcpeditiqn m Fioridoi Ferdinand deSoto 
id ferved under Pizarro in the conqueft of Peru, with. 
ich reputation as to obtain from the King of Spain tbt^ 
>V6rnment of Cuba, with the rank of General of 
loridav and Marquis of the lands he (hould conquer, 
'his enterprifing commander collected a body of nine 
undre^ foot and three hundred and fifty horfe, for an 
KpeditionintoFlorida, where he landed in May 1539^ 
rem the gulf of Mexico he penetrated into the country 
orthward, and wandered about in fearch of gold, axpo- 
*d tofamine, hardfhips, and the oppofition of the natives., 
lepurfued his courfe north to the country inhabited))y 
be Chickefaws, where he fpent a winter. He then crof- 
cd the Mii£fip|4, being .the lirft European that had dtf* 
overed that vaft river.. After a long march into the 
Quutry weftward, in which Soto died, the remains of 
^18 troops returned to the Miffifippi. Here they built 

number of fmall veffels, in which they failed down 
he ftream, and made the beft of their way to Panuco in 
tfexico,;where they arrived in September 1543* In this 
xtraordinary expedition of more than four years dura- 
ion, in the wildernefs, and among hoftile favages, more 
ban half the men periftied. Such was the uugquc^«- 
ble dcfirc of gold in the Spaniards ot iWx^^^X 

2pi. Settlement ff Carolina, la 1 s^a^ ^joVw^^'^'^^^ 
t'rench jProteflant, during tbe cVvW ^n^x^ vsv "^x-kg^vk. 
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formed a defign of making a fettlement in America, as a 
retreat from perfccution. With two (hips of war and a 
confiderable body of forces^ he failed to America, made 
land in the thirtieth degree of latitude^ and not finding afj 
harbor, proceeded northerly, till he difcovered a rivci 
which he called May river, now Edido. Near this he 
built a fort in which he left a garrifon of twenty fix men, 
and calling it Caro/ine^ returned to France. During' 
the following winter, the garrifon mutinied, aiTaffinated 
Albert, their commander, and fearing they (liould 
not receive fupplies, they embarked, in the fpring foi 
Europe. Being becalmed for twenty days, and provif-^p 
ions failing, they appeafed their hunger with human fieili' 
— 'at laft they were taken lip by a^ Englifli (hip, landed 
in England, and condu£bed to the queen to relate their 
adventures. ^ 

292. Progrefs of the French Settlement, In 15641 
Laudoniere, another French man,, carried another colony 
and planted them on fehl^ fiame fpot. But the Spanlardsj^^ 
jealous of this fettlement, fenta large force, which dc'^ 
ftroycd the colony, putting to death old and young, in die 
moft barbarous manner, a few only efcaping to Prance.lfi 
Melandez, the Spanifli commander, left there a garrifon^ 
of twelve hundred m'en. One Gdurges, a native of Gaf- 
cony, to revenge this outrage, equipped three fhlp5>' 
landed in 1568, and with the ailiftance of the Indians, 
took the. fort, razed it to the ground, and flew mod of 
the Spaniards. Not being in a fituation to keep poffe* 
fion, the French returned to France, and both nations' 
abandoned the country. 

293. Voyages of Frohifbery Drake and Gilbert. Ifl 
1567, Captain . Frobifher failed from England for 
purpofe ef difcovering a north- we ft pafiage to the Eaft 
Indies ; but after penetrating the northern bays, 
high as 63 degres of latitude, the ice compelled hi 
to defift and he returned. Sir Francis Drake circum* 
navigated the globe from 1 5^1 \o v^^o \ -vVvxcKvras t 

fecoad voyage round the woT\dv Itv \ ?>i^ s ^v^ YL\i.^\«J\ 
Gilber obtained a patent itom c^u^^vx ^\vz.^^S5s^> V* 
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vcring and taking pofleffion of unlcnown hnds^ 
h patent M^as dated June 11. The conditions of 
rant were, that he and his aflbciates fhould adhere 
eir allegiance, and obferve the law6 of England and 
o the crown a fifth of the gold and filver ore, which 
{hottld obtain. His firiV voyage was made in 1583^ 
Kfcovered Newfoundland and the adjoining coun- 
anded at St. John's, and took pofleiSon for the crown 
ngland \ but on his return, his ihip foundered and 
'as loft, 

f4. S/r Walter Raleigh^s Patent. Queen Elizabeth^ 
atent, dated March 25, 1584, granteS^to Sir Walter 
igh authority to difcover, occupy and govern, " rc- 
:, heathen and barbarous countries," not previoufiy 
ffed by any chriftian prince or people. Under this 
niffion,two (hips commanded by Amidas and Bat- 
arrived in America, in July 1584. Thefe men 
;d at Roanoke, took pofTeffion of the country for the 
n of England and called it Virginia. The fpot where 
took pofleffion is now within the limits of North 
Ima. They returned and givirg a flattering account 
ic country, Sir Richard Grenvillc was fent the next 
to begin a fettlement. 

>5. Firjl attempts to fettle Virginia. The adventur- 
rnder Sir Richard Grenville were one hundred and 
ij who fixed their refidence on the ifland of Roan- 
and were left there under the command of Mr. 
;. Thefe perfons rambling into the country, with- 
iue caution, or provoking the Indians by their law- 
:ohdu£l, many of them were cutofl^by the fav^ge^ 
hers perifhed with want. Thc.furvivors were taken 
England by Sir Francis Drake, the /olio wing year, 
his expedition againft the Spaniards, in which 
acked St. Jago in the Cape de Verds, pillaged St. 
lingo, took Carthagena and forced the inhabitants to 
)m it 5 then took and deftroyed the fort at A.\i^C- 
in Fiorida. 

6. Frogre/s of the Settlements in Virginia. "^^J^- 
fortnight after the firft coIouy Yi^l^ dLC^^axXS.^ ^^"^ 
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England, Sir Richard Grcn?iUe arrived vrith provifi( 
and an additional number of adventurers. Not fit 
ing the former colony, he left a few people and retui 
ed to England. — In 1587 a third expedition was pro! 
cuted under Mr. White^i with three (hips, and one W 
dred and fifteen perfons were left at Roanoke. It 
three years before any fupplies were fent to maint 
this colony, and when GoveriuH' White arrived in ij< 
110 Englifhmen were to be foun4, and it was evic 
they had periflied with hunger or been flain by the fa^ 
ges. The laft adventurers therefore returned, and 
further attempts tp eftabliih a colony in Virginia we 
poftponed. 

297. GofnMs Voyage to Anarica^ In the year i6oi 
Capt. Gofnold failed from England with a fmall nui 
ber of adventurers, arrived at Cape Cod and coaftii 
fouthward landed on Cuttehunk, the mod foutherly 
the Elizabeth Iflands. On a fmall Ifland, in a fre(h 
ter pond, within the large Ifland, he built a hut at 
remained about fix weeks. But his men not being^ 
ling to be left there, they all returned and afFcfted not 
ing. Gofnold gave Cape Cod its name, from the abot 
dance of Cod Fi(h about it — He alfo named the Elii 
bcth Iflands, dnd Martha's Vinyard. But the Iflai 
which he called Martha's Vinyard is a fmall Ifland ne| 
it, now called Noman's land ; the name has fince 
transferred to the prefcnt Ifland of that name, whichJ 
called Dover Cliffi from tlie refemblance of the high ft( 
bank, now called Gay Head, to the cliffs of Dover 
England. 

298. French&ettUments. The French King, by ft 
ters patent, dated November 8th, 1603, granted to 
Monts fhc fole jurifdiftion over the country a 
^cadia^ extending "from the; fortieth to the forty i^ 
4egree of latitude," with the title of Lieutenant G( 
al, with power to. appoint cQicers civil and militaiyl 
build foTtSf towns and the, \\ke. Utvder this p^ 

v^ere made the French feulemtrvv^ <iu ^^\xci<ai^;i\li 
M Nova-Scodsif which Aitew9ivds»- -^lo^^ x^^ ^t 
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the fcen€ of wars between France «id England, and 
fottrce. of innumerable calamities to the Englifh Col« 
53, until the peace of i '^6^. 

99. Voyages of Davis and Weymouth. In 158^, 
it. John Davis made an attempt to find a north*weft 
age to India, in which he proceeded to the fixty fer- 
1 degree of latitude, where meeting with fields of ice, 
he ftrait that bears his name, he returned. The next 
rJie purfued the fame track and penetrated Baffin's 
to the eightieth degree of latitude, but returned^ 
ing done nothing, but barter a few toys jGor feal-fkins* 
[tfo5, Sir George Weymouth made a like attempt, 
fell to the fouthward, coaflt'ed along New-£ng« 
I, entered the bay of Pezhaquid, but returned without 
>mpliihing any important objed, except carrying to 
;iand three natives, who were afterwards ufeful 
the Plymouth company in their attempts to fettle 
erica. 

oo, Firft Charter of Virginia. The firft grant from 
, crown of England under which efledual fettle- 
^t$ were made in Virginia and New-England, 
; dated April 10, 1606. By this charter. King 
Qes afiigned to Sir Thomas Gates and others, all the 
ds in America from the latitude of 34 degrees to 
I all which Was dien called Virginia. But by this 
itter two companies Were conilituted. One called ' 
\ London Company, and to this were afiigned all the 
ds between 34 and 41 degrees of latitude, extending 
ind one hundred miles front the fea coaft, with all 
Iflands wkhin one hundred miles of the main land, 
the other, called the Plymouth company, were af* 
ked the lands between 3^8 and 45 degrees of latitude^ 
radii^ one hundred miles into the main land, with 
the Iflands within one hundred miles. The firft 
^ was called South Virginia and the other North Vin-. 

fOi. Second Charter to the London ComJ)an"j. /^^ 
ner dati^d May 23, 1609, King ^amta \ucb\^^at^.- 
tbe London Coinp^^nf with full powcxs ci fcisccoiii* 
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ment in America* A council was appointed rjsfidenty 
Englahd, with powers to appoint the governor and othd 
officers of the Virginia colony. By this charter, 
boundaries of Virginia wer^ enlarged \ the grant extend 
ing from Point Comfort on the north two hundred mile 
and on the fouth two hundred miles along the feacc ^ 
and weftward and north weftward into the main 
throughout from fea to fea^ with the Iflands withisi 
hundred miles of the coad. . 

302. Settlement of Virginia. Under tlic authoi 
of the firft patent, the London Company fent Caf 
Newport to Virginia at the clofc of the year il 
5Rrith a. company of adventurers, Mr. Wingfieldbcil 
their Prefident. As the ufual courfe from England 
America at that time, wa« by the Well-IndieS| Ne 
port did not arrive till the end of April 1607. Ent 
ing the bay of Chefopeak, he gave name to Cape He 
ry, failed into the Powhatan or James River, ai 
began a plantation, called Jameftown, in which he! 
J04 perfons and returned ta England. The next 
he carried 1 20 perfons to join tlie colony, with fupj 
of-provifions. 

303, Voyage of Sir George Somen. In 1609, 
George Somers and Sir Thomas Gates failed for ^ 
ginia, with a number of fliips and five hundred adve 
turers, coniilling of men, women and children, 
fore they arrived, they were overtaken with a tre 
dous temped, and obligeil to run one of their 
aflioreon the Iflandto which the name of Somers 
at firft given, but which is now called Bermuda. 
liland, was uninhabited, but with fuch materials as 
had faved from their (hip, or found on the fpdt, 
built a fmall pinnace or two, and after feveral monj 
refidence gn Bermuda, failed to Virginia. Find! 
the colony reduced by ficknefs and want, they refol 
to abandon the country, and actually failed for 
Jand. But the next day, meeting Lord Delaware 
frfih /bppiies, they a\\ tevvxTxveA^ -wx^ y^^^^^>\\s.4*^ 

planting <^ the country. \\vi6i\^^vt TVvaTBa.C 
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ired with 300 additional fcttlers, and the colony 
s eftabliihed. 

304* Third Virginia Charter. A third charter was 
lained by the London Company, dated March I2| 
12. The chief object of this feems to have been to 
rain an enlargement and an alteration of the powers 
fche company, as the fifft governors of the colony 
Lnd many of the fettlers difobedient and refractory ; 
3l alfo to extend the limits of the grant fo as to 
:iiprehend the Ifland of Bermuda, which by the 
pwreck of Sir George Somers, had been explored, 
1 was deemed an obje£k of magnitude to the com* 
ciy, but did not fall within their patent. In the 
ird charter, the jurifdiction of the company was ex^ 
ided oyer all Iflands within three hundred leagues of 
i boundary of .the firft patent on the ocean, and be- 
een3oand 41 degrees of latitude.— This included 
rmuda. 

305. Attempt to fettle North Virginia or New^Eng-^ 
^d. In 1606 the Plymouth company fent Capt. 
ullons to make further difcoveries and begin a plan- 
ion ia America; but (leering fouthward, he was 
^en by a Spanifh fleet and carried to Spain. A fliip 
:<ler Capt. Prinn, arrived, explored the rivers and 
ys, but hot finding Challons, returned. The next 
9ir, Capt. Popham, with two Qiips, and one hundred 
venturers, came to America, and began a plantation 
. Monhegan, an Ifland near the mouth of Sagadahoc, 
w called Kennebec, in the month of Auguft. But 

i following winter proving to be unufually fevcrej " 
cfident Popham dying, and a magazine of their 
ovifions being burnt, the fettlement was broke up, and 
5 furvivors returned to England. 

306. Voyages of Hudjhn. Henry Hudfon, an Eng- 
iman, probably in the Terviee of the Dutch, failed 
quell of a North Weft PaflTage, in 1607, and pe^e- 
ted as far north as So degrees of WvtMdie.. "Sxlcpkv 
M were named the ftrait and great bav oiv >3cvt. "oe^^^ 

I 
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of Labrador. He made a fecond Yoyage the iRxt \ 
to the fame region, without fuccefs. In d|s to] 
it is fuppofed he failed along the coaft foQ^^ward, 
covered and gave name to the river which walhes i 
York and Albany. 

307. Settlement of Ne%o»Tork» Hudfon was in 
fervice of the Dutch Eaft India Company, or fol 
claims to that company, which obtained a patent fi 
exclu(ive trade on the River Hudfon. In purfuani 
which, a number of trading adventurers built a f( 
Albany in 1612 or 13 and in 1614^ on the Iflandl 
hatten, now New- York. The country was ( 
New-Netherlands, the fettlement on Manhatten 
named New-Amfterdam, which names thcyrcta 
till the conqucft of the country by the Englifli in i 
By charter dated June 3, 1621, an cxcluftire rigl 
trade to America was veiled, by the States Gei 
in the Weft India Company, and the fettlemct 
Manhatten was profecuted with fuccefs. 

308. Newfoundland. An attempt wa$ made to 
the large but barren Hand Newfoundland, un( 
grant of king James to the Earl of Northampton 
others, dated April 27, 16 10. A fmall party beg 
plantation in the fame year ; but the Ifland is no 
populous ; the climate being cold and the foil not 
ful. The Ifland is principally valued alJ^ (hclte 
the fifliermen, and a ftation for drying cod fifli, ^ 
are taken in vaft quantities on its banks. 

309. Settlement of Bermuda. The liondon con 
having obtained a grant of Bermuda, they fold the 
perty of it to 9ne hundred and twenty of their com 
who obtained a charter in 161 2, and fent a coloi 
fixty perfons there, the fame year, under the g( 
ment of Richard Moor, calling the Iflands afti 
George Somers. In the courfe of the following 
five ihips were fent with near five hundred addi 
adventaterSf and. ihe colony nt?l% cdahliChed. 

r/ulfj-er of Iflands had been Avfccr^^t^^ •^Xm^'^^'^ 
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d years before, by one Bermuda, a Spaniard \ and 
jr ftill bear his nanie in common language. 
1 10. Name of New- England. Capt/ John Smith, a 
lous adventurer, failed with two fiiips, to the coaft 
A.merica, in 1614} and while his men were employ- 
in fifliing, he ranged along the coaft from Monhe- 
i to Cape Cod. He left one (hip, and went to 
jlarid in the other ; where he formed and publiflied 
hart of the coaft, which he prefented to Prince 
arles, who gaVe the country the name of New-Eng^ 
d. Capt. Hupt, whom he left wi:th the other fhip, 
acherotifly took twenty of the natives, in his (hip, 
I carried them to Malaga where he fold them for 
res. This provoked the Indians to fuch a degree 
to render it difficult and dangerous to trade with 
m J and the good efFefts of a voyage the fame year, 
de by Capt. Harley to Martha's Vinyard,, were 
Jvcnted by the oppofition of the Indians, who man- 
1 a great number of Canoes, attacked and wounded 
rmafter and many of the crew. 

3 1 1 , Several Voyages to America, The bra^e Capt. 
lith attempting to fail to America in 161 5, to begin 
ettlement, loft his mafts in a gale, and put back to 
fmouth — Embarking in another veflel immediately, 
was taken by French {hips of war and carried to 
ince. In 1616 it appears that he was in England, 
he publiihed his account and his map bfNew-Eng- 
d. In this latter year, Capt. Baffin renc\5red the 
£mpt to find a north weft paffage to China, explored 
idfon's Bay, entered the Bay called by his name, 
lafccnded to the 78th degree of latitude. At this 
ic the filheries on the coaft were profccuted M'ith 
at numbers of fliips and greaf fuccefs. In 16 19, 
pt, Dermer, pafled through Long-Ifland Sound *, 
ihe was probably the fir ft • European who explored 
coaft of Connefticut. 

512. Zstthment of New-England. '^\i^ ^x^ ^^VNSfc-^^ 
VeW'England were puritans or A\fftTvV<i\?» ^xotcv ^^& 
Th of England, who, being ^tc^xxX^ ^cvl^c>iX^<^ 
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during the reign of James the firft, fled from Englind 
to enjoy in peace their religious principles and worfhip. 
Mr. Robinfon and his congregation firft left the north 
of England, and took up their abode in Amfterdam) 
in i6p7 and 1608. But on account of fome difFeren- 
ces with another congregation under Mr. Smith, thef 
removed in about a ye«r to Leyden, where they livcJ 
in harmony, till they removed to America. Thefe ad- 
venturers attempted to procure a patent under the Vir- 
ginia Company ; but they found it very diflScult, 
account of the odioufnefs of their principles. Tb 
finally obtained one in the name of John- Wincob,butjj 
he failing to remove to America, it was of no ufe^ 
they refolved to remove without one. 

^13. Voyage of the firjl Settlers. The firft colony 
coa filling of a part only of Mr. Robinfons congrega- 
tion, sailed from Holland in July 1620, and put into 
Southampton in England, where a larger .fhip was prc-^ 
pared. They left that port in Auguft, but the ftip 
being leaky, they put into Dartmouth, from whence 
they failed in two fhipson the 21ft of the /ame mondi. 
After proceeding a hundred leagues, they were 
pellcd to return to Plymouth •, one fhip being l^aky 
con^iemned, and the other proceeded on htr voyage' 
This ihip left England, Sept. 6th, and arrived in 
vember at Cape Cod. The company intended to beat] 
away to Hud Ton's River, but were terrified with 
breakers on the {hoals, and changing their courfe, 
into harbor. 

314. Progrefs of the Settlers. This colony did n 

arrive till the nth of Novemljer O. S. when tb 

weather was cold, and thcti they had not determino 

on a fpot for their fettlements. Parties were dil'patcr 

ed to explore the country, which, after incredible 

fering4, from cold, fnow and rain, found a har 

Here the people landed on the 20th of December 162; 

after prayers and thanks to\itu\exv^^ox Aa^^^v^ -KwL^tti 

dance, and immediately begaw 10 ^Te£}t >qv3:\)^^vcv'^^> 'i 

ingto.the pJantation the n^im^ oi Pl^^moutb, raixs^ 



m 
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me of the town which they lad left in England, 
fore they landed, they figned articles by which ihey 
rmed themfelves into a body politic. By means of 
'cafes occafioned by colc^-s and fev^re fufFerings, the 
tiers, who were one hundred and one fouls> loit half 
^ir number, in about five months. 
315. Firft cultivation of Maiz or Indian Corn. On 
e opening of fpring, the fettlers fowed barley, and 
-a* which produced an indifferent crop. Indian 
>rn was the grain which furniflied them with a great 
Tt of their fubfiftence, but as they never befoj^e faw 

Squanto, an Indian who had been carried to Spain 
" Capt. Hunt, but had returned, afllfted them in 
anting and dreffing it. This was the beginning of 
c cultivation of a grain which is the (laple production 

New-England. 

316. Patent to tht Duke of Lenox ^ and others. la 
.€ very month, when the firft fettlers arrived in A mer- 
a, Eiing James granted a patent to the Duke of Len* 
c and others, dated November 3, 1620, incorpora- 
Hg them with the ftile of the « Council eflablifhed - 
^ Plymouth, in the county of Devon, for the plant- 
ig*and governing of New-England in America,'' with 
ill powers to purchafe;and hold land^, appoint olE- • 
srs and make laws. The limits, of the grant to them* 
'ere, " from 40 to 48. degrees of latitude," througho- 
ut the main lands from fea to^fea," with the Iflands. 
^joining, provided they were not occupied by any oth- 
cChriftian prince or Itate, ami on condition of paying; 

> the crown a fifth of the gold and filver ore they 
iould find and obtain. By this patent, the territory 
ranted, which had been before called North Virginiay 
'ceived the name of New-Eng/and from royal author- 
y, and from this were derived all the fubfequent; - 
rants of the le vera! parts of the territory. 

317. Grants to John Ma/on and Ferdinando Gqt^es* 
y a deed, dated March 9, i6zi, the Co\xy\c\\ xA^V\^- 
nh granted to John Mafon, the UtvAs ixom ^"^^^^^^^ 
igj now Salcm, to the Memm*vCj ^^ictvdSxi^ '^'^^'^ 
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to the heads of thofc rivers — the lands on which ard 
now built Beverly, Ipfwich and Newburyport. 'fkiwlc 
dtftridt was called Mariana. By another grant, dateBtlc 
Auguft lo, 1622, the council affigned to Gorges anftc 
Mafon jointly all the lands between the Menrimac aimlG 
Sagadahoc, extending weftwatd to the Rivers of Cwii 
ad a, which diftrift was called Laconia, Within tlmiH 
grant lies the prefent ftate of New-Hamp(hirc. fc 

318. &ettlement of Nenv-Ham^ire. Under Afti 
grants to Gorges and Mafon, a number of perfons ^; 
rived in the river Pifcat^way in 1623 and began iM] 
fettlements — one at the mouth, at a place called tkftii 
little harbor — the other at the place now called DoTCllte! 
Thefc fettlements w<jre enlarged at firft very llowlflfe 
but they were the fmall beginnings of the prefent ftattp 
of New-Hampshire. V\ 

319. Grant of Nova Scotia. William AlexamlcTji^i 
Scots gentleman, obtained from King James, a gw''!^' 
dated September 10, 1 621, of the lands extcndiWi 
from Cape Sable to St. Mary's Bay, theiicc to tbi^ 
fource of the river St.> Croix, thence northerly totM«i 
neareft river or harbor on the St. Lawrence or h*l^ 
quois, thence along the bank of that river to a haiwii 
called Gafpe, thence eafterly to the north point of Ca^M^ 
Breton, and thence to Cape Sable. To this diftfj^ 

• was then given the prefent name Nova Sfc/w, whifljj 

fignifies New-Scotland. This diftrifk was a patt 4 

the lands granted by the French King to de Mont8,4 

1603, and which has fince been the fubjeft of conlcli| 

between Great Britain and France. This grant wa« 

confirmed to Alexander by King CharieS, the firft, Ifl 

patent dated July 12, 1625. ^ 1 

320.- Grant to Robert Gorges. Robert Gorges, th 

fon of Ferdinand, obtained a grant from the council^ 

TlyjJKUith, dated Dec. 30, 1622, of a tradjt of land ^ 

the north fide of the bay of Maflachfufetts, ten miles ii( 

breadth and extending tkuxt^ Tcv\\fi^ \tvx»v\ie. ktid, U* 

der this grant, he attempted ^ ^ex\\t.mtwv^ x^^ ^^^^ 

year, U the place now c^Wcd ^e^mo\x\\is \^\^'^ 
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nrhich a company of adventUrerSi under one Wefton, 
had occupied the year before and abandoned. But the 
fettlers vtrer^ not contented with the fituation or with 
the country, and foon forfaking the place, the intention 
:>f Gorges was fruftratcd. In 1625, Capt. Wollafton, 
^ith a fmall company, arrived and planted themfelTCS 
at Mount Wollafton, now Quincy. With them was 
Due Morton, a lawyer, who gave the fettJers great troub- 
le, and who was finally feized by the Plymouth peo- 
ple and fent a prifoner to England. 

321. Charter of Majfathufetts^ By deed bearing 
date March 19, 1628, the Plymouth company granted 
Co Sir Henry Rofcwell and others, all the hnds lying 
between a line three miles north of Mcrrimac River, 
and a line three miles fouth of every part of Charles 
River, and of the bay of Maffachufetts, and extending 
with the fame breadth, throughout the main lahds from 
the Atlantic to the South JSea. A charter dated March - 
4, 1629 ^^^ obtained from the crown of England, by 
Nvhich that grant was confirrned, and the company 
€re£led into a corporation, with ample powers of gov- 
ernment. Mathew Cradock was appointed the firft 
governor, and fworn March 18, 1629. Under this 
charter was Maffachufetts fettled. 

322. Settlements in ^alem and Charle/lown. In, the 
year 1628, a company of adventurers under Mr. John 
EndicQt, arrivCd at Naumk^ag, the Indian name of a 
Tiver, and began a plantation, which was called Salen^. 
A fmall fettlement under Mr. Oldham and Mr. Co- 
nant had been begun at Nantafket in 1624; and the 
people removed to Cape Ann, in the following year. 
But all thefe fmall fettlements were brought under the 
government of the Salem colony. 

In 1630, a confiderable fleet arrived at Salem, with 
fifteen hundred pafleragcrs, and fome of the moit refpec- 
tablc of the primitive families inNew-En^Utv4^Go'^^"rw:st. 
"Winthrqp, Governor Dudley, S\t "RAdi-act^ ^5>AioTi^'5^ 
9nd many Others, Not liking that pVa^e a^ i^ c^Y^"^^ ^^^ 
iie/ renwvcd and planted th^mtdves 2it C\v^^w^Rr« 
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323. Progrefs of the Settlements to the Building ^ 
Bojion, Unfortunately many of the paffengers were 
taken fick on the voyage^ and a malignant fever, in 
one of the fhips in 1629, was communicated to the fet- 
tlers on Chore, which occafioned an alarming mortality. 
This and other xlifcouragements induced more than 
one hundred .of the people ta return, by the firft (hips, 
to England. But mod of them perfevered, and con- 
ceiving the Peninfula on the other fide of the river, 
to be a fafe and covenient place for their principal. 
town, they removed before winter, began the town and 
named it Boston, after the town of that name in Eng- 
land. Sir Richard Saltonftail's company fat down at 
Watertown — Mr. Warham and his people planted 
Dorchcfter. 

324. Plymouth Patent, In January 'I630, the coun- 
cil for planting New-England, granted to Governor 
Bradford of Plymouth, and "his aflbciates, a patent 
of a traft of land, extending from a rivulet called Co* 
halTet to Narragarifet River and weflward to a coun- 
try called Paconokit ; and a tra£l of fifteen miles on 
each fide of the river Kennebec, with full powers of co- 
lonial government. The fettlement at Plymouth con- 
ftituted a colony diftindt from Maffachufetts, until the 
year 1692, when it was annexed to Maflachufctts. 

325. CouneSIicut, The fettlers at Manhatten and ia 
Maffachufetts, very foon obtained a knowledge of the 
fertility of the lands on the river Conncdlicut, and laid 
claim to the territory. The Plymouth people formed 
a defign of beginning a plantation there, and applied t© 
the Maffachufetts settlers to join them in 1633. "^^ 
governor and council of Maflachufctts declined, asthej 
were not certain the territory fell within their^ patents 
In the fummerof 1633, a, bark was^fent to Manhattan 
by the Governor of Maffachufetts, for the pyirpofe of 
Cgnifying to the Dutch Governor, Van T willy, that 
tAe Englilh colonies claimed CoivtvQ&lcut by virtue Qf 

their charter : To wlucVi t\\e Dutdv OciN^\x\ox \vi^\^^ 
in a polite letter, that the Duich ^oto^^vv.>^ 0«:\^^^^ 
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). — Both parties defired the other to forbear making 
f plantation on that river. 

526. Firji Settlements on the ConneElicut, In Ofto- 
^633* 3 fmall veflcl was fcnt by the Plymouth col- 
r, to ere£t a trading houfe on the bank of the Con- 
^icut. When pafling up the river, the men found 
Dutch hact arrived there before them, and had 
It a fort which they called Good Hope on the weft 
ik, near the mouth of a fmall river, within the pref- 
town of Hartford. The Dutch forbid the men to 
ceed, threatening to fire on them ; but the Ply- 
uth men difregarding the threat, advanced a few 
es further, and erefttd a trading, houfe within the 
fent town of Windfor. The Dutch fent to Holland 

1 

a commiffion to difpoflefs theBi, and the next year, 
irty attempted it \ but after fome menaces, they de- 
ted without committing any violence. 
127. Settlement of W ether sfield. In June 1635, a 
Ic of forty tons and twenty fervants, belonging to 
Richard Saltonftall, arrived at Bofton from Eng- 
i \ being fcnt to begin a plantation on the Conne6ti- 
Thefe, with 3 few adventurers from Watertown, 
iired to Conneflicut and began a fettlement at Pe- 
g which they called W ether. sfield. This was prob- 
• in July, for the ancient laws of the colony declare 
thers field to be the oldeil town on the river. The 
c, after landing the people, returned, and on her 
age to. England, was cafta way on the Ifle of Sable, 
the feamen were faved. 

28. Settlement of Windfor, In the fummer of 
5, the people of Dorcheller began a plantation near 
Plymouth-Trading Houfe. This ^vas' in the latter 
of July or beginning of Auguft. The Plymouth 
)le were much offended, and complained of this as 
ijury ; for they confidered their prior pofTeiTion as 
ig them a fair claim to tlie lands, aix-i x\\t.>^ \\^^ -2^.- 
^iirchafed them of the Indians. TYvt coxxVtc^N^^^^ 
'ver was ad/ufted by making t-AUsUGuotv v^ ^^ 
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Plymouth men, or the latter relinquifbing their claims | 
and the Dorcheiler people, continuing on the land% 
began the town of Wind for, ; 

329. Progrefs of Settlements on the ConneBicut. li 
Oftober 1635, the Dorchefter people, to the numi 
of fixty, with their cows and swine, travelled by 1 
to the ConncAicut, to join their brethren at Wiadfori 
It being late in the feafon, and no fodder being provid' 
ed, moft of the cattle died in the enfuing winter. 
part of them remained on the eaft fide of the river ani 
lived by browfing on the (hrubs. Two fhallops lai 
with goods and iprovifions, were difpatched by watcf| 
but were caft away at the Gurnet near Plymouth, ai 
all the people perifhed. The people of ConneQicut 
waited for their provifions^till famine threatened them^ 
and then went down the river in hopes of meeting till 
expe&ed fupplies. Being difappointed, they embarkei^ 
on board of a vcflel at the mouth of the river, and aftei^ 
great diftrefs, arrived at Bofton, having loft fome 
their number by hunger. Thofe who wiptcred in Coi 
nedlicut were obliged to eat aporns, malt and grain^j 
The value of the cattle which died was two thoufi 
pounds (lerling. 

330. Settlement of Hartford. The congregational 
Newtown, now Cambridge, with Mr, Hooker 
paftor, left that place early in lummer 1636, and tra^ 
elled by land to Connedicut, ^driving one hundrc" 
and (ixy cattle, through a pathlefs wilderncfs, withoc^ 
(heltcr, or bridges over rivers. They began a pU^^** 
tibn and called it Newtown, which name was aft^' 
ward exchanged for Hartford. The Indian name ^ 
Sukeeg. The towns of Wethersfield, Windfor 
Hartford being thus fettled, aflbciated and chofe ma^ 
iftrates to regulate their common concerns. In i^3 
they formed a regular conftitution and chofe 
Haynes their firfl governor, 
jji. Say brook, TVve TL^ltV o^ ^^x^\ck^oac of ^ 
Plymouth company, had gtanted xol^sste^L^-js^ -k^^"^ 
and others, a patent dated ^\3^xc\v\9\:£n.> \^v% ^^ 
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fitory in New-England, extending weftward of the 
IX Narraganfet forty leagues^ in a ftraight line, near 

fea fhore, and all the lands of ^d within that breadth 
the South-Sea. la Oftober 1635, J^^^ Winthrop, 

fon of the governor of Maflacfaufetts, arrived at 
Ron, with a commiffion from Lord Say^nd others^ 
ereft a fort at the mouth of the Conne^icut, to fe- 
re the yver and territory from the Dutch. His 
umiffion conftituted him governor of Connecticut 
one year. This patent interfered with the planta- 
ns already begun on the Connefticut ; but it was 
reed by the government of Ma^aehufetts and Mr. 
inthrop, that the fettlers of the three towns on the 
mne3;icut, fhould either leave the place upon full 
isfaftion, or afibrd ample room for Mr. Winthrop 
d his adpciates. 

332. Settlement of Saybrook. In November 1(^35, 
r. Winthrop fent ^wo (mall vcffels, with an engineer, 
3ikpien and materials to build a fort at the mouth of 
e Connefticut* The place they fele£led was on the 
eft bank of the river, and they gave the fcttlement 
e name of Saybroolc, combining the titles of two of 
c patentees. Lords Say and Brook. In July 1639, 
eorge Fcnwick, agent of the patentees, arrived from 
igland, with his family, at Bofton, and repaired to 
lybrook to profecute the plantation. 
33^3* Settlement of Newr Haven. In July 1-637, ar- 
ired at Bofton, Mr, Davenport, Mr. Eaton and a 
imber of adventurers. After exploring the country 
eft ward of Saybrook, they built a hut at a place called 
uinnipiac, where a few perfons remained during the 
inter. In April 16381 Mr. Davenport and his com- 
iny arrived from Bofton and began a plantation, 
hich they called New-Haven. They immediately 
:voted a day to religious exercifes and entered into a 
•Venant to make the rules of Scripture tK^ b^.^^ ^1 
eir civil and religious government* \xv "i>a:^«. .^^'V^\ 
? planters ajflembled and formed ^ cQTi^^^^^^^^^'^ ^\ 
'ernmenti and in Oaobct fo\\oV\u^^^xve\&Q«*^^^^ 
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officers was held, in which Mr. Eaton was chofen 
ernor. They purchafed the lands from the fache 
the countryi and engagrd to defend him and his p 
from the Pequots and Mohawks. 

334- Settlement of Milford and Guilford. In Fel 
ry 1639, a number of pcrlons, moftly from Wethers 
purchafed of the Indians, Wopowage, and began : 
tlement which they called Milford^ ten miles w< 
New-Haven. In September ot the fame year, ani 
company purchafed Menunkatuc, and began a pi 
tion, which they called Guilford^ (ixteen miles ea 
New-Haven. The chief men were chofen magifl 
and judges, to preferve order and diftribute juAice, 
a conftitution of government ihould be framed an 
taWiflied. 

335. Settlement of Fairfield and Stratford. Mr. '. 
low of Windfor, who had traversed the lands wc 
Quinnipiac, in purfuit of the Pequots in 1637, w 
well pleafed with their fertility, that he and a 
friends purchafed a large tra£i: at Unquowa, and 
gan a fettlement in 1639 called Fairfield. This 
augmented by adventurers from Watcrtown and ' 
cord in Maffachufetts. In the fame year, a com 
of men from England and Maflachufetts, purcl 
Cupheeg and Poquonnuc, and began the (own of h 

ford. 

336. Delaware Pur chafe and Stanford. In I 
New-Haven made a purchafe of Rippowams ; ar 
tra£l6 of land on both fides of Delaware bay, on ^ 
they eredled trading houfcs, and fent about fifty fan 
to begin a plantation, which in two years was brok 
by mortal difeafes, and the attacks of the Sw< 
They alfo purchafed on Long-Ifland the land now 
led Southhold, In the fame year a violent control 
divided the church in Wethersfield, and one part 
chafed of New-Haven the lands at Rippowams and b 
the town oi Stanford, 

237. Furchafi of Sajtriwl. lu t)cv^ ^^-ax \ei6fi, 
dUlina colonics were fcu\e4 uti^i\v€\x ^qh^w 
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5d, viz. Plymouth, Maflachufetts, ConncSicut 
^ew-Haven. The plantation at Saybrook, remain- 
dependent of the government of thefe colonies un- 
lie direftlon of Mr. Fenwick. But in December 
, Mr. Fenwick, as agent for the patentees, fold 
>rt at Saybrook and its appurtenances, to the Con- 
cut colony ) and engaged to convey all the lands 
sen the fort and Narraganfet River, if they fhould 
into his power. In confideration of thefe grants, 
[e£licut agreed to pay to Mr. Fenwick, certain fix- 
ities on articles exported from the river, for ten 
. Bilit thefe duties, in 1646, were commuted 
le fum or value of one hundred and eighty poundsi 
'tain articles of produce, to be paid annually for tea 
• 

B. Union of the Cohnies. Altho* by a mortal pef- 
;e which fpread among the natives^ about the year 

and 18, die tribes between the Narraganfet and 
bfcot, had been greatly reduced and weakened, and 
i^dquot tribe had been deftroycd by the Connedi* "* 
ettlcrs in 16375 yet the country contained nu- 
Qs tribes, and fufRcient to exterminate the infarit 
ments, if they chofe to unite and take up the hatch* 
The colonies were alfo expofed to the Dutch. 
he greater fecurity therefore the four colonies unit- 

1643, ^" articles of confederation, by which they 
d to fuccor, aid and fuppoit each other,; and to 
tain theindependenceof each. ' Annual tneetings 
icir commiflioners were to be held at Bofton, 
Ford, New-Haven, and Plymouth in rotatioit. 
charges of wars for the common defence w^re t0 
flefled on each colony, according to the number 
lies between fixteen years old and fixty. .Ma^- 
tts was tofurniHione hundred fold»sr§ and ea^ of 
hers forty five 5 or in that proportion; This union 
>f great utility to the infant fetttoagPts, for thirty- 

7. C6arUr and Union ^^^^^^'-^^^ ^x^- 
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Haven. In the war between the comtncmweabh 
Englandj under Cromwell and the Dutch^ in i6s3 
Capt. Undcriiill, by virtue of a conamiffion from Eog 
landytook poffcflion of the Dutch property Jn Hat 
ford, and the lands were fold. After the reftotatiffl 
of King Charles II, the Conncfticut planters, by ]^ 
Winthrop, their agent, petitioned for a charter, ^ 
was granted and date4 April 14, i66%\ ThtWk 
ry granted and coafir^ned to them v^as bo^nd^ \ 
Narr^ganfet fiay on the eafty by Maflaphufetts os ^ 
north, on the fouth by the fea, and extended to 4 
fouth fca on the weft. By this charter the fcttlcrs wci 
incorporated into a body politic, widi ample pow«jrs' 
government. But the charter comprehcnd^4 the Ne 
•Haven colony and was obtained without their conft» 
which occafioned great uneafinefs and 4ifcpnte 
among the New-Haven planters, who reaionfl:rat 
againft beipg brought undcjr the jurifdi^iofi of C^ 
nedicut* But in December 1^64, thp jjenfifral coi 
of New-Haven confented to the union, an4 ^^^ ^ 
formed the late colony, now ftatc of Connefticut- 
union whi<;h, by its happy confequences, has pW 
how idle were the fears of the people abputaconfe 
dation. 

340. Unien of Plymouth wiih Maffachusetts. % 
fachufetts and FJyipouth continued to be diftinctci 
nies, until long aft*r the reftoratipn pf Jung Chai 
The charter of Maflachufetts was vacated by Jeg^l I 
cefs in England, in the year 1685 \ and the colony I 
jected to the arbitrary government of Sir Edmund 
dros, until the revolution in favor of king Willi 
when he was feized and fent to England, and ^he c 
ny refumed their old charter government. In 165 
new charter was obtained, confirming the privilege 
the colony, and comprehending tl^e colony,of Plym' 
in the fame government. Since that tinje Plym 
has been a county of ijie colony, now ftatc, of M 
ch^f^^tts, 

341. Settlement of Providetice. A clergyman, na 
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yffliams, wha arrived wi^h the colony of Maf- 
ts in 1630, became difgufted and removed to 
thy where he afEfted the Rev. Mr Sniith, for 
rs. Ifl confequenee of foihc difcontcnt, he left 
mandw^nt tb Salem, where he was chofen to 
'Mr. Shelton. But he was charged by the ma- 
) with holding dangerous doikrine^, his fettle- 
as oppofed afnd he was banifhed. He fifft went 
>nk, no^/tr Rehoboth, and puchafed a tract of 
the sachem ; but as this was within the juris- 
S>f Plymouth, he was dcfircd to remo%'c. Ac- 
^, ih thefpring of 1635, he entered into an 
;nt with Miantonomy and Canonicus, fachcms 
larragartfcts, fixed his refidence at Moofhaw- 
l called the place Providence. 

Settlement of Newport, In confequence of 
5 diffcnfions, one Johii Clark, and a fdw friend s> 
ton by water, failed round Cape Cod, and trav- 

Providence, where they were entertained by 
illiams. Upon application to the Plymouth 
they were advifed to fettle at Aquctncck, now 
ifland. In confequence, they formed an agree- 
nong themfelves for their government, purcha- 
btained a grant of that ifland from the natives,. 
[arch 24, 1638, and began at fettlemcnt, on the. 
ift end, at Pocaffet, oppofite to tllc^prefent' to wit 
rton. In the following year, 163$, ajplantation 
un on the wcfterly fide of the ifland, and caAjgii, 
f. Patuxct was fettled by William Arnold. ^^ - 
Progrefs of Settlements in the Ncighbcrrhood, In 
Shawmet was purchased by one Gortori and 
:iates. Gorton had been banifhecj from Rhodie 
n 1640; he went to Patuxet, was'fummortetf ; 
le court of Mafiachufetts, and refufing fubmif- '*' 
IS taken a prifoner, tried j confined all winter 
1 banifhcd. Havitig obtained a ^nt of Shaw- ' 

went to England, obtai|(^ ai >< ^|||[^ ?^v\qxv cS. 
', and fettled the town W^r^ ^B^ ^ '^^"^'^r 

was made n townihip in ioo^flfcvxv^^xo^v ^"^ 
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1674 — Eaft Greenwich in 1677, and Cooanici 
1678 by the name of James Town. 

344. Government of Providence. The fcttlci 
thefe plantations were firft governed by a magil 
and aiTiftantS) but in 1640 they gave the title of < 
crnor to the Chief Magiflrate, and formed an is 
fe£t conftitution, In 164J, Mn Williams wci 
England and obtained a charter, dated March 
1644, from the commiflioners of plantations, i 
which Rhode Ifland and Providence Plantations i 
ed a body of laws. In 1651, an attempt was mai 
alter this conftitution, but Williams and Clark 
fent to England and prevented it. After the rei 
tion of king Charles II, a new charter vras obt; 
from the Crown, dated July 8th, 1663, by whid 
' people of the colony were incorporated, with 'a 
powers of government, and which flill remains th 
?is of their government, 
• 345- Settlement of Maine. The {hore of that 

. of America, extending from the river Pafcatawa 
the Bay of Fundy, had been difcovered by mai 
the firft voyagers, both Englifli and French, 
grant of the French king to de Monts in 1603, c 
ed the lands from the fortieth to the forty-fixth d 
of latitude, and of courfe included Maine ; bu 
French fettlements were north and eaft of this 
xri(k. Sir John Popham and his company attero] 
fettlement^on an ifland at the mouth of the Kenr 
in 1607 — 8, but abandoned the country. The 1 
outh Patent alfo in 1630 contained a grant of a 
of land on the Cobifecontee river, and fifteen 
on each f]4e of the Kennebec, under which a i 
1^ ment was made for the purpofes of trade. A d 
'- y arifing bctweerf ffici|^mouth men and fome p< 
belonging to /f^aift^a^llay, about the right to tra 
that place, two nl^ ir%e killed : but the contr< 
y^2iS amicabU^jG^S^^^^Under thefe grants ixov 
fomc fm^W^Si^ms^l^^ '^'^^ ^ 

ment ira$ eSiWrofed An Maiwv<^- 
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46. Grant of Maine to Sir Ferdinando Gorges, By 
yal patent, dated April 3, 1639, Gorges obtained 
atit of all the lands between the Pifcataway and 
irichawanoc on the fouth and weft, and Sagadahoc 

Kennebec on the eaft, extending one hundred and 
nty miles north- weft ward into the country; with 
[flarids adjacent, and Capawac, now Martha's Vin- 
L By this Charter, the territory received the title of 

" Province of Maine," by which it was known 
ftie American Revolulio&* It is now called the 
Blria of Maine." Gorges negledted this grant and 
ixig the civil wars in England, MalTachufetts extend* 
ler claim over a part of the Diilrift. Gorges died 

his grandfon fold the property to the Colony of 
Sachufetts for fourteen hundred pounds fterling. 
: new Charter of 1692, placed Maine under the Maf- 
lufetts government, and it now forms a part of that 
e. ■ 

{47. Grant and fetthmeni of Maryland, By Charter, 
sd June 20, 1632, Charles the firft granted to Cecili- 
Calvert, Baron of Baltimore, in Ireland, the lands in 
lerica between Watkins* point in the Chcfopeake and 
ne from that point to the ocean, on the fouth \ and jv 
I under the fortieth degree of latitude on the^Dela- 
re, on the north 5 which north line was extended to 
\ higheft fource of the Patomac, and thence by that 
?r to its mouth, and acrofs the bay to Watkina^' point^ — 
be held l^himand his heirs in fee fimplc. This tra£l 
s named Maryland, and fet^ed at firft by Roniaw 
tiK)lics from Ireland. 

548. Progrefs of Maryland. The government of 
iryland continued in the family of Lord Baltimore, 
:il James the II. abdicated the throne, when the Par- 
ncnt affumed the government.^ ^iMgp 2 the prolcf- 
t religion was eitabliftied b^y^MMfc:!" i?^^ ^^^^ 
'ernment vi^as reftored to the a^^Bg'- ^"^ contin- 
lin his family, till the rev3H^^H|L«,Ti \Cvi •^- 
te vas conCidered as a forfeitv^^lHK.^X.% Vi vp« 
wdjurifdiCiion ; a convention va* 5^«.^> "^ cosC^^- 
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tution formed, and the country ercAed into 
pendent date. In 1 785, Mr. Hartford, the hei 
Baltimore, petitioned the legiflature for his ef 
without fuccef^^ 

349. Fifjt fettlemmts on the Deltnoare, It 11 
to ^fccrtain the precife date of the firft pi 
on the Delaware. The Dutch and Swedes fe 
tlements there, within a few years after tl 
Weft-India Company obtained a grant of N< 
erlandsj and between 163.0^ ..and 1637. Botl 
the territory, and a controverfy arofe bet\ 

^ Dutch governor of New-Netherlands, and the 
fettlers, which fubfifted many years. In 1641 
bcr of familes from New-Haven began a plant 
that river ; but many of rhem died, the next 
by ficknefs, and the reft were afterwards dti 
by the Dutch and Swedes, who maintain 

f round, and the defcendants of the latter (li 
ennfylvania. 

350. State of Delaware. Ihe plantations 01 
laware fell within the patent to ^he Duke.o: 
i6(S4 J or ^at leaft were confidered as within i 
After the grant of Penufylvania to WilHam 
1681, the Duke of York by deeds dated Augufl 
i4th, 1682, granted and rcleafed to William '. 
his claims to the lands, within William Penn^ 
and the land&about NcMv-Caille, within a circle 
Allies, and foutli to the Hoar Kills. By an m^ 
and aai a£k of fcttlcment between Mr. Pcnn an 
habitants, dated December 6, 1682, th&coun^ 
Delaware, were annexed to the province oS 
vania ; they however had a feparate AfTemMy, 
the Governor of Pennfyivania prcGded. At 
revolution, (he tbreiB^ei^unties ere&ed a free i 
«nt ftate, by the name of Delaware^ and formec 
tution. 

351. Grant to th i)ule of Tori. . After 
}}/h cohq^^i Ne\v-|!itethct\ax\d^ itoixi \?ft& '^ 

i^d^p it/jjj: Charles the facoitd> \>^ ^ix^ia\ 
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^th day of March, 1664, granted to his brother James, 
L:&ke of York, a tra& of land in America, beginning at 
3Ya Scotia and extending along the coalt to Peraaquid 
d to the head of that river ; thence to the Kennebec 
d northward to the river of Canada ; alfo Long-Iiland 
d Hudfon's River, and all the lands from the wed 
Le of Conne£Hcut River to the eaft fide of Delaware 
fcy, with Martha's Vinyard and Nantiicket. Ta this 
rritory the Duke gave the name of New- YorL The 
undaries are hardly to be undejftood ; but chts grant 
lands before granted to others on the Conneflicut,. 
cafioned many and warm controverfies between the 
lonies of New- York, Conne^icut, New-Hampfliirc 
d Vermpnt, fj9ki|plNl4 ^b^<^^ laded for more than a. 
s&tury« 0* 

352* Graffff.of New^pf/ey. The Dufce of York, by 
ed of relcVfelidajl^ Iil&2^^ 1664, fold and confirm- 
to Lord^rk^paiidf* George Carteret, their heirs 
id afligns, alJK^thafttraft^f land to the weftward of 
ang-Ifland'^iHjJltUil^lttan, -between the ocean and the 
udfon oil jthe 'eaft iind the Delaware on the weft, from 
ape May to the north branch of the Delaware in forty 
^ degrees and forty minutes of latitude,by the name oB 
ew-Cefaria or New-Jer/ey. Under this grant fettle- 
tents were foon begun, and Philip Carteret was appoint- 
1 the firft governor. 

353. Progrefs xf Neyj^Jerfiy. The proprietors, 
F New-J^|fey made grants of land, vhile their fliares 
^ere undivided 5 but ^y deed quintipartite, dated 
uiy I, 1676, the proprietors divided this tra£t of 
md — Sir George Carteret taking the eaftem half, and 
nc Byllinge and others, the purchafers under Lord 
Berkeley, taking the other half. The dividing line 
^s agreed to be a fti*ak line from a point on the eaft 
de of Little Egg Harbor, to the northernmoft branch 
f the Delaware. This line Was^ not run for many 
ears, and thence arofe coiitrOverGcs ^nd t\o\s \i^'«^^:ew 
ie ckjwsmts under different propnetois % \V^xvc«» "s^^^ 
? dUHn£lion btt\v%en Eaft and Wcft.-l^Tfel- '^rcv^^^ 
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difputei lafted till the late revolatioO) when New-Jer- 
fey became an independent (late ; and were not clofed)^ 
till after the peace of 1783. 

354. Charter of Qirolina. In the year j 663* the I A 
Earl of Clarendon and fcven others obtained fromif 
Charles the II. a patent of the lands in America lymgi 
between the thirty-firft and thirty-fixth degrees of notij 
latitude. Two years after, this grant was confirrarfj 
and the limits extended from the twenty-ninth degree tij 
thirty- fix and a half, and between thefe parallels, frooil 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. Of tHI|trado(| 
land, the. grantees were condituted abfolute Idfdsai 
proprietors. — For the government of the country, thcf ? 
procured a form of conltitutipn toJ^M^wn . up. by the 
celebrated Locke, which appe^a^ 's^lron papsr, l?Bt 
was not pradiicable nor. convenient, and was tkereilie 

not eaablilhed, ^ift J^ i^^ - 

355. Settlement of Carmf}£^ j[ai^§^4, t!iC;propni 
ctors of Carolina fent Capt.-'^yle to explore thecoai; 
who, being driven by a ilorm ;jaJTit)lt)g tlfb-^BahamasJI 
examined the Ifland of Providojic^; ; ,fhen "failed alonf 
the American, coaft, and made ^ '*f ay ^able report o( 
the country. In confequence of his information, the 
proprietors folieited and obtained a patent of all the 
Iflands between the twenty- fecond and twenty-feventh ' 
degrees of north latitude, which included the Bahamas. 
In 1670, Capt. Sayle, with a fmall company, arrived 
atPort Royal, and begun a fettlement ; but hifoon fell 
a vi£l:im to difease. In 1671, the fettlers removed 
to the banks of Adiley River, and begun what has been 
called Old Charleilown. In 1680, they begun the pref- 
ent city of Charleftown. The firft fettlers had to ftrug- 
gle with extreme hardfliips and diftrefs, from want, 
from the favages and from the difeafes incident to the 
climate. 

356. Progrefs of Camllna, The new fettlement was 
augmented, about the year 1672 or 3, by a numbcf; 
of the Dutch inhabitante from 'ij^tvi-X^^V^ vjW k% 

th^C colony, after it , cam^. /vixto ^oSt.S\Qxv ^i '^^ 
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i(h. Tfaefe formed a fettkment on the fouth-w<ft 
Alley river, ealled James Town ; but they afterward 
srfed into other parts of the country. 
^ few years after, a confiderable number of protef- 
s in confequence of the perfections which follow** 
the revocation of the edid of Nantz in i68jr, left 
3ce and fettled in Carolina. In 1699, a tremendous 
icane brought fuch an inundation upon the town^ 
the inhabiunts were obliged tofeek ihciter^ in the 
er ilories of their houfes. A fire broke out and 
royed moft of the town. The Small-Pox raged the 
s year; and finally fo mortal a peftilemial bilious 
r, th!l||ymoft half the people died. Thefe calami- 
cam^^j^o -breal^ up t^e colony. 

p^/ir^/Zii*. .*^In 1728, a very hot fummer 
^^^^ ^pyC^^ dreadful hurricane, which laid the 
ti of Chareil#Krn undiSr wat^ damaged the wharves 
Ixoufes, anddaihcd to.]}jeces almofl every Ihip in the 
^0^ This was followed by a peftilential bilious fe* 
which deflroyed great numbers of the inhabitants, 
it was hardly poflible to find people to tend the fick 
bury the dead. • 

1 this year, the proprietors of Carolina^ except Lord 
teret, fold all their property to the crown of £ngland> 

furrendered the government. Until this time, the 
ernors of Carolina had been appointed by the propri- 
s; but from this period, the King appointed the go- 
lor and council, as in many other colonies. This 
n of government continued till the revolution, when 
olina became an independent ftate, and formed j^ g»^ 
ftitution. IP^^ 

58. Grant to William Penn, Charles the fecon4^ 
charter dated March 4, 1681, granted to William 
n, a tra£l of land in America, extending from a Iiqc 
ive miles northward of Newcaftle, to the forty-third 
rce of latitude, and from the Delaware weftward 

degrees of longitude. Under thU graxvt^ \vfe xa^ 
ciBon of the country, purchafed tVve to\\ o^ ^^^ "^"^^ 
, introduced z colony of hia ftieuA^ ;mkk^ ^•iSSft^^Saft^ 
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traft Penrtfyhdnia. He parceled out his hnds at mod-' 
eraterents^ gave free toleration to all religious fefts, 
and thus invited a rapid fettlemetit of the province. 
The property contifiued in his heir* until the devolution, 
when the legiflature aiTumed the government aiirf 
territdriar rights, made a compenfation to the proprietor 
in money, and Pennfylvania became an independent 
ftate. 

359. Seitiiment rf North Carolina, The people rf 
Virginia began the iiril plantations within Carolina, bf 
gradually extending their, fettlements to the fouthwafi 
of James Town. As early as the middle of the t7tli 
century, they^had formed fettlements along jttt ChoMraii 
river and Albermarie found ]r and falGfig ^i^Bthe lim-' 
its of the Carolina grsint to the ''Earl of%Q^B^t^(i 
others, in 1663, the prjopjjpto^s auth^i^SWi^ 
Berkeley to take them •ndel^ his prof eifion and jgpvj 
ment. Accordingly, one ^)rummond was appoint 
their Governor. In 1665, ^'^ J* Yeamarts:with -ifc 
pany from Barbadoes, formed a fettlenientypil Ca 
Fear River. Thefc were the firft fepiiferaents' wit 
North Carolina. * ' 

360. Settie^^sM of Georgia. In the y^^ I732> * 
number of Jbeufevolertt perfoftS in England, formed a 
defign of beginning a plantation in America, for the 
purpofe of furntfliing means of fubfiftenc^ to many 
needy people ; and obtained an aft of the crown dated 
June pth, making them a corporation for carrying intd 
efied): that obje£t. In November following, one hun- 
dred and (ixteen perfons embarked for America under 
General Oglethorpe, one of the truftees. They arrived 
early in 1733, ak Charleftown, and with the aid of Go- 
Te:mor Jcjinfon, repaired' to the river Savanna, t>n the 
bank of which they began the town of that name. Thrf| 
territory was called Georgia^ from the name of 
King. 

^61. Progrefs of Georgia. The colony was increafcd) 
bf further emigrations ftotn Scot\«tv^ -axv^ ^^«xtw«vYv 
hutnumerow diflkultles attended tYie %x^ ^^vOicts^c^^ 
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md the truftees weary with the complaints of the fet- 
lers, and not fatisfied with the condition of the colony^ 
urrcndcred their charter to the crown in 1752. From 
vhich time Georgia was under a royal government, the 
governor being appointed by the King, until the revolu- 
ion, when it j^ecame an independent (late. 

362. Motivet of the firft Settlers of America. The 
>paniar4$ who firfti cam^ to America^ were ftimulated 
^y the de&re and expectation of finding the precious trnt' 
kl$, gold and (liver. So powerful wa3 this paiQon for 
Kold, that the firft adyeiiturers encountered every poffible 
lardfhip and danger in fearch ojf it, and fa<nrificed mi^ 
ipiis of the wretched native^, whom they compelled to 
vprk in the mincj^. Very different were the motives of 
he (ettlcrspf Ne^|r-Eng}aB^. Thefe were diflcnters froi^i 
^ church of ^^ioglahd, iciil^dpurit^ns^ from their rigi4 
[principles and difcipline^ who fufiered perfeeution for 
jbeir npnconformitX' and determined to feek peace and 
roertjt of pCMfffciejtci in a >yildernef$^ A fimilar motive 
leti^ed t^f Tft.|l©t^ ^f PdnpJylvani^, and fome<of the adr 

rnturjg^rf itOv^a^ryland and Carplina* 
2f6'^, ^Qrciihfftj^Tf^es favorable to the Settlers. Qne of 
the moft remarkable events, f avoraWe to tli© firft fettlc- 
STients, was the fl;feat deftru£tion of the Indians by a pef- 
tiiential difeafe, refeifibling the bilious plague, which rag* 
ed m the years 161 7 and 1 8 ampng all the tribes between 
the Narraganfet and the PenpbfQot, and almoft depopu- 
lated the ccmntry. Wta^y village^? W^re ftripped of all 
their inhabitants.; and in many places, our fore-fathefs 
found the bones of fuch as had been left unburied. This 
mortality weakened the ftrength of the natives, and prob- 
ably rendered the furvivors lefs ferocious and hoftile. 
To this may be added the deftfu£l;ipn of the oatives by 
the Small-Pox in 1633. 

^npther favpr^ble circumftance wa$, the hoftility that 
exifi^^ between different tribes, which, in cafe of a war, 
enabled, oi^r >ncefiors to make ufe of ouc Vt\bi fc?t ^Sc^^ 
^^pcmnaationofsLfiothGi. 
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^ i>f ir • «r- • • TN the year 1622 the 

364. Maffacretn Vtrgtma. J^ fc^^^rt in Virgirfi 

loft three hundred and forty nine of their number 
fudden maflacre. The Indians had, for fome time 
fore, lived on very familiar terms with the Engliilij 
but in the fpring of that year, they fccretly plotted I 
exterminate the coldny. The dire^i occafion was 
A young Indian Chief had murdered one Morgan, 
Englifhman, for fome toys which he was carrying to 
to the Indians. The Engliih attettipted to feize hinii : 
he making an obftinate reftftance, was kUled. To 
venge his death a confpiracy was formed, )iad on the 2^ 
of March, the Indians fell on the iittiabitants. who 
unprepared and killed all |hey/oi;nd. This cori^el] 
the people to abandon mofr of th^^^antations 1^ 
tire to James Town. The i:onf6i()uei|ceof this inaffac 
was a furious and unrelenting war, i^' which the^favaj 
were flain without mercy. . . *V* 

365. Principal Indian Tribes- in Nefii^&^iand. 
fettlers at Plymouth and Ma&chufetts jiad no troui 
with the Indians in their neighborhockl, for many yeaj 
But weftward of the Narraganfet Bay, lived power 
tribes, which had not been reduced by the malignant 
vcr. Thefe were the Narraganfets who polfefled 
country between the River of that name and the Pa< 
catuc, which territory is now a part of Rhgde-Iflanc 
the Pequots, a warlike nation, inhabiting the territory 1 
tween Paucatuc and the Conne£kicut } now a part 
Connedlicut, by the names of Stonington and Grotolij 
the Mohegans who refided on the well of the River* 
began, and owned the . land, now a part of Ncw-Lofl« 
and Norwich. Of thefe the Pequots were the 
warlike, ferocious, 5ind toTcm\^^\^ \^ ^^ ^i'^^x^ 

fViYA whom they were oittiv^it.'w^x* 
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^(5. Occafion 6f the PequeH War* In the year 
4i the Pequots killed Capt. Stpne 9nd all his com- 
nonsy being feven in number, who were bound up 
Connedlicuti merely for compelling two of their 
Hon to be their guides. In 16361 Capt. Oldham 
K killed at Block-Ifland, where he went to trade, 
be others were killed the fanle year; and in April 
^7, a party of Indians went up the Conne£iicut in 
ioes, and furprifing a number of pcrfons in Weth« 
field as they were going into the fields killed nine 
I took two young women prifoners. Thefe murders 
led upon the inhabitants to take meafures for their 
^ty, and it \i^ determined to make war on the 
quots. 

I^J. Beghtning, and Progrefs ^ the War, Tlie 
irder of Capf. , OWham ^induced MafTachufetts to 
dnin^lriep u.itder^Gei»ll Endicottto reduce the 
^ns p«i Block-S^aild, axJIthen to demand of the 
quo^9 the nfiurderers crjteipt. Stone, and a thou- 
d ^thbm of Wampum, ^|ky way of fatisfadlioni 
th fome of their children as hoftagcs. In October 
^6, they landed, on th« Ifland and the Indians fled, 
t their wigwams were all deftroyed. The party then 
led to the Pequot country, where they could not ef- 
i their purpbfes, affd^-^fter burning a number of huts^ 
7 returned. This expedition from Maffachufetts 
i^c ofKsnce to the fettler$ at Plymouth and Connefti- 
tj who complained to the Governor that it would cr- 
eate the favages, without being of any ufe towards 
>duing them. But the continued mufdersof thePe- 
f>ts, induced all the colonies, the next year, to unite 
m expedition againft them. ■ " . 
J68. DeflruElion of the Pequots. In April 1637,^ 
GohneSieut people fent letters to the governm^ait 
ttaflkchufetts, exprcffing their diflatisfaaion at the 
edition of the former year ; but urging a covii\wai- 
e of the war to a more dccifive cotvc^\x?votv. ^xe-^- 
ions accardingly were made ixv ^\\ vVv^ c^ov^s.'^' 
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But Connedkicut wns beCor^tumd in ^^^tuig 
fign ; for e»ijy in Afoy* Ca^t. M4oii with nin 
£i«fn H»r&foFd> Wfith«riifidid smd WwdfoFf wei 
tiie rivtefi being jjciined -by Capt. Underbill 
brocdc^and by ♦UiK«i fechem of xht Moheg 
enemy ^f die Pe^vofti. bailing round to the 
ganfet Qioxt^ they landed > sipd being joia^d 
hundred Indiwt >«f 4bat tcibei who wi&ed tc 
Pequdtsexterimaatedy theyoMrch^d by moon 
the Pequot fost» and aU»cked it by furprifc 
Maion entered^ fet fice to the liuts, and flew 
moft of -the Indian^ amovintiDg to fuc; or &V 
dred, mth the bfs of oxAy two of his ov 
Thofe who efcaped^ fled and took refuge in a 
now in- Fairfield. A body of men being J< 
the troops from MafTacbufetts, under Capt. 
ton, purfued «theni, killdLfome, took others 
per^d the refl — fo that tB tribe beoame exti 

369. Philip* s ;B^/?f. |In theyear 1^75,1? 
cUem of the Wampanoa^, >who lived at Moui 
in the prefent town of Briitsrl in Rhode-Jil 
gan a war the mofl general and deftruifiive eve 
ed by the infant colonies* It . is fuppofed that 
indu^sed to iindertake \ty by At&xc of esiter 
theEnglifh. The immediate >€aiife was this- 
dian had made a di£coyery of his plotSi fi 
Philip caufedhim to be (lain. The murderer^ 
ecLand executed by theEnglifh. Philip fbon < 
ceo his hoilije attacks on the £nglifh» an 
ageiitS) drew into the war moil of the tfibes 
England. 

370. Prtfgra/s of the War. On the igth 
the Engliih forces attacked the Indians at 
Ncckj naw Tiverton^ drove them into a fwa 
were obliged to re tres^t with the lofs of fiftc 
At the clofe of the nwnth, £rookfieId was b 

Mcptpnc houfe which was d^feuded by the pe 
til they had relief. Aiui wYada. 'D^t.xW^'^ ^ 
NorthGeU was abaudoucd Vo O^v^ Us^^^.^^-* 



t9 iiifaai9itani» kad bcetK ktlM -^ Capt Bpers aN 
g to fiiccor ther t(ywn> beizig flaia ¥!(ith twenty of 
u Tl^e i^di of September was a fatal djiy v for 
Kithrop, and eigbtf men, the ilowex^ of EfT^x 
wihile guatditg fojue carts whicH^ weie eonvey- 
1 from Dee]£eld to Hadley) were fgfpnlied aiid 
?verj maii flain^ This melancholy eveiit was 
lowed by the deftTo£lion of a coi»fiderable part 
igfiekL l£adl&y was. aflauked,. but iielieii!cd> by 
Treat of Conncdlictttr 

JttacJumhihi^ Narraganfets. The £ngU& ba4 
red to ibitttre the finendihip of the Narragan- 
id to pvetent dbsm itota jtriniog Philip, had 
atreaty with tfaetn July 15, 1675. But k was 
wrn- that they ibcvetly uded the hoftite Indiani, 
ra^deiermin^ do reduce them by a winter e{- 
u For diis purpofe, aWut a thottfaistd nfien udi- 
vemor Winitow,. maT'ehed late in Deceniber, 
in de^fdowi and att^ed the fort of the ^npin,y. 
atra^jpM} were ii^nuihed with muS^ets, and 
ivoe mth the s^ailatidlrsfpccially among the etf- 
?ha firft entered the fort,^ njoft of whom were 
% eapt'aint and eighty men were trilled 1 one 
1 anJiifty were woitnded J and all fuffered in- 
^ kiftk^fihzm 4imj^ ^nd oth^r hardships. But 
:efs was Hoaipkte f two or three hundred of the 
were flaii^i«aM||^ibib huts bUmt) and' the country 
• 

Brogrtfs of the War in 167^* About the loth 
ruarjr a party of favagcs burnt Lancafter? and 
r took prifoners forty of the inhabitants, among 
vas the family of the minifter, Mr. Row land fon. 
ys afterj they attacked Medfield early in the 
y and fo fuddenly, that although gajrifoned, 
ratnearly one half of the town, and flew many 
ihabitants. On the a6th of March, Capt, Pierce 
y men ftotti Plymouth were flain near Pautuxet. 
t purt of Marlborough was VuMttvt ^xv\icv^'v».'^ 
f Wanricfc was laid u\ aftvcs ^w xV^ ^1^ '^^ "^"^ 
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fame month. About 40 houfes and 30 barns were buntt 
on the 2Sth folio wing in Rcboboth ^ and the next daj 
Providence was attacked and 30 houfes burnt. Manj 
other places fuffered in a lefs degree* 

373. Succefs of the EngUfi. The tide ofvifloryDOW 
began to turn. In April, Capt. jDenifon of Stoningtoa 
c6lle£ted forty feven volunteers and a party of friesdlf 
Indians^ attacked the favages, took their fadiem prifos* 
er, and killed forty-five without the lofs of a man. T& 
fachem called Cononchet, wasthefonof Miantmomo^ 
an infolent chief of the Narraganfets, and was an unre' 
lentiiTg enemy. He was beheaded at Stonington. Capt 
Senifon repeated his expeditions and killed many of the 
favages*. The latter however contiaued to kill and d^ 
ftroy wherever they camq^— and many towns fuffered » 
lofs of people and property.- G^v* Wadfworth with 
£fty men, between Sudbury and Marlborough, was de- 
coyed into a wood, and flain with'^n>oft all his vdx^ 
But the Englifii were very adiive in hiihting^kerh; anl 
finally drove Thilip tjpi^is former rai#ncc;a'tMou0t] 
Hope, where tie was kni:d by a ihol fiom a^'frieni' 
ly * Indian under Captain Church; on the 1 2tlt of Aih' 
.guft 1676^ This fortunate> event* piit a«l^^<l to tU 
•■-war. .'T .. ■■>^^. :,. . . ^ 

374- J^f^^J of this JP\. ^^rfie^vSblohfes in New- 
England, in the year 16757'contaifted from thirty-fi^ 
to forty thoufand inhabitants^ an^vtbqit militia betwed 
feven and eight thoufand »men. -'Of thefe about 6 
hundred fell in the wari befides many women and chil 
dren. Twelve br thirteen towns were deilroyed, aw 
many others loft a part of their buildings. Six hull 
dred buildings, moftly dwelling- houfes, were confttffl 
ed 5 many cattle killed^ and a 'heavy debt contraQ 
ed. Connefticut fuffered lefs than the other colonic 
and it is remarkable that the Mohegans, from the fi| 
fettlement of the colony, remained in friendihip w 
the Engliih, and were very ufeful to them in the 
wars. In coiifequence oi xlaaVx RdtUt^, they hat 
been proteded by the govextvKvttiV s \^€\3sl ^\<3^tc\\ 
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1 fecured to themi and is ftill ia pofTeffion qf the 
s. 

75 . War in King William's Reign. On the accefs qf 
liam, prince of Orange, to the throne of England, 
ar broke out between England and France, and as 
rada then belonged to France, the French inftigatcd 
Indians to hoftiJitics,. againft the colonies. A body 
Trench and Indians from Montreal, attacked Schc- 
tady intlie night of Feb. 8, Kjpor, when the unfuf- 
binjg inhabitants were. at reft, killed fix ty and took 
nty prifoncrs. • They alfo fet fire to the_houfe% kil- 
bioil of the cattle and.horfics, andjmarched off with 
remainder of thj horfes laden w.ith plunder. Thofe 
he people who escaped i(^d.^ked*towards Albany, 
ds the fnow,' in a felfBrci iW|& twenty of whom 
their limbs by the frott — ^Thenm&r and fufferings 
he infeabitantfi wcee' beyond the j^wers- of defcrip- 

\y6, §ipdia^ D^predaiiont in NetU'Jiampfijre and' 
lint., y^ie irihaT>it'5y;j|ts in thiSaftern psirt of New-Eng- 
d had 'itffiered greatly in Philip^s war \ but were 
erefj^hajrra^ed^PKi d«folated from the y^ar i6^o to 
)8. The feVe^end venerable Major WaWron and 
:nty-two'' o#ers* were iaken by furprife and' flain,. 
1 their houfe^s burnt. The plantation' at Salmon 
lsinNew-Hampft(ir^.was furprifed and burnt on 
1 rSthof March,^ i^o 5 thirty men were flain and 

men and children were made captives^ The fort • 
!ment at Cafco were deflroyed in May follow^ 
;. Continual murders of the people, and deftruftipri 
buildings, alarms and diftreffes induced the inhabi- 
ts to abandon the mod defencelefs parts of the 
mtry and retire to garrifoned towns.. Nor did thefe 
amities ctafe, till the peace between France and 
gland in 1698, when Frontenac, the French com- 
nder in Canada, ceafed to inftigate the favages. . 
377. War in ^ieen Ann's Rexgn. \tv v-i^x^-xi ^"^^ 
^chimed between England aj\& "Sx^xvc^^ "Jisv^ "^ 
ericaa colonies were agalti ex^ofeA. \.q Avw^vv^ ^^^- 

La 
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ages> Deerfield was furprired and btrmt and n 
the inhabitants carried captive Feb. 28, 1704. 
Hftmpfliire and cipeciaHy Maine wasexjpofed 
intoads of fefocidus favages, who contintted ever 
to alarm or maffacre the p<eople, bikI bftrn theix 
Jihgs. ^rhe peace of Utrecht, ii^ned March 
1713, put an end to thcfe cahimities, s|tid fro 
time the growing populatimi of New-England i 
die inhabitants from (imihit diftrefles. Wo; 
was the patience, fortitude, felf denial and brai 
oar anceftoffr, in fettling, cultivating and defendi 
goodly heritage which y^ cnpj ! 

378. ^tle of our Aft€eft<irs totbe ^/ of fijis C 
The inhabitants whicl\put foi-efalhers fo«imi iit Ai 
iho favage tribes, whicll fuhfiiled princip: 
hunting and ^^^g^ ^ct^ cohftdered «s the 1 
owtiers of ^le foU, and treated as ^ph. > Alt 
Englifh firft Iqpdea on their territory witho^it thci 
fent, yet they were careful to acquire a jufl: tHie 
lands by fair purcbafc ftcrth the pdTe^rs. sOur 
ors bought qIrk^ all the lands foc^ a vaiuablb coc 
tion^tho generally fmdl ; anddke ^^ee^f ^re r^ 
attiong the. records of the colotti€«i "HSd it no 
fertht French in Cti^Daida, ' who tJuriii^ the w< 
t<oi^eit Etighiui and Fraince, inftigated the hvi 
feek the blood ^nd |)rdperty of the£ngli^, k is 
Ue oar fbrefatSitts Wevkd have efeaped meft 
wars ^ith thie Indians, and ik^k difttneffing cMrf 
ces. TJiie power of the French in Caauidarto inp 
iccflonics, ^fts happily defttoyed hj tfce redufl 
Quebec by the foiH:es under General Wolf in 17 « 
^beconqufeft of tbe whole province of CaMioda. 

379. Divtfion among the >d^ef*Bnt Trfhes^ 

%hh country was €rft plaifted', ^e Indian^ like 

nations, were ofteii at wtx among themfelves. 

Pequots 'vtrere terribte to (their neighbors ^ and th 

hegansiAni Nalfraft^nfots joyfully afli(ted the i 

do extermfuate tn<in. In ¥\vi!i\^*^ 'ir^t ^^ ^ 

<rere al^Acd aVfo by «i iftJXiftvV^t ol faaKsAV^ 
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1\c five nations weft of Albany were «ry ufefal in 
Lding the fcttiers to check the incuriions of the Canada 
ribes under French influence. The firft fettlcmcnt^ 
1 Carolina, which might have been eafily deftroyed, 
irere fecured and left ta thrive, by means of a l^oody 
rar between the two neighboring tribes which nearly 
xtinguiihed both. While we may rejoice at fuch di«- 
iiions which were favorable to our anceftors, in the 
nfant ftate of the colonies, yet we are to learn from 
hem the great dan^r.to^a people from difunion. 
!^othing renders thfb^oh^uclL of a country fq eafy, as 
lifonion and controverHes amoi%|;he inhabitants. 

380. War ^§gfiKjft the T^ar«rMs, In the yc«T 
^7 12, the Tufcdroras, a confiderable nation of India nt 
ni the fix>titl'drs of Nofth-Cateiy^ with fome other 
tribes, nud^ war «^^^he infantlj^Huents in that col- 
^y ixA threateneid it with e^^^Hp^ Their (kVt 
ihroadwas kej^fo ^scfct,' that tn^TcU ontheunfus- 
pc^^ing *plsinters bybfuTprilCj jtillin^all without mercy.- 
About Roaftofcc on^j^und^id ^nd» thirty-feven perfona 
^ercikin m one iiight,^atllNMg* whom were moft of 
*hc Qeimlans whoJiad tl\en lately arrived. Governor 
Craveir cS, Soulh>Q|uroI|^iat?a8f<»on as he heard of tkia 
pbt, fern OcJ, BarnH^ell ag^inft the favages at the head 
ctfnxhundr^ men, atfd a body of Indians of other 
tribes. Marching through a hideous wilderncfe. Col. 
fiarnweil furtroumded the Indians in their town, (lew 
»nany of them and compelled the remainder to alk for 
peace. Such of the Tufcaroras as efcaped, abandoned 
their country, fettled among the Five Nations; and 
added a fixth tribe, fo Aat tiiey afterwards were called 
the S/A? Nations^ ' 

381. Can/piracy of the Tamafees, The fouthcrn 
iordcr «f Soodi-CatoKne, along the Savanna, was in- 
labited by a mi^merous amd powerful tribe of Indians, 
called Yamafees. Thefe lived, for many years, in 
WcndlMp with the Carofiniafns •, W\w l^\^>^v^!^^5g»<r 
te^,4twasMk^e4, fey the Sp*matda oi mcit\e^^% "^^^ 
^omicd a g^/jer^ confpifacy of iiW tW tvivj^otv^^ 
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tribesi to dcftroy the Etigllth fcttlfeinents. Not le6 
dban fix or fe^^;$x^thoiifand warriors o£ the Congarees, 
CatawbaSy Cherokces, Yamafces atid other tribes were 
engaged in this plot. Qn the;*t5th of April, at day 
breaki they began their horrid work of maffacre and 
torture^ and ninety 'fferfons who went to Pocotaglio, 
one of the* towns to trade, or were in the neighboring 
plantations, fell victims to the firft attack. The Indians 
approacnejftiyithln.a few^ miles of Charleftown, deftroj- 
ing a^y t}<(^4>|ople who hadii^jb^ped to that town. 

jB;^'. '^ffiai of the In^nnL '^^t* that • time Charlef- 
town^ couj|d niufter b^^^twel ve hundred -men fit to beac 
arms \ bitt .,Governor^<^r a ven^ tgota ^e tfo^ meafures ; 
laying- an embargo, proelaiming martHi rar^^and pro^ 

Gurii^au- act of jfi|j|pMy, ^|^thoi|zing himtpii^pf^''^'' 
mexL^iflores and^H^nition, hjl^^rchell agpinit the; 
iavag»s, itnd il^Fthe main bp^ly Gf«them|iiV tbcit^ 

S^r^lPcamp, at a pHe calj^d the SaMicatcMls. ^^tn ^ 
harp and bloody battle q|faed,;^ut tbfe Gkyqlintansre- 
pulfed the barbartand^ ancfoilfely pijrfiiinjglthifm, difve 
them beyondgi^e Sai|si^a JiVefi^,wheaB^L^^^ 
ceived by the Spaniar^s.>r^{^e cotc^ny'Dciiig: A^ 
livered from molt ^imn^nenl^d'jng^.th^ troops return* 
td and were .received-;».\yi& ^iiAonodc*^ joy. The 
favages rcmainfdf vini(i^ive^ ihd frequeotly made in- 
curfions into the* Engliih plantations, excrcifing Aci^ 
ufual barbarities; but ^ever was Carolina agam. esr 
pofed to equal danger. 
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Political and Ecclesiastical A^airs ; Ccii*^ 

MERGE, arts, customs, EDUCATIOK. 

383, Political Hi/ioryrY^HE charters granted: to the 1 

. g/*/^^ Colonies. J^ fixft. ^Vaivxws oi\^^^-''Ej\<^ I 

f^^d, gzve. them anapk pov^ets oi. ^Ntiwtc^^TiX. '^^ 
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Kecmen elefled their own Govetnots, councils and rep* 
vefentatives y by whom all laws were enaded, fubje£l 
Riawever to be abrogated by the king and council, if 
Ibund repugnant to the^W5. of England. But the nu- 
■nerous emigrations to Ameri^foon alarmed the Engr 
li(h government, and repeated ^ders were iflued by the 
king to reftrain fuch emigrations. Many, jealouCes 
ttindcontroverfies alfo arofe among thofe concerned in 
the plantations, and numerous complaints were made of 
the diforderly cpnduft ofcjhcvfettlers, tjjcir encroach- 
ments on other p^cJ^iW^li||eir arbitrary pro^e^^j^gs. 
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alledged, had extcndejivth^f jwrl|Bi<lion ' |^ far, and 
rendered themfelv^s^ndependm Jf the company, re- 
figned their gnmt to the crfwn by ^n act dated June 
11,1635. In 1636 the king^ued an order of pro- 
cefs againll Maflachufetts, demanding the authority by 
^hich the colony exercifed the powers of government, 
and the not ferved on any perfon in New-England, 
judgment was rendered againft the colony. In 1638, 
April 8, the king and council fent an exprefs order 
tliatthe colony ffiould deliver up their patent. This 
Was not obeyed, hut an anfwer returned with a peti- 
tion, ftating that the procefs had not been ferved on 
them ; that they had fettled under the authority of their 
patent-, and if obliged to re fign it, they muft. t^osav^ 
to fome other place and the covxutt^j ^o\W \^ ^'^'^ 
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the hands of die Dotcii or FitDch* No> adfver vit 
returned, and the tronbks isi Ettfiand prtTcattifti 
further demand. 

385. Plmn of <a G^ntral G&urrmrmnt. Gorges lad 
Maibn, the enemies of tfas Msiladittfetts <sobBy» woe 
the principal mtirunents in ^rocoriog the 6asTGKkti 
the Plymouth patent. Their plan w«s to procute i 
Airrender or repesd of ali the patteots^ as)d focm ^' 
whole northern part of America into twehe pioviocesi 
with a general Governor o^il the whole. This [^ 
was near^jr matured hi ^0ki^^ffc , ^35 v hut by tttcL^ 
death of Mafon) ^^iynte# folKwMSg^it. was fraftnt-l;, 
ed.' The i|M||^Attird^r were hfil^ m aftateoflB^ 
alarm for i^^^^^^PfbehikcUng a'^Iq^s «»f dicir pl^||', 
entSy a^d a ifflpi^^^P the arbi^raryr proveedbtgs dl^ 
^c kjpff and the ]|^^Bpj«i^on cQ»rt.- \{^ 
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coflbveriies betweeii tlie^dl^ t>f ^lorgcs^.j^ MafoSf ||g^ 
m^TOfe Maffachufetts coloftv. iftfneflmir tM hoandaplL 



an^TOfe Maffachufetts colofty, j^fpeflmg tnt boandaplij 
ries of their patchts, g»ve life, to ntany. complaints K 
againft the oi^ony # and in 1 67<5^' Edward* Randolph T 
was fent. from Eiigkiitrf| fey the jii|%'s ^^jlriiority, » I j 
inquire into the ftate or^Jia Qploniel a^ ttie grounds of L 
complaint. » The colony fefit^ agents to England 5 Ac I ^ 
parties were heard ; Gorges was fecured in his chio I ^ 
to Maine, and the colony ptarchafcd his^roperty. The I j 
claims of Mafon were alfo adjufled. But Randolplj|j 
made continual complaints again (I the colony for vio- 
lating the laws of trade, coining money and die lilct' 
The colony appointed agents to make anfwer t» tbefc 
complaints ; but without fucccfs. The king and coun- 
cil were prejudiced againft the colony, and in 1I83 
iffued an order demanding that the colony fliould an- 
fwer to the charges againft them. After deliberation) 
the reprcfentativcs declined to appear and make dC" 
fence. Of courfe in 1685, judgment was rendcrt^ 
againft the colony, and their charter was declared tO' 
he vacstted. 
387, Proceedings againfi the other Colonics, "^m^"^ 



vereiflTuod agai&ft other coionies. Rlbode^IA- 
fembly (ttbmitted to his .«uij6%'« pkaf^rc>jttd 
1 tp furrezuler their <^arter wiiicb wag aecepied 
$84. Plymouth expefliag to be compelled t» 
their pateat) £eiu a copy 4dI it to the ku^ with 
b:^ full of e&preiflioiis -of loyalty^ and prayini; 
le |;raat of a charter. No further prooeedmgi 
liad agaiaft Plymouth. In July 1^59 proceft 
Tued by the king and council againft Coane&iciit. 
^ 16^69 the'^fl^mibljr of the ookMny agreed upca 
isefs to Msji^^^^^jn which they befought him 
dl the wTitl^HPIh^m, inti-eated bis pardea for 
ults in their gcmrnmlnti and requeued idbfi coBf* 
cc of file charter. " 

L Singular Prefirva^ien^^thecbarttr^ConneBU 
When the wiit of quo J^|Tanto an iyed^ Con* 
ut sane Mr^y Whiting as an ageaat Xq negociatc 
z preieryation of their coioniail charter and rights* 
L vain ^ for the kii>g and council had determined 
ate all the charters, and unite the colonies to the 
L, «nder a Gov^nor of^ Royal appointment. Sir 
Qd Androt^ was appointed the firil Governor gen- 
ver New>£t]|p[and and arrived .at Bodon in De- 
sr i636. Soon alter his arrival he wrote to Cpn« 
^t to refign^^ir charter ^ but without fucceft* 
Upber i49^9 while the afiembly was in feffion, 
rHor Andtofs arrived at Hartford with a companjr 
Dpj^ siad dem^^nded a furrendf/r of the diarter. 
I uhe principal oiSuoers of government were de-> 
\ with Androfsy on the fi|bjeiifl« and many fieoj^e 
:alle£ledx a garment was fuddenly thrown over 
mdiesi by which they were e^^tinguiihed^ and the 
^f» which lay on die table was feiased by Mr. 
worth ^Hartfordj conveyed away and fecreted 
1 a lar^re hojlomv oak ftill Handing before the 
^rfJMr.WyMys. 
^. Sutfequent procutTmgs in ComHMicid and Maf- 

f///. The 'charter was CccuteA, Wt. O^^^^^^s^ 
SiproccaltA to tjikc fctjEsA ]p^fi«SSw«B. <& "^ ^8**' 
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ernment of Conne^tcut and annexed it to Maffachu* 
ictts $ appointing officers civil atid militaryi and mak- 
ing moll flattering protellations of his good intentions. 9 tl 
But he fooH threw oflFthe maflcy and exercifed arbitnrf ' 
power, in the moft unbounded manner. The weigk 
of his defpotifm fell, with moft feverityi on Mafiacho- 
fetts and Plymoutfi. Happily the reign <A tyrannj 
was of ihort duration j for the arbitraiy^ proceedinei 
of his royal mailer, king James, h adj endered hiif lo 
odious in England, that he w|sobJ|^MC|p §ee froitf'tbe; 
kingdom. William, prince j|[^nu;e/^ho was in- 
Vited CO the throne of Engl^cflfRSFthere iai^ovem*: 
biisr 1688, and delivered ^th^ imion. '^Updfe the firftll? 
news of this revolution^- the: >ibhabitantd of Bofton and V ^ 
the neighboring town|ijAej2:|H the caftie\and arreftedp^ 
Governor Androfs. Thii w5s on ihe, 18th of April 
i68p. As foon as William and Maiy were prQ|bim- 
ed king and queen, the colonies reilimed their ^rter P 
governments, by authority from the crown, and Androfs JS 
embarked for England. ^ ^ 

390. Of the Colonies afti^ the Re^ution. -Conncflicut 
obtained from the moft able lawyers «ln England an 
opinion that the colony not havii^ furrendered tbe 
charter under feal, and no judgement bting' entered on 
jrecord, the charter was not inyalulated :^the former 
government was therefore re-eftabliihe^ r But the 
tharter of Maifachufetts having been' v;acated, the 
king granted a new charter, in which the Hght 'of ap- 
pointing the Governor and council was vefted in the 
crown. Sir William Phips was appointed the firft 
Governor, and arrived with a new charter in May 
169a. Plymouth urged for a feparate charter, bat 
couid not obtain one ; and it was a queftion for foine 
time, whether it (hould be annexed to New- York or to> 
Maifachufetts. Finally it was annexed to the latter. ; 
39 r. Attempt againjl the Colonies by Governor Ddi^; 
ley. Near theclofe of the reign of king William^ Gov*^^ 
eimorDudiey had formed a new ^^^^^ ^S. ^\ci^^«wft^ ' 
«// the chsittcrs in America to \» v^t^x^^ ^tv\ ^iisR ^^- 
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t united to tlie ctown. Early ih the reign of 
nti, who afcended the throne in 1702, a bill 
purpofe was actually laid before parliament. 
[>ns alledged for the meafure were, that the 
iolated the laws of trade, defrauded the rer- 
bored pirates and the like. Sir Henry A(h- 
; agent of ConneSicut, remonftrated againft 
ire, contradidtied the charges againft the col- 
I reprefeni^ed that fuch a plan would be inju* 
icir rights, and ruipous to their profperity. 
[le bill wa»not p^ed, and all the attempts of 
ere fruftrated. 

'ontroverjies of the rfm^Bngland Colonies with 
'. In a few y^rsiEfter the Engiiih came 
:a, a conteft arofe , bej|^ecn them and the 
Manhattan, tefpe<9ing the lands on the Con- 
Both parties were pleafed with the fertility 
Is ; both claimed the foil aid both intended 
flelTionofit. - But the Dutch had ^urchafed 
js oT land, and planted a fort on it in 16^3, 
EngDili had attempted a plantation, 'fhe 
men however arrived and built a trading 
week or two after the Dutch had got poflcC 
twithftanding the enmity between the Eng- 
>utch, the latter were fuffered to keep pof- 
more than twenty years, when a war breaking 
)utch fort was taken, and the lands coufifca- 

i;4- ' 

Hfputes relating to Long-IJland and Delaware. 

I year 1640, A)me of the Connecticut and 

en planters, purchafed large trails of land 

Ifland, and began fettlements. The New- 

ony alfo made fettlements on the Delaware. 

:h, wifliing to monopolize the trade, deter* 

reftrain the Engiiih from extending their fet- 

and in 1642 invaded and broke up their plan- 

Long-Ifland and the Delaware. TVifc ^xx^Jr 

aihed alfo that the Dutch loU wm^ «ft^ ^"^"^ 
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munition to the Indians — and for many years mu 
accufations pafTed between the parties. In 165O) 
Stuyvefant, the Dutch Governor went to Hartford 
ing invited to an amicable agreement with the com 
(ioners of the colonies. He there made claim t( 
lands on the weft of the Conne<fiicut by grant ar 
purchafe from the natives and demanded a furn 
of them. The commifTioners replied, and taanii 
their title by charter, purchafe and pofleffion. 

394. Refult of the Cofijerence, After much 

cation, the parties agreea to fubmit their claim 

differences to arbitrators, who, on the 19th of 

1650, came to thic following determination. Tl 

moll of the complaints.^ and fubje£ls of difpute 

under the preceding. Governor of Manhattan] 

Keift, they would not'««ome to \ full conclufioDj 

Mr. Stuyvefant had made a repreferit^tiori of th< 

to the company in Holland uhdet whom he 

With refpe^b to the claims of New-Haven ar 

Dutch to the land on the Delaware, then called 

River, they declined a decifioh for want of cv 

on the part of the Dutch. But they determine 

the boundary between the Englifti and Dutch, on 

Ifland, (hould be a ftrait line acrofs the ifland ffc 

wefternmoft part of Oyfter Bay 5 and on th^ 

land, a line running from the weft (ide of Gre< 

Bay, northerly twenty miles into the country, 

ded it (hould not come within ten miles of th< 

fon. The Dutch were permitted to hold their f 

lands in Hartford, and the remainder of the la 

both fides of the Connefticut, was adjudged 

Englifli. 
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n their right?. The.commiffioners remonllratcd £0 
5- Dutch Governor, but without fuccefs. In 1653, 
t commiffioners held an extraordinary meeting, on 
rcunt of information that the Dutch had formed a 
>t againft the Englifh, and were inftigating the In- 
ixis to commit hoftiJities. The evidence of fuch a 
>t convinced all the commiffioners, except thofe of 
aflachufetts, who oppofed a war with the Dutch, 
layvefant denied the plot and offered to prove his in- 
tcence. But no fatisfa£^ion was given, and men 
sxe raifed for an expedition againft the Dutch. • The 
:3ct fpring, in 1654, orders were, received from Crom- 
ell to treat the Dutch as enemies, an^a fleet was fent 
ith forces to a£i againft them in America. But the 
ifeat of the Dutch fleet under Admiral Tromp in Eu- 
>pe, put an end to the war, and little was done m 
Tnerica, except .^the taUii^-.o| the Dutch fort at 
L«irtfbrd. # ^•,. '; •>. ' . 

396. Difputes after ConneBicut ohtained a Charter, 
^fter the reftoration of ♦ the royal government in 
•ngland, in 1660, Connefticut obtained a charter 
^ Inch covered the colony 01 New-Haven and extend- 
^ her limits to the Soutli Sea^ -Thia Often fion of her 
laims weftward on Long-lfland and in VTcft^ChcftcTp 
^ Gonfequence of this charter, alarmed Governor Stuy- 
efant, who fent agents to Conne£licut in 1663, to 
t^cat with the legiflature on the fubjedl:. The aflem- 
lyrefolved, for the fake of peace, to forbear the ex- 
rcife of authority on the weft end of Long-Iftand, 
Provided the Dutch Qiould not moleft the Englifh plan- 
ations, which petitioned to be under the government 
►f Contiefticut, and which had been received. About 
he fame time, the affembly authorized Thomas Pell 
o purchafe of the Indians the land between Weft-Chef- 
cr and the Hudfon, as far fouth as Haerlem Creek, 
rhe patent to the Duke of York of the Dutch poflef- 
lons in America, granted March 12, 1664, was fol- 
owed by an armament under Col. Nichols, which re- 
Juced them all to fubje6lion to the crown of Eu^larvd^ 
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and rcleafed the , colonies from further apprchcnfiontl|ji|j^ 
from the Dutch. jIdoI 

397. Boundaries leHveen ConneSiicut and New^TorULji^^ 
After Col. Nichols had fubducd New-Netherlands, anff^j 
given it the prefcnt name, New-Torky he and his afl«itl|j 
atcs, appointed by the crown, niet with the agen^la 
appointed by Conneflicut, and on the fifth of Djcccift'li,^ 
bcr, 1664, determined the boundary of their refpc^Pnii 
ive jurifdidkions to be, a line beginning on the e?ftfimfs 
of Maroneck river or creek, at the place where tbc ialJiijp 
water meets the frefli, at hjgh water, and thence noiiluc 
north-weft to the line pf MaiTachufetts. They dcterniip 
ned alfo the whple of Loag-Ifland to be upd^t ^^j^^fc 
rifdiftion of the JDuke of Yofk, according to hi? chat^j^, 
ter ; fo that the New-England col(}mc,$;*oft the poftfcl 
fion of that ifland, - .' ms. 

398. Proceedings-, after fhe War ivitb the Dtiicmi\y 
In March, 1672, king ^Cliwies dcclaretd wajjagainll tm^ 
States of Holland, atid in the foliowing fummer, m^ 
Dutch force arrived at ;New-YorH and took poffeiBoiim 
pfit. The inhabitant^ bf- Delaware fubmitted tottellii 
Dutch, but the colony, df Connedicut took meafufam 
of defence, and oppofed the demands of the Dutcttle 
»ho r.^o.yV-;4 the people oi* Long-Iiland tofubmittsfe 
their government, and take an oath of allegiance tolv 
the States of Holland. The Dutch attempted tofub-| 
due the ifland and fome of the wefteni towns of the t 
colony, but were repelled. In February, 1674, pcac«| 
took place between the powers at war ; by which New* 
York was reftored to tlic Englifh. To prevent all dis- 
pute about his title, the Duke of York took a new pa* 
tent of his territories in America, dated June 291, 
1674, and committed the government of them to Sit 
Edmond Androfs. 

399. Androfs^ s Proceedings towards ConneBicui, Stf 
Edmond, by virtue of the patent to the DukeofYorif, 
claimed the land on the weft fide pf the Connecticut^ | 
to the prejudice of the CotvwtOiXcxx^. cW\vtx,^ud invi- 1 

ohtion of the agxeemeut oh \6G/\. '^o ^xv^q:^^^^^ 
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ns, he attempted in 1675 to take the fort at Say- 
>k ; and after making a fhow of his force, he re- 
led a conference, which w^s granted. Attempting 
!ad his commiffion and the Duke's patent, Capt. 
, who commanded the fort, forbid the reading, and 
fted his clerk to read the proteft. of Connedlicut 
rtft his, proceedings. At this manly condudl Sir 
lond was fo much pleafed, that on hearing the ofE- 
I name to be Bully he declared his " horns ought to 
pped with Giver." Finding tlie colony refolute, he 
; up his deiign and failed to Long^Ifland. 
D0» ^he final Settkmeni ^iht Lin^hetween Connect 

and NeW'Tcrh fa- id^, ColS«Migan arrived at 
r-York, in ch^tacler^ of?Gpv§^^B^B^^J^ovember,. 

General f^ouic^ qfc^Qi^ufcedircflF^^oimeai^ 
ee to congratulafce him^^n, his arrival, and lettlc 
joundary between ^e tjyo.go^rernments. On the 

of November of the'' fafeife^M||*'> the^ageiifs came 
1 agreement, that the line of|POTation fliould begin 
yram river, at a point <i|Jkd Lyon's Point, where 
river falls into the fQun<^u|n|l r^n northerly at not 
than twenty miles dfftanSp -^rom the Hndfon, to 
fouth line of Maflachufetts.* This ^reement wat 
irmed by the kgiflature of Connc^icut- in May, 
Ijthe lines were in part riln andr tatified February 

1685, ^y Governor Dungaii and G<>vernor Treat. 

agreement was confirmed by king William, Mafcli^ 
1700. Furtlier progcefs was made in running the 

in 1725, but the bufinefs was not completed, till 

14, i73i> when the lines were eftabliihed, as they 
exift. In this fettlement, New-York ceded to Con- 
icut a traft of land on the Sound, called Greenwich, 
h was fettled by Englifli people who chofe to be 
xed to Gonnedicut ; and in return, Conne^icut 
1 to New- York fixty thoufand acres of much bet- 
nd, called the Oblong. 

>i. The line between Ma(fachufeits and ConneSikut^ 
fouth line 0/ Maflachufctts, ^siccoxim^to cJw^^'^xkx 
iveH from a point three mUe^ to\ix\i ol ^^ mo.^ 
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foutherly branch of Charles River and every partof it;|c(!inj] 
and tie north line of Connedlicutis the fouthlineofliaies 
Maffachufetts. When Mr. Pynchon fettled Sprinf 
field, and the firft plantations were madeinConne^ 
cut, in 1635, it was not known whether the territorf Bme 
would fall within the limits of Maffachufetts or not. 
But Mr. Pynchon at firft confidercd iiimfelf as belong' 
ing to the jurifdifliions of the Connedlicut planUW iira^ 
In 1642, Maffachufetts employed two fuT?eyois,|iBi^ 
Woodward and Saffery, to run the line betvsreen the eol«ETcii 
onies. Thefe pretended to afcertain the fouth line oafcT 
Charles River and then failing round and going uptliefcri, 
Connefticut, thMtfttemptechto fix the line there, in ttepii, 
fame htitudm^BI^ either through inattention ortheWiy^ 
ufe of ^^ l^^ffintilits, they determined the line tofa«| ^) 
in "VWndfor, many miles fouth of the true line. wi\ 

402. Meaf lives taken for afrertaining the Boudi^^^A 

Connecticut was dijWisfied with the determination oisil, 

Woodward and SaMf , and made repeated propofinliii 

to Maffachufetts for a mutual adjuftment of the conli-| 

troverfy, which were iuciredlual. In 1694, a commit'll 

tee appointed by Coniiedicut^ - run the line and ^orfl^ 

the former furvey very4 erroneous. Ivy, this fituationli:; 

the iahabitants of Suffield and Enfield, who /ettled un-lr 

der the claims and jurifditSiion of Maffachufetts, con-l 

tinued to encroach upon Wind for and Sim (bury, whiAli 

excited warm animofities. In the year 1700, furthcrl 

attempts jvere made to procure an amicable fettlementl 

of the difpute ; the line was run by commilTioners oil 

both colonics, in 1702, and found to' fall far north oil 

the former line ; but Maffachufetts di£agreed to then ' 

report. In 1708, Connecticut appointed, commiffio'^* 

crs with full powers to run the line and eftablifhthcj 

boundary ; and refolved that unlefs Maffachufetts^ 

would unite to complete the bufinefs, they would apply 

to the crown. 

403. Settlement of the Bound/iry between Mq/facl^ 
fetts and Conneciicut, Maffachufetts did not agree at 
once to tilt propofal oi GotvuqOuc^x. % \i>ax \vw vv^"^ 
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rnmifliGners were appointed on the part of both col- 
ies, who came to an agreement on the 13 th of Ju- 
On running the line, it was found to fall north of 
L field, Suffield and Woodftock, which of courfe 
me within the jurifdiftion of Connedlicut. As an 
tiivakrit for the land which had been taken from 
>nne£ticut by encroachments, Maflachufetts granted 
zYdiQ: of land in the weftcm part of that colony, which, 

1716, wag fold for two thoufand two hundred and 
^enty four dollars, which fum was applied to the ufe 

Yale College. This agreement however was not 
nfidcred as conclu five and fatisfat^ory ; nor was the 
► undary between the two dates definitively fettled till 
ay, 1804. ,:J^, # • 

404. Rhodjer^Ifland, By the original patent of Con- 
-£ticut, granted by the Earl of Warwick to Lord Say 
*dothers, dated Ma^ckl 9th, 163 i, the eaftern limit 
^ the colony was Narr^anfet l^iver. In the charter 
r 1662, the fame river was mrde the eaftern bounr 
iry of the colony. In March, 1643, the planters at 
rovidence and Newport obtained from the Earl of 
Vr'arwick arid the commilTioners of plantations, a 
barter . of iuQorporation, with powers of govern- 
ment \ but the boundaries of their jurifdi^Hon were 
t)t defined. In the following year, fome of the plan- 
ers applied to the commiffioners of the United Col- 
i^ies, to be received under thegovernmentof one of 
le colonies, and received fof anfwer, that if the major 
art of the landholders wouldj without refetvation^ 
jbmit, either Mafiachufetts or Plymouth might re- 
eive them. 

40^, Determination of the Colonies concerning Rhodes 
(land. At a meeting of the commiffioners of the col- 
niesheld at Plymouth in Sept. 1648, an application 
^as received from the Rhode-Iflahders to be received 
ito the confederacy •,' but the commiflioners replied, 
tat uponperufal of the Plymbifth patent^ ths^ C<ci>\\vk 
Lhode-Ifland to be within thatTpaltm, ^nVxyOcvn^^-^^^?^ 
? right to ^ibridge ^ znd that gte^t covvl\iX\oxs.vcv^<^'' 
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turbance cxiflcd among the inhabitants — Yet ifthej 
would acknowledge^ themfclvcs within the jurifdiftion 
of Plymouth, they would be received into the uoiott 
and protected. But they never coiifentcd and mse 
tained a diftin£t civil government. 

406. Extenjion of the bounds of Providence Planli- 
tions. The commilTioncrs appointed by Charles 2d to 
fettle difputes b€ftween the colonies, at the head of 
whom was Col. Nichols, determined that as the Narra- 
ganfets, had, m 1644, fubmittcd to become fubjedsofl'? 
die crown of England, ^their country alfo belonged to 
the crown. They ordered the purchafers to remoYf 
from the lands, and arbitrarily extended the bounds of 1^ 
the province to Pllicatuc *Riyer. In 1661, the United "'^ 
Colonics remonftrated with .die government of Rhode- 
Ifland, againft the intrufions of theil: people upon lands 
near Paucatuc and the Pequot country, which had been 
conquered by the joint arms of Maflachufetls and Coa* 
ne£licut, and had been located and difpofed of. Fre- 
quent difputes arofe between Connedlicut and Rhodc- 
Uand. 

407. Charter Limits of Rhode- IJland. In the chat- 
ter granted to Rhodc-Ifland and Providence Planta- 
tions, by Charles 2d, dated July 8, 1663, the colony 
was bounded weft on Paucatuc River, north on Mafla- 
chufctts, and eaft by the weft line of the Plymouth 
colony, along the ealt fide of Seekonk River to Patuckct 
Falls. This charter included the lands to the Nana* 
ganfet River, which had been included in the old pa- 
tent of Connedlicut in 1632, and wbich, the king had, 
the year before, confirmed by charter to Connefticut. 
This occafioncd great uneafinefs and controvcrfies.— 
Rhode-Ifland pleaded, in juftification, an agreement 
between Mr. Winthrop and Mr. Clark in England, da- 
ted March 7 th, 1663, by which Mr. Wintlirop as agct^t 
for Connedlicut, confcnted that Paucatuc ihould be th^ 
boundary between thtf colonics. 

/^oS. Conquejl of the Narraganfcti and Jinal Seitli' 
fMentoftheBoutidar'^. In v6i6, \!t^slox^^^oi^ias.^^'' 
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I- colonies ftibducd the Narraganfetts, and took poflef- 
tx of their country. The Rhqde-Iflanders had».ot 
LRed in the conqueft, and Connecticut, reje£ling the 
reement of Mr. Winthrop, as void for want of au- 
Drity, determined to fettle and govern the country, 
confeijuence of thefc difputes, commiffioners were 
pointed by king Charles, April 7th, 11583, *^ inquire 
o the claims of the parties. On- the 20th of^O<So- 
r they reported, that the? Narraganfet country of 
Jht belonged to Conne<aicut. This report was not 
afirmed by the king, and the controverfy continued 
fny years, when a fpirit of : cfoncihation induced Con- 
£licut to appoint a cojpn^ittee to make an amicable 
tlenient of U^^|<Hjrttfd^r^. kQii the 12th of May, 
02, the agto<^.i»iLthie 'tw<^^ agreed and conr 



jijcd the Hric* B^twel^. :iW^m, to be Paucatuc River, 
an the fea to the MoutJurOT Alliaway — thence a (Irait 
e to the fouth-wefl corner of Warwick — and thence 
rH)rth line to Maffachufetts. This line was run in 
%if and remains the boundary between the ftates of 
nne£licut and Rhode-Ifland. _ 

409. Eajlern ^Boundary hetiveen Mujp^kufitts and 
yode^Ijland. The colony of Khode-Ifland was bounr 
1 by charter on the weft line of Plymouth. After 
rmouth was annexed to Maflachufetts in 1692, dit 
tcs arofe. concerning the boundary between that col* 
jT and Rhode-Ifland, which were not finally termin- 
d till about the year 1740, when commiffioners were 
)ointed to fettle the boundary. To the furprize of 
iflachufetts, the line was determined ,to be eall of 
ftol, Tiverton, and federal other towns, which had 
^ays been confidcred as within Plymouth or Mafla- 
ifetts, but which were now annexed to Rhode-Ifland. 
iffachufctts appealed tp the crown, but without ef* 
L The liiie was eftablifhed, and now remains the 
mdary between thei two ftates. 

^vo, Goverhtnent of NenUf^HampJbire, The firft^kn*- , 
ions on the Pafcataway, were begwu \x\\tet ^^.-cvxs* v^ 
Con and Gorges, before t\\cdalc qI x\v^ ^^^^'^'^^^ 
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fetts charter. Other fettlements were made under i 
purchafe from the Indians. The planters, having no 
form or powers of government from the crown, united 
and formed regulations for their government, and for 
fome time their Governor was appointed by the pro* 
prietors in England. In 1641, they formally fabrait- 
ted to the government of Maffachu fetts, and continueil 
fubje£b to it, until the year 1675, when the heinol 
Mafon and Gorges revived their claims, which hi 
been fufFered to lie dormant, and demanded their pro 
perty and right of government. Upon a hearing fl 
the parties, it was determined by the judges of Englanil 
that the towns on the Pafcata way were not within th 
bounds of Maflachufetts." Accordit^ly on the iStlic 
September, 1679, a commiffipn paffedthe greatfca 
creating New-Haibpfliire 'mK> a/feparatc and rof 
government. ' - ' 

411. Boundaries hetnveen Maffachufetti and N(i 
Hampfiire. For many years after this feparation, 
controverfy fubfifted between thpfe colonies^ relatt 
_tO-their refpeQive boundaries. At length, in ijj 
commiirio7iek~-didy-apppimed, ha vij^^ heard the p 
ties and confidered their claims, m^e a report wto 
was difagreeable to both. The paft^es appealed 
the king and council,* whoi in 1739, decided that t 
line between the colonies on the fouth of New-Hafl 
fhire, fhould run three miles north of the Metrim 
from the fea to a point due north of Pautucket Fal 
then a due weit courfe to his majefty's other- govei 
ments. On the north, a line along the middle of I 
cataway, and the Salmon Falls River, to the fartl 
head . of the fame, extending one hundred and twei 
miles from Pafcataw ay harbor, was eltablifhed as 
boundary between New-Hampfhire and Maine, 'fl 
are the prcfcnt boundaries. 

412. Vermont. That traft of land which liesou 
weft fide of Conncfticut river, between the norths 
ei Maffachu fetts and Can-ada., ttm-jim^d ^ wildern 
tUl zhont the year 1150. TYv^ Ocvaxx^x^ -mx^ s^^^ 
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w-Hampfliire did not extend to the ConneGicut ; 

after the fettkment of the line between that colony 
t Maffachufetts in 17395 a line which was run in 
\if the colony of New-Hampfhire began to extend 
'claims weftward as far as the eaft line of New- York, 
ich is twenty miles from the Hudfon. Fort Dum- 
r had been built in 1724 for a protediion againft the 
ages 5 it was fappofed at that time to be in Mafla- 
ifetts, but on running the line, it fell to the north of 
it colony, and New-Hampfhire confidered it as with- 
her jurifdiftion. The place is now in the town of 
attleborough, in Vermont. 

41'^. Firfl Locations in Vermont. In 1749, Benning 
entworth, Goyiernor of New-Hampfliire, granted a 
»irnlhip on the weft, and adjoining ;to the colony of 
5w-York, whic4 l*fe^*ca^d Bennington — ^^Fhis is the 
ieil town in that ftate. * Fck many years he continu- 
. to grant townlbips on the %eft fide of the Connec- 
:ut, and the territory thus acquired the name of New- 
ampfliire grants. Undcii: thefe grants fettlements 
ere made with furpriiing rapidity j efpecially after 
X, conqueft of Canada in 1760. — About this time, 
"ew-York began to affert her claim to this traft of land, 
ader the claufe of the grani.to the Duke of York, 
hich fpecificd the lands on the nvejlftde of the Con^ 
^Bicut i and in 1763, Governor Golden iflued a pro- 
iamation averting that claim. In 1764, the Governor 
f New-Hamp(hire iffucd a proclamation, aflerting the 
Uims of that colony td the fame territory. 

414. Progrefs of the Controverfy. The government 
f- New- York applied to . the crown, and in 1 764 an 
Tder was obtained, in which his maj eft y declared the . 
-onnediiQut to be the boundary between New-Hamp- 
Wre and New-York, which was confidered by New- 
^ork, as a decifion that the territory belonged to that 
olony. In confequcnce of which, the government of 
?J[ew.York proceeded to divide the territory into coutw 
^es, ere£t courts, and grant lands. TVv^ ^-ikXsJvs J«^^^^ 
y Ncw'H^mp{hiTCi were dcdaxed lo \ite'\3aLH'^^^'*^^ 
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the grantees were required to furrender them and' take 
new grants under New- York. AAions of ejcdment 
were brought, and judgement recovered againll the ocv 
cupants. Some of the inhabitants complied with the. 
requifitions ; and many refufed. Controverfies fuc- 
ceeded which ended in oppofition to the fheriiF of Al- 
bany, confufions and riots. In 1757, the agents of the] 
fettlers procured an order of the king to put a flop tOj 
the proceedings of New-York. 

415. Violent Meafures of Ne^^lorL In 17721 
Governor Tryon of Nevz-York made fome attempts t!0| 
eflPeft an amicable adjuftment of this controverfy ; but 
the claims of the parties could not be reconciled. W 
1774, the legiflatufe .<i£tNew-York pa fled an aft, ma-^ 
king it felony in any of the fettlers to refufe to furrender 
himfelf to the orders of the Qtrvernor and council, and] 
a reward was oiFercd for apprehending feven of the, 
principal fettlers. The col^fequence was> a combina-j 
tionon the pa^rt of the fettlers, to re fi ft the claims of j 
New- York by force.. An attempt wias mlade in concert, 
with Col. Skeen, to procure this territory to be ercfted, 
into a feparatc royal government ; but the revoludon' 
ary warin 17751 changed the afpe6l of affairs. The, 
fcflion of the court at ^Weftminfter was oppofedbjr 
force — one man was killed by the military, in attempt- 
ing to difperfc the infurgents; and a committee of Ae 
inhabitants refolved it to be the duty of the fettlers to 
renounce and refift the government of New- York, un-. 
til fome fecurity could be obtained for their lives and 
fafety. 

416. Proceedings of the Settlers during the Waf'~ 
In autumn 1775, fome perfons attended upon the Con* 
grefs in Philadelphia, to obtain advice — but- nothing 
could be obtained, except the opinions of individuals* 
that it was prudent to aflbciate, and form temporaiy 
regulations. In January, 1776, a convention at Do^fet 
prepared and tranfmitted a mcrhorial to Congrefsr 

inanifeding their readmets toAa^-acc -a-lxjil ^xc^^^rtion of 
the burdens of the war, but tvot \.o\i^ c.o^^^^x^^-^^- 
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iig to New-York. Another convention in July 
s entered into an aflbciation for the defence of 
rights, and in September, they refolved to take 
ures for ere£ting their territory into an independ- 
ate. A general convention wa$ called and met 
Tiuary , 1 7 7 7 , at Weft minfter . On the 1 6th of that 
t:hi it was refolved that the " diftrid of territory, 
d New-Hampfhire grants, of right ought to be an4 
reby declared to be an independent ftate.'* To this 
'jory was given the name of Vermont^ which (igni- 
ireen mountain, from the mpuiitains of that name^ 
ang through tha ftate. ' "\ 

:j, Proceedingf of Chngrefs ivith regard U Vermont, 
''oontx wz^ z gor^vi^tx^i^i^xi^^^ iormtA in this 
cory, thzn^n7^\}^^iop:m$^ to Congrefs by 

lonvtmionyto ht^^iff^ confederacy, as 

idependent ftat#l "^©^ t^iir ^^^^ t^c ftate of 

^-York made a moftformidalde^oppofition ; and to 
ent a ruptuie^ioridrangeFous ai^rbaitions, with New- 
k, Congrefs Wa»jQ|)|fgea;to Recline receiving Ver- 
t into the unk>nj^;and fv^g^ a£^ that (hould be 

Irued into an ackn9wfe%a»e**t df flie independence 
lat ftate. New-Hanipfh&e had long before ceafed 
^xercife jurifdiftion over the territory, and had 
idrawn all claims to the property. 
iS. Extenfion of Vermont JurifdiBion. By d>c 
inal grants to Mafon under which New-Hamp- 
z was fettled, the colony could not Qlaim more than 
f miles of territory from the naouth of the Pafcata- 
'. Butfevcral towns weft of that line were fettled 
governed by New-Hampfhire by common confent* 
[778, fixteen of the towns on the eaft of the Con- 
ticut, and not within the limits of the grants to. 
fon^ petitioned to be united with Vermont. This 
ftion was referred to the people, and the afiembly 
iune, 1778, voted to receive them into the jurifdic- 
i of V Vermont. This meafure alarmed New-Hamp- . 
e, and produced warm remo&fttaivce^ 1l((>^^tcsw^'c^ 

N 
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and to Congrefs. That body was much difpleafed, 
the nclt aflcmbly in Vermont voted not to creft 
fixteen towns into a county, which was a virtual 
avowal of their former proceedings. 

419. Claims to Vermont, The inhabitants of the 
teen difcarded towns, and fome of the towns on 
weft of the Gjnnedicut, made a feeble atteisp 
crcfi another ftatc, whofe center and feat of gov 
ment ihould beontheriver ; but without fucce^. 
prevent fuch confufion and altercation, Vermont 
February, 1770^ voted to diflblve the union m!i 
fixteen towns.^ Soon after this ft(5fe. Ncw-Hamji 
voted to aflcrt her cla^ tc^-Uihe whole territory, as 
as the bounds of I^jf^feV ^^^fej atid New-York aifc 
hir claim alfo to the^iHfl^e territory, as hx a^ the C 
nedicut. Maflachufetts alfo fet .up a daini to a 
of the fame lands. In this ftate of thmgs^^the Gore 
of New-York exercifed zQti of authority within ^ 
mont, and every thing wore the appe|ifance of an 
peal to arms. Some military officeris commiffn 
by the Governor qi New- York^- were* taken prifoncri 
Col. Allen of Vermont 5 but .up^n the Govcmoi^fi 
plication to Congrefs, they^were liberated. 

420. Proceedings of Qong)ref:< on thai Occafcn, ^ 
gre& dired^ed their commiflioitefs, appointed foi 
purpofe, to inquire into the fiicts relative to thcfe 

< ^. troveriies ; but this inquiry produced no rcconcilia 
\^ Congrefs therefore, in September, 1779, recomme 
to tlie parties concerned, to pafs laws authorizing^ 
grefs to hear and determine their diflerences. 1 
York and New-Hampfliire complied 5 but Ven 
declined it, as did MaiTachufetts. The govemmci 
Vermont publilhcd an appeal, in which it was r 
tained that Congrefs ought not to " intermeddle 
the police and government of that ftate, or arbi 
upon its rights. In June, 1760, Congrefs rcfolvc<l 
the proceedings of Vermont were highly unwart 
We, and fubvcrfive of the ;\5c?ice ^^tvd 'v^lfaLte ol 
ZJflited States. In ScpteiaW^ Cox^^x^l^ \it^\ji^ 
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idence of the claims of the ftates,to the territory of 
^rniont, but the bu{ine& was left unfinifhed. 
^21. Extenfion of the JurifdiBkn of Vermont, Ver- 
>i3t being prefied by its oppofers, determined to en- 
ge the limits and augment the Itreneth of tl\e ftate. 

means of circular letters^ a convention was called of 
l€:gates from the towns on the eaft fide of the river. 
r-ij^.//6r^/ towns agreed to unite with Vermont, and 
February, 1 781, their defire was notified to the af- , 
nbly of Vermont at Windfor. Upon which the af- 
xxbly on the 14th of that mouthy refolYcd to claim the 
rifdifbion of aU t^e territory flrNew-H amp (hire, 
ill of the Mafon line. ^ On the 22d Hihe articles of 
^ion were ratified- Some perfons widiin the limits 
J^ew-York, ha'ying intimatecFj^dcGre to be united 
ith VermopJifor prote£liQn, the affemblyon the 14th 
February, rcfolved to extend their claini of jurifdic- 
>n to the river Hudfon. .•**' • 

^422. N^gociaikhs of Vermont Hujifh the Brktjb Com* 
^nder\ Not liti|vi|ig be^a able, ky repeated applica- 
>ns9to procure an^^tifibn into the union of the 
%tes,i:h^ leaders injfermont adopted the plan of ex- 
fing the jealoufy of Congrefsr, by entering into a ne- 
>ciation with j:he Aritiflt commanders in New-York 
Id Canada ; and by making it believed, that, if not 
Reived into tlie union, the (late would put itfelf un- 
Ear the protcftion of the Britifh gpvcrnment. This 
egociation was attended with this good cfFefl: — it^ a- 
mfcd the Britifh witli the hope of detaching that (late 
rom the American confederacy, and induced them to 
ttfpend hoftilities on its frontiers. This farce was 
ontinued, with great addrcfs about three years, until 
he peace of 1783. 

423. Meafures which led to the Admiffion of Vermont 
'«« the Union. On the 7th of Auguft 1781, Congrefs 
pefolved to appoint a committee of five, to confer with 
^He agents of the feveral contending (lates, ref^^edlin^ 
^e claims of Yexmotit to independence. Otv \\\e. 'i^'^ 
^^ the fame mooth, they refolvedk to\i^^V^^^^^'^'^^^^ 
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to the recognition of Vermont ;as an independent] 
that all its claims ead of the Connedicut^ and % 
twenty miles of the Hudfoni ibould be relinqtuiy 
In Odiober, thefe refolutions were confidered bj 
aflembly of Vermont, but it was determined m 
comply with the conditions. In. this fituationo 
fairs, New-Hampfhire and New* York prepared*! 
pel the ufurpatious of Vermont upon their tcrri 
with force of arms. Fortunately, no blood was : 
and in January 1782, General Waihington inter] 
' his influence, and like a guardian angel, perfiu 
the rulers of Vermont to recede from their unwar 
able claims, pbinted out to thrm the way to fafetj 
the 28th of February 1 7B2, the aficmbly of Vcc 
withdrew their claims • within their original li 
the Connediicut on the eaft and New- York line 01 

weft. 

424. New Sources of Aliercatton. In the coun 

Windham, were fane perfons attachei^ to the go 
ment of New-YorkJ who oppofed the railing and 
ing of men for prote£king. tile frohiiers of Vern 
and who attempted to exercili^ the powers of |o 
ment under authority froth the government of 1 
York. The Sheriff, aided by 'the military, was ft 
proteA the courts — Five of the obnoxious chara 
were banifhed and others fined. New- York app 
to Congrefs, who, in December i782,refolved ths 

>. proceedings of Vermont were derogatory to the ai 

' rity of the United States, and dangerous to the coi 

eracy. They alfo required Vermont to indemnif 

perfons who had fuffered damages from their pro 

^ings. This refolution had noefl^ft, but to call f( 

.1^^ Jk>ld and fpirited remonftrance from the Governa 
council of Vermont, and another from the aflei 
difputing the right of Congrefs to intermeddle 
the government of the ftate, and announcing thei 
termination to maintain independence. 

425. Final Admlffion of Ferwont into the I 

Mtff ^fic peace of i^^3, NctuioiaX.>^«;\R.^Vi^^^^ 
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iTof anenemjry was lefs folicitous about joining the 
^ederacy of ftates. In tliis condition^ it continued • 
Separate ftat(S, managing its own concerns^ until the 
Ir 1789. But after the organization of the general 
remment over the ftatesj in that yearj New* York 
ifed to oppofe the independence of Vermont^ and in 
\f 1 789, appointed conuniflioners to fettle the con- 
yerfy. In OStohex^ Vermont appointed commiiSon- 
-for the fame purpofe. After meeting and delibera- 
g, the parties agreod — and New-Tork confented 
It Vermont (hould be admitted into the union, on 
^ition of pafling an a£l to pay to New* York thirty 
mfand dollars^ as a compenfation for lands in Ver- 
^t claimed by citizens of New- York— -In confe- 
pnce of this agreement^ a convention was called at 
inington. Inf January 179I1 a refolution was pafied 
joining the confederacy, and agents were appointed 
^he ailembly to repair to Philadelphia to negociate 
union. On the i8th of February 1791, the bufinefs 
s comple^d^ and Veripont became a member of the 
federacy. 

\26, Controverfy between OmneSikut and Pennfylvania, 
finedicuty by her charter, extended from the Nar* 
anfet River on the eaft, to the Sooth Sea on the 
ft, excepting fuch lands as were then occupied by > 
>r fettlers. This charter was granted in 1662. , 
168 1 William Penn obtained a grant of lands on 
weft fide of Delaware river, extending northward 
Jbe forty third degree of latitude. The date of this 
nt is nearly nineteen years? after the date of the char- %| ^ 
of Connefticut 5 but it covers a part of the territory * j 
idi the people of Conneflicut confidered as granted 
hem. For nearly a century after the date of the 
rter, Conne^icut negle£ted to claim and fettle that 
t of her territory, wmch lay weftward of the col- 
^ of New-York i and the commiffioners fent by 

king determined in 1664, that lYveivfttciit ctt.^ 
ed Maroacc, OiQuld be the weftexabouc^&^t'} dl^^^-^ 
icut. 

Nz . 
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427. Pur chafe and Settlement of Wpmng. Aftttj 
Connedicut had granted all the lands eaflward of New 
York, fome perfons formed a defign of planting ' 
lands \i^ithin her charter, on the Sufquehanna. 
company was formed in 1753, and a purchafe 
from the fachem of the £\\ nations, by deed dated Ji^iwd 
1 ith, 1754* of a large traft of land on the Sttf^uebw \ 
na, at Wyoming. • The legiflat ure of Connedicut faacl^e^ 
tioned the proceeding ; but by reafon of the war wbiflicliai 
followed, the land lay vacamii till 1 762, when wfc 
firft fettlements were begun, which were enlarged 
the following years, and efpecially in 1 768. In iI7; 
the fettlement was erc£l:ed into a town called W 
morcland, which fent reprefentatives to the aft 
of Connefticut. In I776;*1^ was formed into acou 
ty, and courts eftablifliecjf 'as ,in other counties ia ^ 
colony, 

428. Fennfylvania PurchafiofihefameLcmis* 
treaty of the Connedicut men with the Indiansj 
the fubfequent purchafe, excited the jealouif of th?p 
prietarics of Peimfylvania j and they entered into a 
gociation with Hcndrick, a Sachem who had decline 
iigning the A^tdi to the Gonhefticut p«rchafers, to pt' 
cure a deed of the fame lands and defeat the Gonncftic 
purchafe. This objeft wa& efFedled fo far. as that 
deed of the lands was obtained from the Indian chiefc; 
Grants of lands were made under the governmco' 
of Fennfylvania, and fettlements begun which exci " 
warm difputes, and an attempt was made to drive tl 
Conneftiut fettlers from the lands by force of arms. 

429. Progrefs of thu Coniroverfy. In 1770, thek 
giilature of Gonritfticut tranamirted to Etiglandcertaii 
q^uedions to be propofed to the irioft able iawyet8,Tet* 
pe6fcing lier title to lands weft of New^Yowc. 1^' 
anfwers were favorable to her claims anddetermin 
the colony^ to maintain them^ But the revolutionai 
war fufpchded the couttovetf^, utvtll the iear ijBiij 
^hca bbth ft^es B^reed to m^^vax c.QtKav\?^titsKt^ ^ 
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ivers ta determine the dtfputc. The CDmmiflion* 
e appointed, and ana£t of Congrefs was pailed, 
uting wem a court to hear and determine the con- 
y. This a£k was dated Augufl 28, 1782. On 
th of November 1782, the commiflioners met 
ened the court at Trenton. 
. Points m the Controverfy, The agents of Con- 
jt, in fupport of their claims relied on the 
r granted in i6uo to the council of Plymouth— - 
irT of Warwiglt's deed to Lord Say and Seal and 
ny in 163 1 — the charter of Conne£licut granted 
2, and the purchafe from the Indians in 1754. 
[cnts of Pennfylvania refted their caufe on the 
:o William Penn in 168 1— a deed from the In- 
to the propritJta»s^^^iC<pOA^obfir 25, 1736, 
ig to him therigiwm i)reeiftption to the lands in 
>n — and ou the known and eftablifhed bounds ( 
; ftate o( Benpfykania. It was urged that the 
lent of the line b£t\veen New- York and Connecti- 

1650, 1664 and* it583, had ililabUihed the wcft- 
•u»dary of Con4?c<^ieut. BiA the agcints of the 

ftate maintained that thofe decifionfe were ia- , 
1 only to fix the divifional line betw^qen Ncw- 
and Connecticut. '^ 

,. Determination of thi Coutt. On \the 13th of 
nber 1782, the court pronounced their judgment, 

was their unanimous opinion^ the ftate of Con- 
uthad no right to .the laiids \h contniverfy ; but 
iejurifdi^ion and preemption of all the territo- 
ig within the charter boundary of Pennfylvania, 
claimed by Conne£iicuty of right belonged tO 
ylvania — ^This decifion terminated the contro- 
on the part of the ftate of Connc£licat; btvt as k 
It d^^mJne the right to the foil, a long and vioi- 
jtitrovetify eiifu^d betwecit Pennfylvania and the 
•8 at Wyogiing. - , 

2« Weftern Referve. NotmtVA5Wf^\K^5> ^^^>^ 
>nn^aicut acqyiefced iW %\v^&^<J\^Wfei^^^^^^?^ 
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Pennfylvania, yet they maintained their claim to all the 
territory within the north and fouth boundary lines of 
the ftate^ as exprefled in the charter^ lying weJd of the 
weftern limit of Pennfybrania, and extending to the 
Miffifippi. In compliance with the recommendation 
of Congrefs, and with a view to obtain 'die implied 
fandion of their charter claims, the ftate of ConneSi- 
cut, by their delegates in Congrefs in the year 1786 ce- 
ded to the United States^ all the lands within the char- 
ter limits, weft of Pennfylvan]f)|5 excepting a traflof 
one hundred and twenty miles in length, adjoiniog to 
Pennfylvania on the weft. This cefiion was accepted) 
and the acceptance was confidcred as an indired ao 
knowledgment that the Conne£licut claim was well 
founded. This tra"^ of one hundred and twenty miles, 
thus excepted out of the celTion, was called the Kefervt. 
433. Sale and Appropriations of the Referve, Apart 
of the referved lands, amounting to half a million of 
acres, was granted by the ftate to the inliabitants of 
New-London, FairQeld,. and Norwalk, whofe property 
had been deftroyed by the Britifh troop6> during the 
war. The remainder was fold, in 1795, ^^^ ^^ ™^°' 
ey arifing from the fale appropriated to the purpofe of 
conftituting a perpetual fund, for the fupport of fchooU 
in the ftate. To fecure this land and the title to the 
purchafersj^. againft the claims of the United States^ 
an a£l of Congrefs was obtained in the beginning of 
the year 1800, by which the. title of Conneaicut was 
connrmed, and the purchafers fecured in their pofief- 
fions ; on the condition that the ftate of Connedicut 
fliould relinquifh &I1 future claim to land, lying weft- 
ward of the prefent limits of the ftate. Ai the May 
feffion of the legiflature in 1 800, an adi was pafled 
fully complying with this condition, and thus ended a 
controverfy which had lafted more than thirty years. 
The territory tims referved forma a part of the ftate of 
Ohio- 
4J4. GoverHinent and Lavjs of tlae Utiso-'E.n^Va'di 

OAww. The charters uJ^A^t ^^uc>x ^acw^ ^^ i^^v 
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JBcnts in New-England were made, veftcd in the cor- 
2H)rations, the power of making all laws which ihould 
\>t deemed expedient, provided they were not repug- 
Jiantto the laws of England- By the charter of Maf- 
iachufetts, the powers of government were lodged in 
the Governor, Deputy-Governor and eighteen afiiftantij 
-^ho were to be chofen by the freemen, and who con- 
Hitttted a court to be held monthly — and in the whole 
lody of the freemen, who were to be fummoncd to hold 
a general court at leaft once in a year. The firft genc- 
Tal court in Bofton was held May 17, Old Style, 163 1, 
^hen all the freemen attended and took the oath. 

435* ^^Kfi P^^^^^^ under il^ Charter, At the firft 
clefbion the freemen chofe the afliftants and thefe chofe 
tht Governor and Deputy-Governor from among their 
own number; but this was a departure from the char- 
ter ; and at the general court in May 1632, it was or- 
tlered that the freemen fhould choofe me Governor and 
affiftants annually, and the Governor be alw^iys fele^ed 
from among the affiftants. The Governor and affift- 
ants at firft exercifed great powers-*-even to the laying 
of taxes, without consulting the freemen. The people 
in Watertown oppofed this praftice, bat the court of 
afliftants fummoned them to appear before the court 
at Bofton, and convinced them that tlie << government 
-was rather in the nattire of a parliament, than of a city 
corporation." The oppofers therefore fubmitted and 
retraced what was called their error ; but infant was 
a correal opinion. 

436. ^ialificationf of a Freeman, In addition ta 
the ufual qualifications of eleftors, the pofleiEon of 
property and a good charaAer,the firft fettlers of New- 
England made it requifite, that a man ihould be in full 
communion with the church, to entitle him to the priv- 
ilege of voting for rulers, and it was ufual for the can- 
didate to procure a certificate from his minifter, of his 
orthodox principles and moral converfation. In Maf- 
lachufetts, a propofition was ttvadc to xJl^ft covjsx \sw 
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1644} to repeal this law and extend the rights of free- 
men to others, who were not church members ; but it 
was poftponedi and the law coptinued till the ycaf 
1662, when it was repealed, in conformity witbtk 
injunctions of king Charles the fecond. 

437. Changes in the Government of MaJfachuJetU. h 
was cuftomary at firll for all the freemen of the colanj 
to meet in general court, and the Governor, affilhBtt 
jmd freemen all aflembled in one body or houfe. Ai 
the freemen multiplied, it became inconvenient for all 
to attend, and at the election in -April, 1634, thefiec^ 
men chofe two of their number from each towott 
meet and confult upon fome matters, previous to the 
general court in May, which had for their objedl: a lim- 
itation of the powers of the court of affiftants. After a 
confultation, and a perufal of the charter, thfij 
were convinced that the court of affi ft ants had exceed- 
ed their powers, and repaired to |he Governor to advife 
with him and to propofc the.abrQgation of fome of their 
Jaws. The Governor fuggefted^ that as it .wa« incon- 
venient for all the frcemeri to attend, a feledi number 
"of|hpm fhould revife, confider and prepare new to 
or alterations, for the general court. 

438. EJlabliJhment of Repr^fentattves. In COflfe- 
quencc of thefc proceedings, the gcperal court in M^f 
1634 enafted that there fliould be four general courts 
annually, but the whole body of freemen fliouldij^^ 
prefent only at the court of elc6i ion 3, and at the otter 

three courts deputies y only from the towns fliouUal' 
tend and manage the public concerns. The number 01 
deputies from each town was three until the year 1639* 
when by an order of the general court the number was 
reduced to two. This ordinance excited much pop*^' 
lar jealoufy, which gradually yielded to a full convic- 
tion of its expedience^ > . ^ 

439. Origin of a ^Negative Vote in the Court cf ^-r' 
fjlants. At the general court in September 163 4) '^^ 
Newtown people, under Mx. Ho<iV.^x^ i^refented ^r?' 

^ue/i/or pcrmiffion to remove to Co^x^^^v:.vi\\ '55^' 
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f, as reafons, the want of more room to accommo- 
: themfelves with pafturage, the fertility of the 
LiiefUcut land and the urgency of their wiflies. 
r^y objeSions were raifed to this propofal — among 
its the Unity of the Newtown people under the 
rter, and their duty to prote<5t the colony, which 
► weak, and expofed to aflaults from thefavages— ^ 
^ urged alfo thecxpofure of the people to the Dutch 
Indians on the Conneflicut. After great debate^ 
TOte was taken — the Governor and two affiilants 
*^ in favor of the removal — the Deputy- Governor and 
Teft of the affiftants were againft it — of the depu- 
» fifteen were for it ahd ten ^againft it. As the 
rter required feven of the affiftants, to make a quo- 
^j and there was not a vote of a majority of that 
xiber for the removal, the Governor and affiftants 
tended, that the vote was not carried in the affirm- 
rCf On the other hand, th^£ was a majority of the 
duties in favor of it, and the deputies contended 
t the affiftants could not impofe a negative on their 

440. Progrtfs of this Difpute, As neither of the 
rties would yield the poi .t in difpute, the c6urt ad- 
irncd without entering the vote on the record; all 
feeing however t<> keep a day of teligious humiliation 

that occafion, which was obferved by all the con- 
^gations. Mr. Gotfon, an eminent and influential 
argyman, preached $1 fermon, in which he maintained 
e " ftrength of the; magiftracy or affiftants to be their 
thority— that of tl^e people, their liberty — that of the 
miftry, theirpurity^" and he gavefuch reafons for the 
gative power of each, that, if not convinced, all were 
:isfied to let the queftion fubfide. A few days after, 
ecourt met, and l^ufinefs was carried on amicably; 
I affiftants maintaining thtir negative voice, even 
lile the reprefeiatatives fat with them in the fame 
om and all fcirmed but one houfe or le^lft^tlvi 

441. Divifion of th^.Sje^Q^vxt into fwo 'Bratvctoti 
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The afliftants and deputies continued to fit in the fam( 
room and voted together about ten years; but not with- 
out great difcontent on the part of the deputies, who 
conceived themfelves abridged of their jufl rights, bf 
the negative vote of the afliftants. In March, 1644, 
this difpute gave rife to a motion on the part of the 
deputies, that the afliftants and deputies (hould feparatc P^ 
and hold their deliberations in diflerent rooms ; and that ^ i 
the concurrence of both hpuies (hould be neceffary to j^Jii 
pafs a bill Into a law or refolvc. The motion prevailed- 
and thus was eftabliflied the diftributton of the legiflative 
power into two houfes, which remains to this day, and 
has been adopted as a principle in moft of the American 
Conftitutions. In Conne£ticut however the pradice ^ 
the afliftants and deputies fitting and voting together 
continued, until the Oftober fciffioA in 1698, when the 
legiflature pafled an zd by which that body was divided 
into two houfes. ' 

442. Attempts in MaJTachufetts to create Magj^aiis 

for Life. It was an opinion among our pious anccftor$ 
that great refpedl (hould b^aid to elderly men, to ma- 
giftrates and to minifters. This opipion was juWfied 
by the fcriptureg, and productive of very, falutary ef- 
fe£ts. Some perfpns .Carried their attempts farther 
than was agreeable to public opinion. Before the gen^ 
eral court at Bo(ton in May, 1634, Mr. Cotton in i 
fermon, maintained that a magiftrate ought not to be 
turned into the condition of a private man ; . and the 
queflion afterwards coming before the court, was pr^' 
dently poftponed. In May, 1636, a law pafled to con- 
tinue certain magiftrates or a(ri{lants in piHce forlif<?) 
as a ftanding council, and two were chofen for the po[' 
pofe. But in May 1639, one of the elders giving his^ 
opinion that tliye Governor ought to hold his office lot 
life, popular jealousy was alarmed, and a bill was pre* 
fented to prohibit a councillor from eiercifing his officii 
unlefs annually clefted to be a magiftrate. This hpl* 
to quiet the apprehenflons of the ^j^eo^e^ was readily pa«* 

fed into a law. 
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4.3. IntroduBion of Voting by Proxy, As the fco- 
ivere refolutely oppofed to the extcnfion of the pow- 
F the aflidants, always pleading the charter to juf- 
tlieir pppofition 5 fo they took the liberty to dc- 

from the; letter of that inftrument. when it was 
[ed expedient. The charter vefted the powers of 
STXunent in the court of affiftants, and whole body 
rcemen ; making no ptovifion for voting by proxy, 
in May 1636, a law paifed permitting the freemen 
'emote towns to fend their votes by proxy to the 
rtofeledions. One reafon for this alteration^ was^ 
difHculty of procuring provifions for the whole af- 
bly of freemen. This precedent being eftablifhedi 

afterwards followed by aH the towns. 
44. Manner of Voting. , In ele£Ung officersi the 
men at firft ufed beans and .com — a bean gave » 
ative — and a kernel of corn, an affirmative vote. — 
[ 634, pieces of paper were ufed — thofe for Governor 

Deputy- Governor containing the name of the perfoii 
^d for^-but in choofing afliftants, the name of a 
fon was propofed by the governor or pre(iding offi- 
\ thofe who -voted for the perfon, gave a paper with 
ic writing on it — ^^thofe who voted againft him, gave 
nk paper. This cuftom gave*rife to the manner of 
^ing the council of Conne£iicut by nomination^ 
ich is ftill practiced. 

!^45. Ch»tce of the Governor. It was an eftablilh- 
law in the colonies to ele£i: one of tlie affidantsto 
Governor. This law in Connecticut was repealed 
1708, and the freemen were empowered to ^£i a 
)vernor from among their own body at large. But in 
;h eftimation have the Governor and afliftants been 
lally held by the people, that the fame perfons have^ 
npft uniformly, been rechofen annually to their ref- 
ftive offices, during life, or during their ability to 
rform public bufmefs. This unchanging confidenoe - 
th^ir rulers, while it is an cyidijnQe that they have 
t abufed their powers, has becu a'gtmd'^^TOs*^^ 

O 
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the ftability of government and harmony of councHs, 
which have diftinguiflied the New-England republics. 

446. Laws of the firji Col&nies, For a few ycaw 
after the colonies were fettled in New-England, the 
magiftrates governed by temporary regulations or dif- 
cretionary decifions ; ainring to bottpm all their lavs h 
and proceedings on the word of God. Buta»nuBf Jfj 
cafer occurred which it was difficult to determine for je^ 
want of precife rules, and the people thought fuch dit \^^ 
cretionary powers unfafe, the court of Mafiachofetts ^^ 
appointed a committee in March, 1638^ to compile a 
body of fundamental laws. The draft was prepaitd} 
and in autumn 1639, publifhed for confiden^tion. In 
December, 1 641, the geiteral court enaQed the iawSi 
which were called the « Body of LibcrtieB." Mol 
of thefe laws were copied into the .firft code of Con- 
nefticut. 

447. Charier of the Primitive New^England Coit' 
Moft of the laws of the firft fettlers were founded 
on juftice, the laws of England and of narionsj 
but adapted to the peculiar circumftances of the 
colonies. They were devifed by able men of ftn^ 
probity and religion, and remain the bafis of the civil 
inftitutions of the ftates to this day. But as the com* 
pilers of thofe codes, were puritans of rigid principle 
their reverence for the fcriptures led rfiem to ad(?t 
fome of the levitical laws, which are not adapted to 
modern times. Hence blafphemy, an obftinate denial 
of the being of a God, adultery, (lubborn difobedi- 
ence of children,ymd witchcraft were punifhable witk 
death, and heretics were fubjed to banifliment;. Un- 
der thefe laws, fome perfons fuffered punifliroents 
that were cruel and unjufl:. But the colonies were no 
•worfe than the mother country, where diflenters of a» 10,^ 
kinds were cruelly perfecuted, and where witchcrafr if^ 
was punifhable with death, long after the tragedies^ .vt 
that fort had ceafed in New-England. It wasanit^' 
tolerant fpirit common to 2iV l^Mxo^e^ and the other 

American colonies. 
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48. Primitive Government of Plymouth Colony, 
I planters at Plymouth were few in numberi and 
J adopted the laws of England moftly a$ the rules 
judging in their own concerns, birt:, like thofc of • 
QTachufetts, rhey annexed to fomc crimes penalties 
too\fevere. They at firft elefted no civil officer 
ept a Governor and one affiftant — in 1624, ^^^^ 
'c affiilants were added, aiid in 1^33, two mote. 
Ling feven in all, which number continued till they 
Jned tJicir dharter to Androfs. They had no depu- 
from the towns, until the year 1639, when depu* 
wferc chofen and formed ooe houfe with the gov- 
>r ^nd affidants. Before that time, the freemen 
nded iti perfon. 

49. Judii^iary Power of the Ne^v* England Colonies » 
fupreme power of deciding all cafes in law and 

ity, was originally in the court of affiflants in Maf- 
lufetts ; and in Plymouth, was veiled in the Gov- 
»r and afTiftantsby a law in 1634. The fame law 
adopted in Connecticut ; and when ^by the increafe 
•eople and bufinefs, it was found inconvenient for 
whole body of afliftants to attend^ it'bec'ame a cuf- 
for the general court to appoiot annually four of 
affiAants with the Deputy- Governori: to tjonftitutc 
•fuperior court. This praft ice continued till the May 
on 1784, when the 'Govcf nor, Deputy-Governof and 
:lants were difabled from holding the office of a 
ge of that court. The pradlice of the annual ap- 
ntment of judges, derived from the practice of chu- 
; the affiftants annually, fubfifts to this day. — ^The 
ges of the county courts alfo were primitively taken 
n among the afTiftants. As the fupreme judiciary 
vtx^ in the infant ft ate of the colonies, was exercifcd 
the general court, when the affiftants and deputies 
t in one houf<j, fo the legiflature of Connefticut for 
mg time after its divifion into two houfes^ tetamed 
fame power. 

50. J^rir/e^^fca/jmirsoftheTl^e^l^n^a^n^ 
puritans kft England ^tad fcuX^^va K'«vtx\<i 
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for the purpofe of enjoying liberty of Confcience, 
being willing to conform to the ceremonies of 
church of England. In America, they adopted tb 
4ependcnt or congregational plan of goremment; 
which «ach church choofes its own minifter and 
cers and fubmits to no government or cenfure f 
another church. They elefled pallors and teact 
ruling elders and deacons ; and it was the pradi( 
times for tlie elders or principal men to cnLpound 
fages of fcripture, or difcufs queftions, which was 
led propie/yingy in imitation of the primitive churc 
No church could be gathered, without the permiJ 
of the magiflrates. Ordination was performed by 
laying on of hands, either of the neighboring minifl 
or of lay brethren of the church. The former met 
was the moft ufual. The office of ruling elder and 
cuilom of prophefying foon went into difufe. 

451. The Sabhath and feme peculiar Cuftoms, Tkc 
fettlers had fcruples about the lawfulnefs of calling 
days of the week by the names derived from idolati 
nations ; they therefore called them by the numl 
firft, fecond, third, &c. They called the firft day, I 
bath or Lord's day — ^The months they called the 1 
fecond, third, &c. beginning the year on the 26t 
Marcli, which was the firft month — April, the fee 
and fo on. The time of beginning the Sabbath ^R 
fubjeft of much debate and difficulty. The prai 
of keeping Saturday evening as holy time, feem 
have originated in an order or injunction of the Go^ 
or or Deputy- Governor of the New-England comp 
dated in England, April 17, 1629, and dire£ted to 
EndicQtt at Salem, that all perfons fhould ceafe 1 
labor at three o'clock on Saturday afternoon, and i| 
the reft of the day in catechizing and preparatio 
the fabbath. This pradice wa^ againft tlie opinii 
fome eminent clergymen of that day, efpeciaily d 
Hooker. . ^ 

4j^2. Public LeBures. ¥ot io>it^wct%^lv^\^^^3 
fettled, four leaurts were ^xe^cVi^^ ^^^Vs:^^^ 
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bober 1634,11 was agreed by the minifters and mag- 
sites, that this number required too much time •, and 
refore they reduced the number to two, which were 
3e preached alternately at Bofton, Cambridge, Rox- 
'y and Dorchefter. The number is now reduced to 
r^ which is pwached every Thurfday at Bofton. 
1.53. Days of Fapingand Thank/giving. The churches 
I afide the regular feftivals of the Church of England, 
I appointed days of falling, on fpecial occaSons, 
h as times of fevere drouthg, great mortality, fcarcity 
>rovifions, danger from the favages and the like, 
ys of thankfgiving were appointed on occafions of 
atjoy, fuch as the .conqueft of the Pequots, the ter- 
lation of Indian wars, and efpecially for abundant 
ps. Thefe occafional days were frequent during 
firft generation, who fufFered peculiar hardfhips, 
I who were expofed to unceafing perils, which im- 
rffcd their minds deeply with a fenfe of their depend- 
:e on the Supreme Being. The praftice of the firft 
tiers has given rife, among their defcendants, to a 
^ular appointment of a day of humiliation in the 
*ing, and a day of thankfgiving in autumn. 
454. Church Difdplhie. The firft churches were very 
id in their authority over the principles and morals of 
:ir members. The leaft deviation from what they be- 
ved to be the orthodoxy, and every immorality was 
3»je£t to church cenfures. This narrow infpefkion of 
Fryman's condu61:, produced f©r many years, moft 
aidt morals in life and great uniformity of do£lrines* 
Lt it was not poflible to prevent differences of opin- 
1, and when thefe arofe, the fe^'er it y with which the 
rfons who avowed them, were cenfured, occafione^ 
liiy heartburnings and mutual reproaches. Some 
rfons were banifhed from Maflaehufetts, qr excom- 
micatcd ,by the churches, and leaving the colony, 
sy planted Rhodc-Ifland. The fame rigid ^ritHa^lev 
1 to many abftrufc inquiries auA rcvvcvxsA.^ ^\^\cvSC\ssts.'^^ 
religious fubjcHs, which dividtd. >i\\e <;>^vcv\oxv'^ c5t^ 
pici and ia fome mftances, Oawctvfc^ -^^"^^ '^^^ 
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afunder by fpeculative diftiu£lion$, that are hai 

intelligible. This party fpirit was the offspring of 

ceiTive zeal to prefervc a pure church 5 for rac« i 

not learnt that party Ipirit, in religion as in go?{ 

ment, always thrives under perfecution, and obftinate 

tolerance. But this intolerant fpirit lafted but a few ye 

455. Platform of the Churches. In 1634 the chui 

es in New-£nglnnd adopted certain canons and cor 

tutions, defining the officers^ the duties, modes 

ele£iion, and the rules of proceeding aiid goventm 

In 1648, a fynod of elders and meffengers at G 

bridge adopted a platform of church government, c 

taining the principles held by the churches, and an 

planation of the powers and duties of the officers, 

mode of ordination, the powers of the church, 

'manner of maintaining minifters, and the rules of 

miffion, excommunication and cenfurc. In 1708,1 

egates from the councils of the counties in Coniiefti 

metatSaybrook and agreed upon an ecclefiaftical c 

ftitution, called the platform^ containing a confcfEor 

faith and regulations for adminidering church difcipli 

This was confirmed by the legiflature in Odobei 

the fame year, and remains the bafls of church g€V< 

ment to this day. 

456. Union of Churches in ConneBicut, By the l 
brook platforn^, the miniflers, elders and meiTenj 
of all the churches in a county or other diflrica, ( 
ilitute a confociation. The miiiillers of the churche 
a county or other diftrift, form an affoclation^ m1 
is empowered to examine and recommend candids 
Thefc councils are. confulted :in regard to relig 
concerns, and affift the churches in ordaining^nd 
miiSng their minifters j but their powers arc mc 
advifory. They however, contribute, by their ir 
ence, to preferve peace and harmony among churc 
reflrain controvcrfies and reconcile differences, 
general afTociation confifta of dck^^iies from the f 
iaiaiibciationsin the ftate, ^luA V^X^^-wx^cwxs^vi^t! 
-% ill wch of the couuiw V)^ tox^Vvoti. 
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57. Support of the Congregational Clergy, Theiirft 
ifters in New-England were maintained by weekly 
tributions. The famous Mr, Cotton preached a 
non in Boftoh, in December, 1633, in which he 
ed that th(5 fcriptiires dearly dire£l: the maintenance 
nainifters to be defrayed, like other charges of the 
irch, out a cheft or treafury, to be fnpplied by 
itribution ; upon -which the church adopted the prac- 
-. But it was kid down as a principle, in the firft 
*rch laws, that minifters ought to be fupported by 
-ir hearers, and in cafe of neglefl:, that the magiftrate 
^ht be called upon ro compel them to make payment. 
tc clergy have now ^x^A falaries paid by a tax on the 
vx^s of the church or the property of the hearers. The 
R fettlcrs in Rhode-Ifland adopted a difFcrent prin- 
^le, and a declaration of general toleration, being in- 
tporated into the cliArtcr of that colony, the laws 
rniili no aid in 'fuppdrting the gofpel. In none of 
2 dates, at this time, is a man compelled to maintain 
ligious worfliip, in a church to which he does not 
long. 

458. IntrocluBiori cf the Epjfccpal Church, There was 
I regular public worfliip in MaflachufettS; except in 
s congregational churches, until the year 1686, when 
epifcopai church, confilling of about four hundred 
rfons, met regularly for worfliip. The firft epifcopai 
lirch in Connedticut was cblle£led.at Rye, in 1704, 
dcr Mr- Muirfon. The fecond was formed at Strat- 
rd,- in 1706. Some oppofition was made to the eft ab- 
bment of that church in the colonies, which ferved 
ly to increafe the zeal of its advocates. From fuch 
lali beginnings, the epifcopai church has become large 
d refpedlable in many parts of New-England, efpe- 
illy in the commercial towns. 

/\^^, . Community of Lands and Goods iii Plymouth. 
It firft adverittirers to Plymouth placed all their pro- 
rty ia?i common ftock, to be ufeA ?^tv^\x«:^\q?*'^^^^'^ 
r ^flci?t of the company. TYi^a \m^^ 'a^Ssi^^'^^'^ 
^ca/tiV^ted in common, aii4 xW it^\^oi'5»s.^^ 
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depofited in a common magazine. Within three years, 
experience convinced the people of the abfurdity of the 
proje^ ; for many perfons, expecting to be maintained 
out of the public fund, negie£led to labor, and the col- 
ony was in danger of perifliing with hunger. In 1623, 
the cempany placed eyery (ingle perfon in fome family, 
afTigned a portion of land to each, and left every fami- 
ly to truft to its own labor for food. The confequencc 
was, the fettlers became mpre induftrious, more con- 
tented, and had food in abundance. 

460. Sumptuary and' Regulating Laws. The planters 
of New-England, on their arrival in a wildernefs, where 
it was difficult, at fir ft to obtain the neceffaries of lifff 
and impoflible to enjoy luxuries, attempted by exam- 
ple and law to reftrain all excefTes in diet or drefs. Gov- 
ernor Winthrop, foon after he arrived, laid afide the 
praftice of drinking healths, at his own table, and re* 
commended it to others. In 1639, the pradicewas 
forbid by law. In 1634, laws were pafled, prohibiting 
Ae ufe of tobacco, inunodeft fafhions, and coftly appa- 
rel. In 1633, a law was made to limit the price oHa- 
bor ; workmen being fcarce and demanding high wa- 
ges. Mafter workmen were allowed two lhillings,and 
laborers, eighteen pence, a day, money being of ftcrling 
value. It was alfo ordered that the advance on goods 
fhould not exceed four pence on a (hilling, beyond die 
price in England. Thefe laws" had no durable effeS, 
and the general court in 1640, finding that laboifers 
w#uld cither tranfgrefs the laws or leave the colony, 
repealed the a<£l regulating wages, and left every town 
to fix the price of labor among its own inhabitants, 
which had a better eiFe£l. 

461. Firjl Shipping built in New- England. The firH 
attempt to build water craft in New-England, was in 
1626. The Ply moufk people, finding themfelves ex- 
pofed to great hazards in coatting with an open boat, 
and having no fliip carperiteT^ erc\^\o^td ^ houfc car- 

penter, who fa wed into two ^?LXt^ OkeAx \«'^t.^\K^> 
infcrud timbers to lengthttv \t tiv^ Q^ ^^ i^^'^^N:?^'^ 
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Ic and rigged it into a convenient vcflcl, which did 
''ice for feven years. 

The firft vefTel built in Mafiachufetts was a bark of 
"ty tons, built by Governor Winthrop, at Miftic, 
nched July 4, 1631 ; and called the Blejftng of the 
^, The day of the firft launch is now the anniver- 
y- of Independence, In 1633, a fmall ftiip of (ixty 
3 was built at Mcdford. In 1636, a fhip of one 
idred and twenty tons was iHUJtt; ?^% Marbleheadj aiid 
Led the Defirey which belonged to the people of Sa- 
i^whofe defcendants are remarkable for their com- 
rcial enterprizc. This was the firft Aajerican fliip 
t made a vdyage to England. 

^62. Caifes Hjohich promoted Ship Building. The 
nters of New-England had veiled all their property 
money, or necefTaries for* beginaing a plantati9n ; 
t having little commerce, their money was, in a 
V years, expended, and they had few refourcesto 
>ply themfelves. Foreign (hips came to trade with 
:m, but took little befidcs money in payment, by 
lich means, the colonics were foon drained of caftl. 
afs farthings were fome time ufed for fmall change, 
1 afterwards bullets. In 1640, money had become 
fcarce, that the government direfted grain to be 
en in payment of debts, at fixed prices ; and when 
perfonal eftate could be found, lands to be apprized 
creditors upon execution. This was the origin of 
der laws. In this fituation, the price of lands* and 
cattle fell to a fourth of their former nominal valup, 
is put the people upon fowing flax and hemp arid 
porting cotton. 

463. Firfl Attempt to encourage Commerce, In this 
guifliing (late of trade, the apprehenCon of a want 
'oreign commoditits, alarmed the people in Mafla- 
ifetts, and they determined to provide {hipping of 
ir own. Mr. Peters, a public fpirited man, procu- 
[ a number of perfons to join him in. !a>i\V^\\\s|,'^ ^^ 
KhrcQ hundred tons at Sakru^Va t^At^^^xv^'^^^^'^'" 
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ample was foon followed by the inhabitants of Bo9 
vho built one of one hundred and fixty.tone. I 
were finiHied in 1641. That of Bofton was caM 
Trial, Money was not obtainable to pay the caii 
tersjbut they agreed to take the produce of thee 
try. Thus commenced a fpirit of commerce whid 
made tlie northern dates rich and refpe&able. 

464. Fj/berses and Trade of the Cff/onies, Wh 
few years after the difcovcry of North America bj 
botjtheEnglifc and French began to take great < 
tities of fifti on the American coaft, cfpeciaByo 
banks of Newfoundland. This bufinefs had becon 
great importance, more than fifty years before tli 
tlement of PlymoutTi^. The fifh were moftly can 
Spain and Portugal. The firft planters in New 
land found their time and money fo much occup 
procuring the means of fubfiftcnce, that for fome 
they could not carry on the fiflieries to a great c 
llieir principal article of export was peltry ; and 
Iv beaver Ikins, which they purchafed pf the In 
for goods of fmail value. To procure beaver, w 
firft objefk of the colonies in eftablifhing trading 
fes at Kennebec, Corinefticut and other places. In 
a fiihing trade was begun at Cape- Ann, and the 
employed in it was exempted from taxation for 
years. This feems to have been the firft zGi o 
ernment for encouraging the filhery. In 164 1, 
hundred thou fand codfifh were feat to market. 

465. Importaftce of the Peltry Trade to the Q 
Of fuch value was the trade in peltry to the firft . 
ers, that each colony claimed, and maintained 
clufive riglit of trading with the Indians, with 
limits of its own patent. Hence arofe ferious a 
between the colonies. In 163 1, a fmall pinnace 
Salem, bound to Bofton, was driven into Plymou 
siMlverfe winds,- and the Governor of Plymouth 
much alarmed with the fear that the ^eo^le fhoul 
a trade with the natWes, tWt V^ io\Vv^ \^c«rcct -kov^ 
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sd to oppofe them by force. A fimilar jealoufy cauf- 
a conteft between the Plymouth traders at Kennt- 
; and. a trading boat from Pafcataway, in which two 
n were killed^ This trade alfowas a principal caufe 

the controverfy between the £ngli(h and Dutch, 
icerning the right to Connefticut river. And fo va- 
l>le was the trade, that the Englifli even planted 
iz for the Indians, the better to efiable them to fpend 
:ir time m colleding beaver. 

466. Progreff of Trade in the Colonies, The plant- 
.imported at firft much of their provifions, and for 
ipy years, all their clothing from England. In 163 1, 

account of a fcarcity in England, their wheat, with 
I freight, coil them fourteen (hillings fterling a buCh- 

and peafib, eleven and .fik pence. From Virginia, 
sy received fmall fupplies of maiz. In 1631, a fmall 
nnace from Virginia, fold her maiz in Salem for ten 
tilings fterHngthe bufhel. In the fame year, an Eng'- 
h ihip, after landing fom^ cattle at Bofton, failed for 
« Kitts, but not to return to New*England. In 1634, 
wflcl went to Bermuda, and returned by the way of 
irginia, with corn and oats. The firft veflel direft- 

from the WeftJndies, was a Dutch (hip of 160 
ns, which came from St. Kitts, and arrived at Mar- 
ehead, inMay, 1^35, laden with fait and tobacco,— 
• Kitts had theni}een fettled twelve years, and con- 
'ned about four thoufand inhabitants. In June, thie^ 
tne year, arrived two Dutch (hips from the Tex- 
\ with horfes and cattle j the price of fuch animals 
ing high — horfes and mares from thirty to forty 
»unds fterling — cows and heifers, from twelve to 
'coty-five pounds, and (heep fifty (hilHngs. In April 
536, the fmall (hip built at Medford returned from 
crmuda, with potatoes, which were fold in Bofton at 
^o pence the pound ; corn being very A:arce. 

467. Trade to the Wejl- Indies. The firft .A^^|fa|l'^ 
cffel that went to the WeU-IbxHes,. was^^i plil1lat:^^Sfv: 
^irty tons,, which, in 1636, wasbo>\nd t<^'Sjeim^^'^'fc'^^: 
^tempting to return, was forced Ai^Axtl^.^i ^^'^vsnkx 



;| X.ngiiui veiiciy in 10399 wiui luaigQ ana lugar- 

jj this is the firft mention, in our annals, of the ini{ 

tion of thde articles. In 16429 three (hips were 
one at Boflion^-one at Salem, and the other at 
chefter. In the fame year, a Dutch (hip froxi 
Weft-Indies exchanged her cargo of fait for plan 
pipe ftaves — the firtl export of lumber to the Wc 
dies mcBtioned in the annals of New-Englam 
fecond (hip arrived the fame "year and took aca 
pipe ftaves, and ten (hips failed with lumber I 
winter. This firft difcovery of new markets for 
ber excited no fmall joy dmoog the planters, for 
had lain ufelefs on their bands. 

468. 2VjJ(f to ether Foreign Countries, In aut 
^ 1642, a fmall (hip arrived at Boftbn from Ma 

laden with wine and fugar, which were exchang' 
pipe ftaves and other commodities. One of th 
ton (hips, laden with lumber and fiih, made a v 
to Fay al and the Weft-Indies. The other lumber 
which went to the Weft-Indies, made fuccefsful 
ges, and returned in the fpring of 1643, ^*^^ 
fugar and cotton. At that time, the colonies w 
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plumber to the Wefl -Indies, Fayal and Madeira, 
in 1680, the amount did not exceed nine thoufand 
^ds. At that time no more than twenty fmall ref- 
r belonged 10 the colony. They had a trifling trade 
^ New-York,' but moft of their traders fupplied 
inrelves.with goods'in Bofton, where they fold the 
•vifions which were exported. The primitive plan- 
3 of New-Haven contemplated a great tr;;de ; but a 
[!} of one hundred and fifty tops, which they had pro- 
ved to be built at Rhode»IiIand, going to fea in the 
ttter of 1646*— 7^ foundered amd was loft, with fix ot 
en of the principal planters ; which, with other dif« 
iragemmts, fruftrated their intentions. 
470. Arts and ManufaBuret. The frft mill erec- 
i by the planters was a windmill near Watertown, 
j: the fituation not being good, it was taken down in 
Iguft^ 1^32, and placed on a hill in Bofton. To this 
lil, corn was brought from Pafcataway to be ground* 
i6^'^yZvrztexmTl\ was ere£ted by one Dummer, at 
^xbury. . In 1 636, a windmill waserefied at Charles- 
|im, and watermills at Salem, Ipfwich and Newbury, 
order of the court, tl market was eredied in Bofton 
March, 16^4, and Thurfday was diredled to be the 
ekly market day. In the fame year was fet up the 
\ mercliant's fliop and the firft noufe of entertain- 
nt. The manufadures of the fettlers were very 
X^ and confined to the moft neceflary articles of cloth- 
I and tttenfjls for agticulture. Not being ufed to 
Uriog lands of w6od, they beftowed more labor .thati 
» neceffary,. as they dug up aU the jlumps; of the trees* 
billf of charges #^w extant,^ ^ appears that the 
^ng of mie home-^lot in Hartfoi^i coft fifty pounds 
ling an acre. ^ - 

^7 !• IntroduBion of Printing. The firft printingU 
(sin New*£Q gland; was eftabliihed at Cambridgrr 
tlfarcl:^ i4>39, bjr one Day i the pfop^rietox^s name' 
I Glover, who died on his pafiage to iC^Qa.i^i;^« J^^^ 
ithingpriotied was die (t^ispsaH 

.■™», ...... . 
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aa almamic«^and the thk d a verfion of the pfakibfi. mb^ 
prefs was fet jup in Connef^iciit imtii the yev i709^pa 
when printing was begun at New^London byoQeSlioit|tl ; 
The firft code of Coonedlicut laws was revifed by tb 
general court heki at Hartford^ iaOi^obeti i^T2,aBi 
printed by Samnel Green at Cambridgei in Ma&' 
I'ettSf in 1675. The firft Gazette pabfifhed ia N 
England) was ^ Ncws-Lettei', printed in Boftoa 
1704. The ifitft news-paper in GoQxie£Ucut9 va$ 
Gonneflicut Gazette, began at New-Haven faf J 
Parker, in Janoaryi 1755, but difcontifttted in 176I 
Che piiater moving to New»York« 

472. Foundation of CciUges. Tiie £rft 
iu tbe colonies was that at Gtodbridge, fbuDded 
i636. The firilconuaBencementwas iteld in Ofictof 
1642, when nine ftudents were admitted to the degoet 
of bachelors. It took its name Harvard^ from a 
cipal benefafhsr. For more than QaJtj years, gentle 
men in Connediicut &nt their fons to <2anabru^ f< 
aiiedocatipn ; 1)utan i6^^f theckxigy in. Conaeai 
nominated ten of their number aa tnsftees to ^oi 
a college. Thefe met at New-Haven in 1 700, andfe- 
med a.lbciety, which was to coniGft of lele^n ckigf 
men and a reflor, for the puxpoie of eftafaiifUDg afld 
governing a college. A charter of incoiqioration was 
granted by the legiflature m Oflober 170 1- Mr. PkT' 
ion of Killingworth, was appointed die &ft tdk^\ 
and during his life, he inftru£led the ilhidents in ^ 
town. The iirft cc»xuneilcement was in !Septembc4 
r702» On the deada of Mr. Pierfon, In 1704* ti** 
ftudents were placed in Mttfbrd and ^aybrook, • und* 
d^rent indruflors, and fo continoed until 17^' 
when New-Haven was made the permanent featrfjl^^ 
college. In Ae year 1799, the number of gtadna*^ 
aiitounted to two thoufand five bund|:«d and iive. 
is zz\k^Taie C^%^, aifter theinacme of one cof its pn^*' 
c^al benefa^ors. 

phntors of Nevir-Englaudi t^m^xx: ol i\v^ vcw^^^v^^^^ '^ 
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rloigeand leamxng among a free, dtrisfenn peoplty 
3cted t&eiit care ta the education of their ckildren \ 
as £oo» as the firft difficulties of obtming fiibftft* 
9 were overcomcypafled laiATfl^for escovraglng the 
ral diffofion xA knowledge. la Mafiachufett» and 
leArcttt^ every toiprii, contamitig;a fufficient number 
^dfehoMerS) was obliged to procure a teaeher for 
L cliiidren as parents wifhed to put nndei his care. 
!oniie&icttt> this provtiioii extended ta femaler as 
as males. And the better to< induce every town to 
rkfidf of thk provifion, the la^nr grants and appto^ 
le^ ta each town or (chool dlfttiS) a fum of money 
bfeontof die treafury of the fUte^ equal to one 
hundreth part of the value of the taxable property 
le hdiabitantSy as rated in the grand liii or public 
(inent. In addition to this, each town has the 
fiiand of a bfge fund arifiiig £rom the fale of a (raft 
nd called the Wefiern Reftrve. In confequence of 
sb, almoft every child in the flate haa accefs to 6u 
oljt foBoe pavt or the year. 
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Military Events. 

. Princ^al Wars XTjT THILE the people of thi^^ 
i the Colonm W country remained under 

dominion of Great^Britain, they were involved in 
her contentions with France and the Dutch,— *^ 
n after king William afcendtd the throne of Eng- 
1 in 1688, war was delared by France, and the 
nch commander in Canada inftigated the favages 
dl on the frontier fcttlements- It was on this occa* 
that Scheneflady was facked,and the inhabitants 
facred. To put a ftop to the de^itd^xKno.^ ^^ '^^^ 
nch and /avages^.it was coaUm^Wt^ vo. '^^'^'^^^^ 
^dn. For this purpofc au exp^A\Uoxi hj-^s^ ^^^\^^^^ 
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bf the commiflioAcrft of tbe coianks in 1690. ' 
crown was folicited to afford feme aids but it coqU 
be gnmied on account of the troubles in Great-Brii 

475* ExpetUtion againU Canada under Sir Wi 
Pbipi. The land forces ordered for this inf afion 1 
filled of eight hundred and fifty mensraifed by the 
onies of New-England and New- York, and comoi 
ed bjr General Winthrop. At the fame time, a fle( 
armed ffaipt and transports, wkh eighteen bttii 
men, under Sir William Phips, was ordered to sai 
the Iroquois, to co»opcrate with the land forc^ in 
redudlion of Quebec; But the expedition proved 
fttccefsful. The fleet had a long paflage, and did 
arri?e before Quebec till 06i^v. The land ti 
were not furniflied with giiviiipQs, nor boats t^ 
vey them over th?^|a]^<^ ai^fthey returned. Thcf 
however landed frbmJih^ ileet^ and the (hips can 
aded Quebec, but wiuiout mi^ch efie£b ; while the] 
fered fevcrcly from the battcrijes of the enemy. St( 
weather foon fucceeded a^d made it necefiarytoa 
don the enterprize. : 

476. CoL Fletcher'* s Commiffion. In 1692, Col. Flel 
arrived with the commiJiion of Governor of New-1 
and alfo with power to command the militia and ; 
fons of Conneflicut. The colony immediateljf 
patched General Winthrop, as an agent, to rei 
ftrate to the king and council, againft this extra 
nary power. In the mean time,. Col. Fletcher 
to Hartford, and in his majeity's name, requiret 
colony to furrender to )\im the command of the a 
ry. Th^-train bands in Hartford were paraded 
Col. JFietcher direfted hisfecretary toread his co» 
fion. But Capt- Wadfworth, the fenior officer, c 
cd the drums to be beat, and interrupted the rea 
Col. Fletcher cammanded filence, repeatedly 
Capt. Wadfworth, with a firm tone, told him,*' 
Was not filent, he would make the fun fhine through 
in H moment,** Col. ¥kic\i^x, fea^vtv^\ifc ^w\^t«i 
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■c!} judged it expedient to withdraw, and returned 
>Iew-York. 

[.77. Prcgrefs and Conclufton of tiis War. In the 
Lxig of 1690, Sir William Phips» with a few ihjpe 
I a fmall number of men, look pofTeffion of Nova 
►tia, and the country from Port Royal to Penobfcot. 
s MafTachiifetts colony began to exercife the powers 
srovernment there ; but was interrupted by Ville* 
fc, a Frenchman, who eftabliQied himfelf on the river 
3^ohn.. The French alfofent a force from Quebec 
L took the fort at Pemaqnid and demoliflied it. Up- 
which Capt. Church, with a body of troops, com* 
rted depredations ugoit^^e French inhabitants, and 
attempt was maddCtti' take' Villebon's fort, but by 
management, it was ft^ifljtrated. In 1 693, a fleet 
3er Sir Francis WB^s^^iiiw^fstprdiered to a^ againft 
: French in the Weft-indie^ %nd then to repahr to 
tebec and in conjunflkxV ^th a body of New-Eiig- 
"d troops reduce Canada-; ' But by a malignant fever,. 
Lich deftroyed moft of the troops of the fleet, thi» 
^edition was defeated. 'In 1697, the French in 
nada planned an attack upon Bofton, and a large 
Bt was fent from France to co-ppcrate in tlie defign \ 
t adverfe winds^ and other iu events^ fruftrated 
5 proje£k. — In the fame year a treaty of peace waa 
ned at Ryfwick, between England and France, and 
^ftilities ceafed. 

478, War m ^een jinn's Reign^ Soon afl^r queens 
Hn fucceeded to the Englifli throne, in 1 702, war was 
clared againft France, and die fcttlcmcnta in New- 
>gland were again exposed to the incurftcms of fero- 
3US 'Frenchmen and Indiana from Canada. In 
f04, Col.Chudrch, with a party of men^ vifited Nov» 
rotia^ and diftreflS:d the poor inhabitants, without 
king any important poft.^ After burning and plunder- 
g feveral towns and villages, he returned. In 1707,, 
ccHifideraUe force wasfent under CoV^&st^n^^"^^- 
cePert Rayal, in Nova Scotvn \ >a%x'c ^^"^t ^axv^^^?^ 
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troops were not fufiicient to take fo ftroag i fort, afi^ I len 
they retired to Cafco. Here a reinforcement msrc-ltrl 
ccired^ and three perfons arrived with authority ftom 
Ma{rachafetts> to renew and infpcdb tlie fiege* But a 
fecond attempt proved equally unfucccssful In At- 
guft 1708, a party of Indians, headed by Frenchmen, 
afiaultcd Haverhill on the Merfimac, burnt fome of 
thd houfee and flew thirty or forty of the inhabitants. 
Mr. Rolfe^ the mitiiiler, tvas killed $ but his maid cot- 
ered two of his young daught(srs with tubs in the ceH 
and faved their lives< - 

479. Progrefs of this War* Finding the colonies 
could not be fafe from the ravaged of the French i^ 
Indians, while Canada and Nova Scotia were undfT 
the government of France, Maffachufetts folicitcd, and I tn 
the queen granted a large naval force, to aid in ibclb 
redudiort of thofe provinces. The New-Ertgland col-lm 
onies, with New- York, ii\ 1709, r«iifed ^bouttwothott-jtt 
fandand five hundred men, who were commande(fiy|ii 
General Nicholfon. Thefe marched to Wood Qm^\ 
fouth of lake George, and there waited to hear oi thcji- 
arrival of the e^cpeded fleet ^t Bo (ton, * ';But the J«J 
did not arrive, and t)ie troops lay at Wood Creek, 
autumn. While encamped, they were a^fiicked with a 
malignant difieras©, which occafioned a great mortalitji 
and compelled t^m to withdraw. — Thus ended w 
the expenfive preparations for fubduing Canada^ The 
jlcxt year, however, a body of colonial troops, an^c^ 
General Nicholfon/ failed to Pott Royal, and tookpofi* 
leiTion of it by capituliaton. 

480* Expedition under Admiral H^nfhK In I7nj 
General Nichdfon ptxjcured of the queen, n fleet oi 
men of war and tr&nfportl> under Admirdl Walker, 
for aiding in the conqutft of Canada. This fleet afri?- 
ed at BoUen in June, and altho not e^^cted, the col* 
pniesmade the bed prepdrsttion they:, conld to fecond 
the operation. TKe >»ho\fei iwte^ vjVvtxv tlv^ Btittft and 
coIoDJzI troops were umt»A, ^mowtox^ \o \c^\\ "^iws^ 
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ng with additional forces, to join Admiral ^jklk- 
f ore Quebec. The fleet failed from Bdfton Ju^ 
>j but n\et with fogd and tcmpeftuous weather^ 
the mouth of the St Lawrence, in which eight Gt 
tranfports, with about a thoufand men were loft^ 
lip wreck. This put an end to the expedition— 
idmiral foiled to England, and the colonial troop* 
rned. The peace of Utrecht, figned March ^d^ 
J, put an end to hoftilities, and continued till 

Si. Taking of Lewrjhurg. Great Brftain declared 
agalnfl Spain in Odlober 1739, and againft France 
larch 1744. In the following winter, the legifla- 
of Mafl'achufetts planned a daring, but fucccfsful 
rprize againll Lewifburg, a ftrong fortrefs belong- 
to the Frenc^, op the Ifland of Cape Breton* The 
ive was to renjpv^ the French, who greatly annoy- 
•ur fifhcry,"f and Governor Shirley was the molt 
vt pwoAot|r i^ the expedition. Four tlioufand 
ps frortrmaflachufetts, Connedicut and New- 
npfhire, .under the command of General Pepperel) 
d frdmBoftori, the laft week in March 1745. Th^ 
^ditio'n^'^s undertaken without the knowjedee of 
governilneht of England v but a requell had b^en 
e to commodore "Warren, then iir the Weft4ndicd, 
ffift in its execution, who anived with a fixty gua 
, and two or three frigates. The troops arrived 
latter part of April, and landing their heavy cannon^ 
ted batteries^ without regard to fyftem, and piifii- 
he fiege with fUch vigor, that the garrifon eapitu-* , 
ion the 17th of June. This expedition was as 
Dr^ble to the projectors, as the acquifition of the 
refs' was ufeful to the col<3i!iics, and die Britifh 
)ire; • . 

^2, French ChebuSio Fleet. In 1746, the l**rer»dfe 
d out a ikei of eleven (hips of the litie^ vivth %. 
ttiumhef of fmfillcr (hipSi «LtvA rcvott, *>\we^ \^x^ 
fand land forces, iindet the comtmrv^ <i^ "^ ^^^^ii 
iile, for. riae ptifqpofe of t^sW^r^^^^ ^^^Swsi^ ^ 
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CapjB Breton and attacking the Engllfli Colonies. 
force was to be joined by four {hips under Cor 
from the We(l-Indies» and feventeen hundred Fi 
and Indians from Canada. No Englilh fleet failc 
queft of the French ; and great was the conflern 
of the colonies, when news was received thai 
French fleet was near the American jcoaft. But 
providence blafled the hopes of the enemy. By fl( 
ibrne of the (hips were damaged, and they bore 
for tlic Weft-Indies — One was condenined and 1 
—one was forced to return to Breft by a mali^ 
difeafe among her crew. A part of the .fleet ar 
at Chebu^o, now Halifax, in Septe^er \ but th< 
miral foon died, and the troops were, iickly j fo 
the fleet returned to France and die cc^l^nies were 
videntially relieved from theiyVanxiitty.;- 'this war 
fed bv a treaty of pea«eAfjgrtedat^2!yx laChapcll 
March, 1748, 

483. Plan of a Union of iik C&l^xsAin J 
All me preceding wars had left ' the Fretich ma 
of Canada ; they were alfo in <ppfleffion of Loui( 
a large tract of country, on A\c weft of the Miffii 
They knew the value of AmeriCi> ahd had ^eaMrly fo 
the planof reftraining the fettlemciits Bf^the En. 
This was their obje^ in all their wars, and for 
purpofe, they united with the Indians, in bw 
towns, and murdering the inhabitants. The bctti 
accomplifh their defigns, they extended their * { 
ments on the Iroquois and the Lakes \ and finall 
tempted to eftablifli a chain of fortified places 
Canada to Louifiana, on the back of the Englfli 
nies. This alarmed Great Britain as well as* the 
nies, and the Briti(h government fuggefted to the 
nies, the neceffity of confederating tor the purpo 
mutual fafety. 

484. Meeting of CommiffionerSi and the Plan pro^ 
In July f X754> commiffionets {torn xKt. t^QttJberii 

middle colonies met at Aft>afk^> an^ 2kip^ xsi. ^ 
pfunioa, drawn up Uy Di. ^xwjJi&s^. ^>i >«» 
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pofed that the confederated colonies (hould have a 
eral government, formed by delegates from the feve- 
eolontes, and appointed by the houfes of reprefenta-^ 
s, once in three years. This government was to be 
liniftered by a prefident general, who was to be ap- 
ited aiid maintained by the crown. The powers of 
grand council extended to afiairs of general fafety, 
^cially to the fegulatton of trade with the Indians, 
chafes of their lands, treaties with them, new fet* 
lents, and making provifion for defence, in time of 
. This plan, though obvipufly falutary for the coi- 
rs, was not approved by the crown ; probably on ac- 
ut of a jealosy i)f the growing ftrcngth of the coi- 
rs, which made^he firitifli court apprehend a fu- 
;refiftanc^6f t]^ ad^hority of parliament. In lieu 
this pla% if|e Bvitifiljl^ propofed another, 

ch ftoul^bci^^ore dependent on the crown ; and 
his di^efeti^e^ opinin^^ die proje£bed union was 
IratediV v^^ . - ^ ^ 

^S' 'J^/g^^^ :Pf the War in 1754. The en- 
ichmetits of th%Erench, and the ere^ion of forts, 
andi|ciaimdiq|by tKe^jcolonies or the crown 6f Gteat 
ain*,occaEeOT^:&lf order- from the crown to the cot 
s *to refift fhtTBrehch. In November 1753, Major 
fhington, who' afterwards commanded tlie armies * 
Vraerica, was difpatched by Governor Dinwiddie 
Virginia, to learn the views of the French, who had 
n j)ofreflion of the territory on the Ohio. By the 
vtx of the French commander, it appeared that the 
jrnmcnt of France claimed the country, and deter- 
ed to keep pofleffion. The Virginians then erec- 
a fort on the Monoiigehala, but it was taken by the 
ich in 175^4. In July, the fame year, Col. Wafti- 
on, who coinmand^d about four hundred men, was 
:ked by fuperior numbers and obliged tO capitulate; 
755, hoftilities commenced between Great Britain 
France, and America became the ths^tsxoi \tK^^^- 
operations. 
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486. Gunral BraddocVs ^Defiai^ Sjltlf in tfas if^ I |jb, 
^ 17551 Gkneral Braidock,. with two regunemsy vb> L(; 
rived m Virginia, and proceed:ed>y together with a Mjf |)((ii 
of colonial troops, under Col. Wafhlngton^ to d|ivetli« jy 
French from their fort, on the Ohio^ Beiag Mi^ h^ 
)yj want of carriages, and proi4fionft, he dm not »- |qj| 
rive at Fort Cumberlat^d, till June. Here hg^ left Coir 1^ 
Dunbar with eight hundred men^ to^farry forwaidtht C^ 
provifions and heavy baggage -, and advancing to* IcaJ 
wardft the French fort, du . Quefne, whick ilootl \^ 
where Fittft>urgi& now built, bis^. troppsi aroounnn^ti K 
twelve hundred, fell into aa ambuih of Indians 7d L, 
French) who, being conceakd behind trees^. fired w'ub \^ 
fatal effeft, upon the Bri^' aM Anneric^a troo|)i< |g| 
The General and his:. principiiL: o;i||C€rs ^were klM K 
with about feven hiindred kn^n ; .the ren^iader wete 1 
laved by the brave and |kUfu> copd.iMl of (^ol« Wa&r V^ 

487. General John/on^ s Vicioryl In the faj^e fuiiiMf^ |t 
the northern colonies ratfed a botdy of^bout fivetbon- 1; 
fand men, who were in'tended to tahe Crown Poii^t, a l| 
fort fifteen nules nortte^ot Ticonderoga. feeneral l 
Johnfon, who commanded thefe troops^ r»archedthen | 
\o LaXe George, where lie encanaped to wait for baltoes 
to tranfport the men down the lake. Whik be hj 
•in that fituation, a body of French forces under ISaron 
Diefkau> advanced by South Bay, with a view to at- 
tack and feixe the camp at the portag^^ now call^^ 
Fort Edward. But underftaiuJing: that the place was 
defended by cannon, and that General Johafon'a ca«^P 
was deftitutc of large guns, the Baran altered his pfai^ \ 
tkUA attacked General Johnfon's troops; Tlie French 
were rcpulfed with the lofs of several hundred xnsR 
An expedition againft Niagara, under Governor Shirley 
of Maflachufetts, was intended the fame yeatj aa^A 
body of troops marched to the lake \ but the execution 
of the plan was deferred on account of the latensfs of 
thefeafon. 

488. Conqtiejl bf Nova Scotia. \a \^^ ^^-^x \-\SS 
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r^y an expedition againft Nbva Scotia was conducted 
'Col. Monckton and Gfcneral Winflow, with a rmall 
:]yof £ngli& troops and: >two iboufand man from 
tt^chnfetts. TJhe priaoipal fortxefs was taken with 
le b&, and the oomiitrjr fubdued. The inhabit 
^ ts were defoendaats from Freach fettkr^^ aad iia4. 
«[uemly^hajtgtti matters, as their country was con* 
cred aiiiemaitely^y the EnglHfa and French. Thx^ 
Iti thennfeltea- meotrafo ; i>ut it was the idiefiennii:|a<f 
9 of the commaiiders in this expedition, that they 
^tiM &11 he TOKnovd^ and itheir eftates £on&cated* 
>cordingiy^ afaouf two thoufand men, ?voaiea and 
ildren were tsan^oi^ei.' to: New-England, difperied 
£^ d^erent to|rii4^^d\ incorporated with diie inhabit 

-489% Lofsof^ort QJkva^o. Although hoflHities 'had 
Ynmencedia 1754, "yet ho*£5Emal^dclarauon of war 
^ihadc'tili Mayi 175:6;, -when it w^s procfaocned by ^ 
t&Briti%'king ia ihici'vfyml kami. Lord I.Qudon was 
pointed fovern'or^f. Wrginia, and commander ta 
kief of die forces in Ameritsi^ Governor Shidey was 
called, and . GenaraF A-beacroihbie facceeded him in 
tccommabtf^I the forces in the northern ^oloiiies. ^ 
hcfe generals, wiA additional troops, arrived and, 
?oc€eded to Albany^ but before they were prtpamd • 
►begin their iq>erajions,;the garrifon at Ofwi^, con-r 
fting of fosurtficn hundred men, had ftiurcnd^ed to 
keEncncfe. This ^oB; was very importaat, as itQonxr 
i«»ded the communreatipn bet\|reeh Canada andthQ 
^iio. The capripaign clofed without aajf: pth^r gt^afe 
*ent, and the winter ^as fpent in preparations fofe gror 
Jcuttng the war witih vigor, the next fumnaer. ^ ; - 

4fo. Militafy Operations in America in 1757^ ^ 
J^reat ^^reparations had been made to attack Crown 
«int, but the ipilan of operations was changed \ and * 
>ord Loudon went to join .admiral Hoibarn, who ar-t 
vedin July with a fquadron of (hvp^ lo ^xxa^"^^'^^ 
hurg, wbidh had bttn re&ored to 1 ttaxvtife^'^^ ^^^'s 
'/74^. TAis plan ;iiCo W4Mi deic^t^eL ^aq N5a&-«««^^ 
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arriral of a ftnmg fquadron of French Aips and a luge 
land force. . Lord Loudon departed, and in the winter 
following^ went to England ; and the Engtifli fleet, af- 
ter being ihattered by a yiolent tempeft in September, 
returned to England. In the mean time, the FreDch 
general Montcalm laid fiege to fort 'William HenrfOQ 
Lake George, and after a brave defence, without aof 
profpe^l of relief, general Webb, the commanding (&• to 
cer, furrendered. Thus the campaign of 1757 ended: 
with difgrace to the Britifli arms ) while the Fieod 
were gaining ftrength, and multiplytng their forts oa 
the back of the colonies. Thefe misfortunes were 
owing to bad management in the Britifli councilsi and 
the want of concert in the colonies, which were goTem- 
ed by different legiflatures, and couldi^ot be broughtto 
act with union or-energy. * •• ' ' 

491. Cmquefi of Cape Steion in 14^58. In 175^ 
great efforts wcrc^m|ide to fubdiie the French in Amer- 
ica. Three armie^ were )^plojed-7-6n^ commanded 
by goieral Amherft, deftin^dt^tb ^pdce L«wiilHirg--one 
, under general Abercrombie^' to ift::^ - ^gainft Crows 
Point— and a third under genpr^ -l^rbes, tir drive the 
iPrench from the Ohio. A ^et u^der^ admital Bofci^ 
wen, and twelve thoufand men, under general Am* 
herft, laid fitge to Lewiiburg ; which, af^r a vigordos 
refiftance, furrendered. Three French (hips d tk 
Une were fet on fire by bombs, and burnt in die harbor* 
Two others were boarded and taken, and forty cannoa 
out of fifty-two, in the pijyicipal baftions, were # 
mounted, before the befieged con(ent';d to capitulates 
The inhabitants of the ifland were fent to France, and 
the prifoners to England. CoL Rolls was then d^^ 
patched, with a body of troops, to Sk. John's, whick 
ifland fubmitted to the arms of England. Aftertie 
conqueft of Canada, in 1760, die fortifications ofLe*^ 
iiburg were utterly dcmolUhed and reduced to a heap o( 
rubbi{h. 
' 4^2. Ddeat rf GtnetM AbercrwnVU* 'tVsA'^^sJ^' 

Aad ^reifted a fort at Ticotidtsog^* t^ ^^ti^xix^^a^ 
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ication between Lake Georg», South Bay and 
: Gham plain. To difpoffcfs them of this import- 
>lace and of Crown Point, was the object of general , 
rcTorabie, with the main divifion of the forces, 
unting to feren thoufand Britiih rcgiilar« and ten 
ifand colonial troops. This- army arrived near 'H- 
Icroga in July. After dtfembarlnng from the bat- 
j the troops had to march through woods, and the 
:er column under Lord Howe, a young officer of 
It worth, met and defeated a detachment of the 
ncb~ forces, retreating from an out poft ; but this 
antage was purchafed by the lofs of Lord Howe. 
5 ftiain body advahced and attacked the fort, but the 
»ich were fo well proteded by abbatis and a bread 
rk eight feet high, that the Britifh troops could not 
py the works. Aftei^ M^iKUon of four hours, du- 
g which the jrop^we^expofed to. ar terrible fire, 
?" general ordered apiretreii, having loft eighteen hun- 
d men,^nd tet^rii^tcra!^^ catitip a4f Lake George. 
193 . Taki^^ Fm JSfimten'^cand' Pittjhurgb. The 
luccefs 4t ']ffj|bfi|feroj^a> w^i^in part counter balan-^ 

, by thcttakihg of^orf Ftontenac on the Iroquois,' 
LT Lake Ont^i0\\>j ar p4^^ jf colonial troops under 
Dfiel Bradftrbet. This fovt was garrifoned by a hun- 
<i and ten men only ; but contained a great number 

cannon, mortars, military ftoires,' pTovifions and 
^ds. Nine armed vefiels were alfo taken. The 
ole was eiFected without blopdihed, and thiej^ fort de- 
Silhed. During ; tkefe tranfadions. Gen. Forbes 
rchedform Philadelphia, with a confiderable body 
Uoops^ to attack the French fort, du Quefiie.; Af- 

paifing the fountains, he detached CoT. Bouquet^ 
th two thoufand men, to a pofition fifty miles' in ad- 
ice. This officer fent major Grant forward with 
Jit hundred men to reconnoitre the fort -and country, 
ke detachment met a fuperior French force, and was 
featcd with the lofs of major Gtat^l^^iTv^ ^x^«. Vx^:^- 
td mm. But the French, not mWvtv^ xo tAl ts. Sss.'ii^ 

Q 
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abandoned the ioxi^ and seiired d^wn the Ohio. C 
cral Forb^ took pofleflion and g^ve k the oaAeoiF 
burg, whicli the town fioce buUt continues \» beas 
494. C^raiions f^Qtfurd Amhpr^* In i7S9ti 
efi'ort^ of tb^ Britifb and Axneric^fia to fcducc 
French were more fucccftfijil. Qenerai Amkrft> 
the Bisunarmyy crofied JUake George, to Uty Jic;^^ 
conderoga \ Imt the French abaAdo«/e4 th^ ^ 
Qrown Point. General Aml^ft took f^cfiiQi 
paired the fort at Ticonderoga, aii4: leaving ^A 
garrifon in it^ ppE0Qeede4 to Crown, Eoint, wbc3 
DuUt a n^w f€rt« H^re b^e built a Hoop of iiiteeiv 
and a large boat for fix guna, wd^ a brig* With 
a«d bis bat(oes, he embarked to proceed down tbe^ 
but he waa baffled by terapeftuons^^nfeatfaer. 'XifA 

' forces w^re compelled to return, but the atcned; 1 
proceeded^ mi drove a (hore tluree of tb^ FreiM;Jb^« 
GeaeTal Amherft fpent the winter 0^ comple(i9| 
fortificatiova at Cro^iiirn Poiq^ ot^ i^ 9penii%, m 
the colonies^ V 

495^ ReduBion^ <if Niagara. Tkix'mg tbe(i( tK9 
tion«>gener<d Prideaux laid fiege to t^ French I 

« Ni^igaraj, in the profecHti^m of whiich he waskiUec 
the command 4?volvect o^ Sir Wiltiam^ j4infon« 
ojQEicer urged the ftegey and defeated^a, pajrtf of ti 
coming from Detroit a^dVcAaogp, tp; the. relief c 
place. This fui^cefs baftenfsd the furre^der of the 
w^ch capitulated the laft week in July. Xbin 
valuable accjuiTition^ aa well as. the poffisfltpn of C 
Pointy and Ti(;ondproga. 

498. JTidBoryi.xifG.ineral Wolfi^ mi4 Smrrm 
^fjhc. TJb^ forces deftiued againft (^ebec wc 
tr^ifted to General Wolfe» a ycmpg omcer wh 
diftijc^uiihed. bimfelf, the px;^Cjeding year, df. the 
of I^wiiburg. The a^rmy, amouciptiQg to eight 
fand men, landed o«i; i^e. Ifland of Orleans, 
(^eb^f in June. Quebf c ilands on a rock$ ; 

coja&sfcuce of Charles Xivet an4\kc\ttt^<a\% \ Sx 

utatiy flfong, and was vrdltptxMEiteLaKv^^^'vsxL^i 
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i^errior force uiidet General Mofitcalm. General 
oli^ had to eoiitend with ttntneofe diftculttes, and a 
t^chmcm rfhi« troops attiekitig the Frchch entrciich- 
^rits, at the fails of Montmotenci) was rej^iiifed ^kh 
fe loft bffive httAdred iftea. At ieDgth^ the Brtti& 
>Ops landed ifaiiie night and afccnded a ftecp, criaggy 
^^9 to an elevated plaice Which tommanded'tl^ towtl. 
bis €ompelkd ^e Flperieh to liazard a battle, vt^hieh 
^s fought on die 13th of September \ in which Gen- 
"41 Wdfe wai kMied, «nd the French (General Mont- 
^In&i mortally uroundcd ; bat die French wi^re defeaff- 
9 ; &ndiii a few day^ live town wa$ fuf rendered lo 
^theral-Tont^fend upon capitdkitkmw 

4P7, €^^erdii$ni at Stkhec in the yesr i*f6€K Getl- 
t*ftlMnrraf, #ith* fir moufand troope, wa»kft to gar- 
^Icm Quebec. By liieims of the rigors of the 4:li«iiatt> 
Dd a want of fre:|^ protifiom, one thou&nd t»f theib 
ten died before ff>4^g, wi0i the fcurvji and two tbdli- 
ind were JilM»li^§k^ duty. Near the cloft of 
Ipri), the %^en^* tr^^pSf ^t^b had been c<^He€ted 
uring th^ winter^ita%le |iumber of ten ^oufand, a|L 
icked Gerieral Murray i^^and defeated his fmall arm^, 
fith eonfideftj)le Idfs. ^ But General Murray retreated 
^ the town, whichnkebraTely ]3[efended) againft (vtp^ 
»6r number^, until the arrival of a (quadron of fliips, 
nd f he deftraction of the French (hips in th<f river, 
iduced the Frisnch commander, Vaudnieil, to tbandon 
le fiege. 

498. Fhal ReAicthn of Canada. Early in the 
immer of 1760, General Amherft put in motion his 
■oops, wSth a view to attack Montreal, the Jaft fortrefe 
F conlequenee rernaihing in the hands ©f the French. 
Ldvancing from Albany tt the Lake^he took the Ft^nch 
»rt, at Ifle ^oyal^ and proceeded dovm the Iroqooili> 
> Montreal, where he was joined by General Itlffit- 
ly, from Quebec. While preparing to ky fiege to the . 
lace, Vaudreuil made offers of c^ac^Vl^^Nxo^^ >*?\^^^ 
ere stccepted, and the town vr^^ ^Mtte-xA^x^^ <sJ^ '^sjjfe- 
h of September. A fm^U TtteTvCtk \<sja»^^^3Sts ^^ 
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Mrith proTifions and ftores to relieve live troops &t Mon* 
treali was deftroyed by Captain Byron, in the Bay of 
Chaleurs. The inhabitants of Canada fubmitted, aocl |tof( 
took the oath of allegiance to the Bririib crown. Thus^ 
after a century of wars, mafTacre^, and deftru£^} 
committed by the French and favagesy the colonies 
were fecured from ferocious invaders, and Canada, 
with a valuable trade in furs, came undtsr the Biitil 
dominion. _ * - 

499. £fitpeJiiUm of Co/. Montgomery. Whil^ the 
troops were conquering Canada, the Cbero^ee^^fo^f 
erful tribe of favages, wete commtttiag outrages 00 tb 
frontiers of Virginia and Carolina; Gkwr^rnor Ljttte- 
ton of South*Carolina> with a body of coWial tioopSt Ito'r 
entered the country, and obligei^t|iie Indians to fueiv ttoi( 
peace which was. granted. JBtit th^ favages violated ji.^ 
the treaty, and att^;npted to furpriz^t a fort on the fron- M\ 
tiers of Carolinas General. Amberd, on appli€atio% p 
fcnt Col, Montgomery, with twelve hundred troqp«) ^ litl 
protect the fouthern colonies. 'This ofijcer penctnteiliij 
into the h^art of the Cherokee country, plunqeriftg and h^^ 
dedroying all the y;ijftage;8! and. ^agaaSnes of corn. I« lii\ 
revenge, the favage§t:.beriegtd fort Loudoa^ on the con- 1| 
fines of Virginia ; the *gaTrifon,' after being reduced to 
extreme diftrcfs, capitulated j but on their march to- 
wards Carolina, a body of favages fell upon the pajtjfj 
and murdered five and twenty of them, ,with all the of' 
iicers, except Capt. Stuart. 

500. Progrefs and Termination of this War. Cok 
Montgomery being obliged by his orders to return to 
Canada, the Carolinians were alarnKd for the fafctyof 
the colony, and prevailed with him to leave four com* I 
panics of men for their defence, Canada being entirCf ^' 
Jy fubdued, General Amherftfent Col, Grant, wiA* 
body of troops, who landed at Charleflon eai^ in 
1 761. Thefe troops, being joined by a regiment of 
colonial forces under Col. Middleton, undertook an 
expedition into the CheToV;.ee co>\tivc>i \ *m >n\vv^ /is.^ 

defeated the favages, widvtU \q^^ ^^ ^^M <^^ '^^^n^^ 
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'fiory of A FTERth^ par x 660, while fhe 
^^^^y* JLjL people of A.ttvetYc^'^^t^^'^T^'^ 
wii ot Great Britain, t\vt\T comtcv^^^^ ^'^'^^T;^ 
xhtGd by afts of parWamwti -«^v^^'^^^^^^'^ 
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vii men. After deftroying fourteen Indian: |« 

'ith the corn and (lores, the troops repaired .H* 

cince George for reft and refrefhment. In a. ,; 

after, feveral chiefs of the Indians arrived ^ 

pofals of peace, which were gladly received, J 

e concluded. 

Concluftcn of the War in EurGpe^ and the Peace 
, The reduetion o£ Canada, and the cxpuf- 
e French from the Ohio, put an end to ini- 
niilitary operations in America. The great 
)f the war, which was to expel or cripple the i 

f the Freudi, on , the weftern frontiers, was' 1 

iccomplifl^ed. Iir Europe, the war continued r 

md in thti "^S^^iHes, the Britiih, aided by 
;l?oops, took* Savanna frcfri'thc Spaniards in •♦. 

n expeditJbn.^ which Multitudes of men fell 
o the bilipjis plagu€| . fiut on the loth of 
, 1763, a defiaitiye tMi^ of/.peace' was fignc# 
by whicrh ^he J^J^.'king ceded Nova Sco- 

Brelon and -CBipd^ tp Jhc Britifh king, and 
lie of th€>^ifl!fllppi| from its foutce to the / 
jrville, andr tiie middle of that river to the fea,' '* 
lie the boundary between ! the Britifh j^nd- r 
ominions in America. * Spain ceded to Grci^Jt' 
lorida, and all her pdfieffions to the caft >f 
fippi. Such was the ft ate of tlie Euro|pe^ft/' 
sin America, at the comracnctm^At of^lte 
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and reftrained the tr^ide of the colonies pcindpally te 
Britifh ports. By this means the colonies were d^ 

Jirived of the benefit of na^ny of the beft markts 
or their produce ; and the enterprizing fpirit of ttic 
inhabitants was checked, or rendered fubferrient to 
the politic views of the parent ilate. In confeqaeoce 
ofthefe difadvantagesi the balance of trade was ufual- 
ly againft the colonies \ that is, they imported goods 
to a greater value than they exported $ aiid the diifo* 
ence was paid in fpecie, as long as it could be procured. 
This unprofitable trade exhauiied the colonies of mon- 
ey, to a dlflircfling degree ; and wh^n the public exi- 
gencies called for ei^traoi^diflary tax€S> the people couU 
not pay them in cafh, Jfii*^%>*:?8 Jjeriod taxes were 
paid in produce, which was t(ej^lfitccfe. in public ftore3 
and fold to raifc mane v. ^ But "this wn^ very troublc- 
fomc and cxpenfiv^* 5 and jbe, ctA^nies ^ adoped tfcc 
Iplan of iiTuing bili[s of (re4it fait a ^dium of trade, in 
liei^of fpccie. r? J* ^^ % ^ > ^ 

'^^^joj. Firft Emifipn of Bilh/of Credit inMaJfuth^ 
fotts^. Thecolony of I^Ha^iufetts, in 1652 coinoi 
into fmall pieces, a (jdautlty <if filvcr bullion takcfl 
from the Spaniards, or received from the Weft-In- 
dies, in the courfe of trade .-^The pieces boi* tltf 
figure of a pine tree, and circulated iai New-Englazid* 
liiis pr^tice continued more than thirty years, anl 
th'is was the only inftance of a mint in the colonies. 
But this coinage extended only to fmall change, ani 
^ould not fupply the requifite caih for the colony. The 
unfortunate expedition againft Quebec^ in 1690, had 
created a confiderable debt againft MafiachufettS) I 
which there was no money in the treafury to pay* 
"When the foldiers returned they clamored for ici^ 
wages — a tax was laid to raife the jj^aney — but ta ^' 
vent a mutiny, the colony iflued bills of credit which 
were to be received in payment ©f the tax-^ With diefc 
the foldiers were paid 5 the vaUie erf them fiink imo«- 1 
d'Mclf one third •, bx)it as tix^ )5Bas ^^t^ x^<aw^\s. on 
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iJie tax, as the. time of paftnent ippronehed^diey frnd- 
JuWj appreciated. 

504 Suhfequent Emijpons of Paper Moneys To it* 
Tx^y t)ie expenfe^ of another expedition ag^ieft Quebeis 
]g!i 17^1, MaiTachufettsiflued a large fum ia hiHs of 
credit, and in i7i4»and i7i6no kfs than the value of 
::ialf a million of dollars. BeAdes thefe fumsi the c#l^ 
3ny had, from time to time, iilued bilk t» paj the t%' 
penfe$ of government, and neglected to redeem the btU«# 
until their depreeiatioTi,, and its confequent eyik hji4 
ala,rmed the crown, and^ a royal order had been knt to 
: he Governor to i;5fttain aU ^ther emiflk>n&, umil the 
bills extant, ihould beredeemedi Many schemes were 
projected to preijerye the value o&the bills-— Tome part 
of them were^ tent to individuals^on fecurity-^--otherft 
refted on the fciith of government, /isnrhieh was pledged 
to redeem t^m— in ^e cafe a priv3|te G09>pany waa 
ibrmed to fupportjheirCdeclining *9fedit. But all cic- 
pedients failed, and>in. 1^4^, i^en jthe f^m in eirculH 
^on, amounted to more than J^Veflf^xllions of doUart^ 
^e value had funk to abptitl^<^. tvHfl&h of the val^e of 
ffpecie. - * /^ ^ 

505 Redemption of the Mtifachufttts Bills The 
Jionorable efforts of IVf^ffacliufetts in the coiK|ueft of 
l.ewi{biirg, bad induced the parliameni of Great Brit- 
taia> to grant one hundred and eighty thoufand pounds 
fierling, to indemnify that colony iqtr her expenfes.-w 
While the bill for this grant was dependiQg, the leglila-* 
tore of Maflachufetts paiied an z6t th^t, with the fpe* 
cie which wa« expected from England, the bills of cred*. 
it (hould beputchafed^atthe n^te of fifty fhillii^s in * 
paper for an onnce of Silver, or neatly feven and a half 
for one. This ad was fortunately carried iato effecti 
tho' much againft popular clamor, and thus was re- 
deemed the largeft part of the psqper currency* Tj^ re« 
. mainder was directed to he paid itito the treafury upon 
taxes, a|}d an end wt^ put to a multkude <^i ^^'^xx^s^^ %^V. 
numberkfs public crUs, arifing faot«il3s^W««^^'^^'^ ^ 
^ dcprccisited ci^rrotitj. 
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506 Paper Currenty of South Carolina. In i 
Governor Moore of South Carolina, raflilyund 
an expedition againii St. Auguftine, a SpanHhil 
in Eaft Florida ; the plan was disconcerted by thd 
val of two Spanilh flitps, and abandoned, in acowaj 
manner. As the colony then did not contain morel 
feven or eight thoufand white people, the expeniisi 
the expedition were too confulcrable to be defrayd| 
an ordinary tax } and the colony ifQied' bills of ctf 
for the purpofe. This was the fird experiment. 
the fum was not large, the bills .anfwered a good '{ 
pofe, and for fome years r^taiaed thek value. But 
war againft the Tufcar^as and other favages in 17 
creating another hea|fy debt, ^t^ colony iifued fi 
thoufand potmds, wl:|eh A^as lent on . landtd or perf 
al fecurity, and made j^ payable *4fl(o .thi tre^fury in 
mftaltments of four tnoufai>4pottnds eitch^ This f 
was fo large that tli^ value fpeedily funk one half> : 
ultimately to <me »venth. . The depreciation nrau 
great uneafinefs — Ac planters faying their debts 
their creditors and the merchsints, in a medium of 1 
value than gold and'fikcr. The rate df ex<:hange 
mained at feven for o^Cj until meafures were taken 
redeem the bills* . . . ^ "* '" 

507. BiHs of Credit in NewrYorh and Pennfyivai 
The firft iffuing of a paper currency in New Yc 
was in 1709, and the occafion was the great expe 
of the fruitlefs preparations for attacking Canada, 
that year. The fums- firft SSvatA were not large, J 
fuch regulations were adopted for redeeming the 
per, as to prevent, in a great meafure, the evils 
depreciation. Confiderable fums were afterwa 
emitted, and gradually called into the treafury 2 
cancelled. In 1722, Pennfylvania iflued her firft pa 
currency, amounting to fifteen thoufand ponnds- 
fubfcquent emiffions the fum was augment^ to eig 
thoufand pounds, which fum was extant in 17 
This paper was made a \tp\ XzvA^x \ ^o xJaax. c\^^> 
Hrcre obliged to take it as goU :ivT\^ ^vVi^t* K^ \x 
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fed fomc depreciationy the proprietaries were aUrm- 
for fear they (hould receive their rents in a depre- 
ited mediam ; and oppofed the emiffion of paper, 
itil the ailembly had made them a grant to fecure to 
cm the fall value of their rents in Ceding money. 
SP%. Gtnerai Remm-ij on BHU of Credit . All the coI« 
iesfoone|rx>jr later ifiued bills of credit to fupply the 
lee of fpecie, which was fcarce and not fuflictent for 
;iirj:ent medium. In thofe colonies where the p^per 
iS immediately cabled in by taxes and duties, it depre- 
ted hut little \ in others, it funk to a low value ; and 
re debtors an opport^ity to defraud their areditors, 
paying thcip in a d^pre^ated currency. As the pa- 
r could not QHToulateixfrf^i^i^ countries, it would 
I anfwer fqai^a ipnttt^pce for ^oods imp&rti^d ; mer- 
ints of cqufjTe pre^^NS^ipecie to paper, and gold 
1 ill ver-fioiCe in value, ^jjb:^ fliort, a paper currency 
ile the. country was rapidly fetVing, and its trade 
Iridlcd, was yery^uiciui in many r^fpcfts j but it al- 
produced great evils. It gaverif<jFto unceaiing jeal- 
[y and contentions, between the royal aiidpffd)id6ta- 
Governors jiud the affembiies of the colonies % for 
^ Governors ftrenuoikfly ppppfe4 the ifluing of pa- 
'. Had the colpnies been indulgid iir a free trade, 
y would have had gold and fflver. enough ; but an 
reftrained commerce could hot be enjoyed until the 
onies became independent. > » 

509. Origin of ike different Rates of Coin in the 
^onies. For almoft a century after the fettlemcnt of 
lertca, the Englifti colonies rated coins in fterling 
ney, as in Great Britain. But the fcarcity of mon-r 
finally called for a remedy, and forae of the coIoJ' 
s attempted to remove the difficulty, by paffing Mws 
aife tlie nominal value of foreign jpojns, This oc- 
ioned a royal proclamation, in the fixth year of 
cen Ann, A. D. 1708, which fixed the current 
ninal value of coins in the cplomes^ ^t Ci^wt. fe^xoJc^ 
»ve the nominal value in l\eT;\\tv^ moYss,'^ S ^^ '^ssas- • 
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ddbr, which WJis four (hiUinga and fixpcncc ftoiii 
ptfled for fix (hillings. In New-England and Viigb 
this became and ftiil remains, the current dcnomi 
tion. But in fome of the colonies, the depredation 
their paper currency, the fcarcky <rf moncf, ind 
current rate of exchange betwci*n papet* afid fpe 
raifed the nominal value of filvcr am! ^6ld ftiU hig' 
In Ncw-Jcrfejr, Pennfyfvanit alid Maryliuid) diCT 
of the dollar #aa eftabliflied and continues tft ft 
ihillings and fcpeiice | in N^w- Yo¥k attid North-G 
linai at eight ihUlirig^. In South-Caroliha anel Q 
gla, it rofe only ito four artd eight pence ; <A t%b f 
in the doBar abbve ^e fterling ▼a!ue. But theie 
4tliftfeAce$ meriely in^'name, fer the teal vaht^ is 
fame in allth^ itate^i vtk other words the potn^tl 
iImi ihtlling dilt^rHi taliie, but sdt the dollar. 
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N the twa firft centuries, rftc 



J. 
Spaniarda fettled in Am< 



le iea were infefted by pirates 
a degree never before known it 
civilized world. Thefe robbers had their c 
among fome , mifcrablc fugitives of the Frend' 
tiou, who had begun a plantation in St. Kitts, 
being difpoflefied by the Spaniards, flfd to l^c n 
crnpartof Hifpaniola. There they li^d at fir! 
hunting fwine and cattle which abounded in the rr 
tains, and there acquired the name of tucaneers, 
the practice of drying and prefetving their b^i 
pork, called in French, houcaner. After living 
time in this manner, fome of thetti became cultiva 
others betook themWve^ to ^Tvc^c^* '^^tc^ ^^ 
fettled on the Ifland Tottugsi, x^^^t x^^ ^^^^ 



u£oI;i; smd bemg ^bccvftomed to an u^teftmned 
-^litf) they lived vx^2l ftate of dcmocracfi evevy 
A being the niafter of |iU. own fandil; ; thie com- 
r&der of a boat or (hip. was^iijjhk to be difcardad bf 
•^6Wj^ anfi in a diyifioa,p|tlif plunder^ ht had onlf 
x^gle (ki^xiAM^^^]^^ giv«» t^ him aa » ■ 

5: 1 1 . Ral^y^^f^L^amfrs. Thefc tawleft &€•- 
>:^ers fbrtifiied tbenipd^s. in Tortuga ; and forming 
Kufelves iato foi^ajncpn^sM^i^s^ (allied forth '^ f]uejK 
^under by fea anU^d. They had 4 fpecial w^P^ 
r to the Spaniardsi stnd when they fottnid a fhip 
^^10% they boldly grappled and boarded her ^ ufu^Ily. 
^ting all the crew to death. When loaded wink 
X4ider, they returned and diyided it with tint bmA 
^'tipuloua ju(licj» } then fpbnt their time in all kinds af 
^)e and debaucheryi until their booty was ei^peaded. 
joying a perfe^ (Ute of liberty and e<{tt^ityi ther«^ 
iL^ no law ^to relUain their ^op^s^ and wh^o their 
^nder was gQ9c» they were /educed to want aiid 
ifery — They ftenii went forth to feek i^ore ^pliivider, 
ud pillage honeft ^d^ induftripaf men. \ At « length^ 
l^ir number, was fo^mcreaied bjl dcjfperate fellowft- 
^m France^ Holland.and Engkadjl thaC they became 
Xmidable to all Spanifh America. They compofed 
^ army of twelve hundred men, and attacked feveral 
^aniQi towns on the contipent^ murdering the people, 
>d plundering the hoiifes. In 1697, they took Car- 
tagena, and effedls to the value of feven or e^ht mil- 
Cms of dollars ;, bu^ on their return, they me$ a fleet 
r Dutch and Englifti fhips, which took and funk 

numbjcr of theics. This gave them a, d^k fronv 
r.hich tl^ey never recovered. They were hunted by 
ii^ nadons of Europe, and partly by force and partly by 
Vicouragements to cultivationt this ne& of villains was^ 
cftroyied. 

512. PiracUs on the American Cogfi. TKt ^^v\\^ ^^ 
irac/cjf tended in a greater pt lefa A^%\^t. vji ^^ ^iia&-- 
jdiesj and to the North Aiaexvc^u coXo^^fc^- fc^'c^i? 
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the year 1699) one Bradi(h a boatfwain^s mate in an 
Englifli fliip bound to India, in an illegal voyage, con- 
fpired with the crew, left the captain on an liland, ini 
turned pirate. Coming to America to dcpofit fe 
fpoil BradiOi was taken, fent prifoner to England a^ 
executed. One Kidd was dill more notorious. TliM 
man was mailer of a veffcl ahd failed from New-York, 
where he had a family. Being in London, ht W2S (e- 
le£led, upon recommendation, to command a (hip b.' 
ted out for the cxprcfs purpofe of fuppreiling piracies 
in India. But he turned pirate himfelf, failed to India, 
and there begun the pra6lice of robbing. Rcmrning 
to America, he landed and appeared openly atBofton, 
where he was taken, fent to England and executed. 
The trade of Carolina fuflFered greatly by a ncft of pi- 
rates fettled at New-Providence which' oecame a recep- 
tacle of Tagabonds, after the Prpp^eiors «lf Carolina 
had releafed their right to the Bahatias, t& a company 
of merchants. The gulf of Florida. Vas at Ihcir com- 
mand, and the trade to the Weft-fhl^cs was almoft 
ruine* The^niniftry in England ^cfeafgcd the colo- 
nies with harboring thofe la:wl€fl'rafcals, but without 
foundation. After ' many years, and great excrtionS) 
ihe feas were cleared of freebooters 
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Diseases and Remarkable Events. 

513, Difeafes and Re- rTpHE firft fettlcrs in America 
ntarkabie Events. J[ had to contend with hard- 
fliips, fcarcity of provifions, a degree of cold i^ 
winter and heat in fumtner^ which they had not 
experienced in Europe, and with the difeafes of the 
country, to which ^ere added fuch as atofc from their 
wants 2nd toil; In i6aOj IvAl q^ \?wt '^V^m'avi!^ ^^^- 
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\ died) and in 1630, .the colony, of Maffachufetts 
fdoxc than one hundred, by fevers and tlie (curvy. 
733, the colony of Plymouth loft twenty of its in- 
Ltants, by an epidemic pettilential fever. In 1635, 
mortality in Virginia, by the accounts then received 
Jc w-England> extended to eighteen hundred per- 
i.-y-On the fir ft; of June, 1638, was a fevere convul- 
oiF the earth ; called, the great earthquake. This 

fucceeded by a general prevalence pf^ the,fmaII-pox 
fevers, on which account, a general faft was obferv- 
n December. Shocks of the earth were repeated 
mes, till December, when they were frequent. Two 
l^ndous ftorms happened, the fame year, one in 
juft, and thQ. other in December, in which the tide 

fourteen feet above fpring tides,, at Narragzgifet, and 
•ed twice iaj^x hours. Another terapeft equally 
re occurred, on the i6th of March, old ftyle, in 1639^ 
fuph a raifr^ dif^^ the Connefticut rofe twenty feet 
^ethe meaciowS%, v *' 

14. Continufit^n a^ Remarkable Events, On the 5 th 
darch, 1643, was another violent earthquake in 
r-England ; . but an^damage was fuftained. The pre- 
ag fummer had been wet and cold ; crops of corn 
I indifferent; Englilh grain had fuffered in an un- 
1 degree, by wild pigeons ; and in winter, the barns 
J infefted by fuch numbers of mic^ as were never 
cc known. Thefe animal^ were fo numerous as to 
be bark off the fruit trees, about the roots, under 
now. Thefe caufes occafioned a dearth, and ma- 
imilies, their com being exhaufted in April, \vere 
gelled to live on clams and fifh. In 1647, hap- 
d the firft influenza mentioned in thjC annals of 
rica. If extended, to the Weft-Indies, where it 
immediately followed by a malignant fever, fo fa- 
id infcdlious as to be called the plague. . In Bar- 
es and St. Kitts, it fwept away five or fix thou- 

people 5 feizing firft the moft hak^V^W^ 
This is the firft diftin£t ?vcco\xutot Ocia ^'^^S.^'^- 
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ic yellow fever,, mentioned in our faiftoties. A pcfti* 
lencUl fever prevailed ift Hartford, the fame^w,cf|% 
which died the Rev. Mr. Hooker. m 

515. Continuation of Remarkabk tvents, A Kghtp^s 
earthquake was felt in New^England in Odober, i6;3. ' ^ 
Some general ficknefs prevailed in Maffachufetts; & ^^ 
in the ^ring of the next year, a fafl: was appointed is \ 
Conne^icut, for which one reafon affigned, in the pn> pre 

. clamation was <' the mortality which had been amoB| i^or 
the people of Maffachufetts/' fa l^J^f another ifl*^ *| 
enza fpread over New-England." In ^[658, cpiicmk ^ 
difeafe again prevailed, on ,«5iich account, andAcfcar-lj^g 
<:ity of grain and intemperau feafon^ .a;iaft was Afa^r" 
ed m Connefticut. In.| 1 6$gf* the d ifeafe called rattte»l W' 
hives, or croop firft apffetied iu the colonics, h iMa,!'! 
happened in New-^gl'll^l^^i-caithquaft, a fewR 
drouth, and epidemic dile^fe ; on ^he abatement <i| " 
which ouir pious anceftors iept a day of thankfgiviBjl ^ 
In 1668, a malignant fict;:|iefs:p,revailcd in Ncw-Y(ni|f 
and pccafioncd the appoiii[|beiit of a faft in Scptembctl ' 
In 1677, ^^^ fmali-pbx ragft^ in Charleftown, inMaj-j 
fachufetts, with the mortjiiity tff the phcuc; aniiil 
the following year, it prevailed in Bofton. I 

5 16. Cotttinuationof Remarkable Events, hi 1683) gWt| 
ficknefs prevailed, and the people fought the throne of 
grace by a general fail. During the winter, a fever fc 
general and fo fatal prevailed in Springfield in Dfefr 
chufctts, that tiie public worfhip on $undays was fo[' 
pended.-^A finiilar difeafe afflifted the fame town j* 
17 1 1, in 1733. and 1761. It raged at Hartford i* I 
1717. Fairfield fuficred equally by a malignant fe'^^ 
in 1^598, after the influenza — ^Waterbury in ipi^ 
Bethlcm in 1 750 and 1 764 — Ealt-Haven was repeat- 
edly vifitedi and "ftripped of a great P^^^ ofitsmofk 
robuil mcn^ The laft time, was in 1761. This vio* 
lent fever prevailed m maviy other places, with gtcJ^ 
mortality, but has not been epidemic fiiice 1761. ^ 
1702, New- York WAS foteV} Vv^\tc^ VvCtt ^ ^^^\V^^tial 

/ever— almoa all the paututa ^^^- ^\ivV^^\^v^ "« 
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irlefton, in S. CaroUnayfuffered by a like difeafe m 
c^. On the 29th of Oftofe^r, 1 727, occurred an earth- 
tee in New-England^ as violent as any of the former 
s • Slighter (hocks are not infrequent. On the 1 8th 
>Jovember, 1755, happened a (hock of finular vio- 
^c, but no injury was fuftained. 
'17. Contintiation of Remarkable Events, The influenza 
vailed in 1 733j#arid ijpread over the worldl In 1 735». 
cimenced the fcarlet.fevjr, or malignant fore throat,, 
Kingftotr, an iijjand tfiwn in New-HampfhiVe, and' 
ted moft •»art3' of America, in that and tlic follow* 
: year. Thi8 was it% fi|ft appearance in America* as 

as could be recollcft^d.-*- Before that period, the 
Lai lorm of difeafe in ^M^tl^roat, was that of a quin» 

which wa6 often .malignant and fatal. From the 
^r 173s to 1800, {he. mSighant fore throat was epi- 
mic, fix timeSi^ in the hotthem dates. The influen- 
from 1732 to ^i8qo prevailea nine times, as an cpi- 
mic* The long fever, fo called becaufe it continued 
irty or forty days, ^as formerly very coipmon in 
:w-England, but lias almoft difappeared in the older 
tlemcnts. 
518. Unufiual Seafons, The feafons in all countries, 

the temperate climates, are very variable. The 
nter of 5633 — 4 was mild- — the wind moftly fronv 
5 fouthward, with little fnow till February, aiid no 
•at froft. That was followed by cold winters, and 
1637 ^^ ^» ^^^ winter was noted as unufually fe- 
r6 5 the fnow lay about four feet deep from the raid- 
: of November to the firft week iti April. But the 
nter of 164 1-2 was of the feverefl kind — Boftcn 
y was a bridge of ice as far as the eye could fee — and 
I Cliefapeak alfo was frozen. The Indians told our 
ceitors that fuch a winter had not been in fortjr years*. 

fimilar winter occurred in 1697-8. The four- 

;nth day of December, O. S. 1709, was fuppofed to" 

the coldeft day that had then been known in Ahieri- 

In February, 1717, felV tVkC ^x^^v^^lxv^^ >^'^'^^ 
ywnwthis^ or perhaps any couxvix^'* \x. <.Qis^\^ '^^ 
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lower doors of houfes^ fo that fome people were ob! 
to flep out of their chamber windows on fnow ( 
There was alfo a terrible temped. Eleven hui 
fhecp, belonging to one man, perifhed. One 
of a hundred, was dag out of a fnow drift on Fi 
ifland, where they had been buried to the de^ 
Hxteen feet. This was twenty-eight days afte 
ftorm, when two of them w'ere foimd alive, h 
fubfifted on the wool of the others, and th^y M. 
no injury. ^ ^* 

519. Continuation of Unufual S'e^tfons, dLmtrrn 
tempell is recorded to have happened on the 24 
February, 1723, which raifed the^tlde fevcra 
above the ufual fpring tides, *^nd did incredible di 
on the eaftorn fhorc of New-England. The win 
1737-8 was extremely fevere •, but far lefs feveri 
. that which clofed the y«r 1740. A Cmilar wint< 
lowed the fummer of 1779, when all the river 
bays, even the Chcfapeak, were converted into hi 
of ice. The fevere cold was of three months darj 
and the fnow from three to four feet deep. Mild 
ters alfo occur frequently — as in 1755 and 6—17 
— 1794-5 and 1 80 1-2, when there was little froi 
fnow. 

^20. Days of Unufuml Darknefs.. Hiftorians 

mentioned many iiiftances of extreme darknc: 

the day time, and in fome cafes, this obfcurit] 

lallcd fevcral days. Inftances happened in Ei 

in the years 252, 746, and 775. The firft inl 

mentioned in our annals was on the 21ft of Ofl 

1716 — the iecond on the 9th of Auguff, 1732 

fimilar qbfcurity happened in Canada and 01 

Lakes, on the 19th of Odlober, 1762 j and on 

different days in Oftbber, 1 785. On the 19th of 

1780, a memorable darknefs was fpread over a 

northern ftates. The obfcurity was occaGoned 

' thick vapor or cloud, tinged with a. yellow, co 

faint red, and a thin coat oi d^^ \v^^ A^^^'v^v 

w'AiVe jfufc/iances. In thtfc mSt^i^^^^» x>aR ^ 
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) great as to render candles or lamps neceflary at 
by. The darkncfs ..in Canada wa,8 foHowea by 
5 of wind, ifeverc thunder— and in one inftancc 
leteor or fire ball. So ignorant were mofl people 
is phenonjenon, that many were exeeflively 
med ; although it had occurred three times at 
within the period of fixty-five y^ars. 
i Northern Lights, From the carlieft times, 
ve fome imperfetl accounts of lights in the iky ; 
iperftition. has reprefented tfeeni as the forerun- 
f bloody; wars and other calj]|5ij:ks. Sometimes 
ans fpeak gf. them as ■troops,.o|>irl€n, armed and 
g to battle. ^^uck^p^ff4)iations are the efFu- 
of weak and iimid" rhinos j thefe lights and all 
in the atniofphere proceeding from natural cau- 
e no more the harbingers of evil, than a fliower 
1 or a bl^. of wind. For about three hundred 
5aft> pur accounts of thfe northern lights, ^re tol- 
correfl. There was .a difcontinuance of them 
or ninety years, anterior to 1707, when a fmall 
vas feen by-perfons in Europe. But they did not 
:ar, in full fplendor, till the year 1716, when they 
)bferved in England. Their firft appearance in 
ca was December 11, 1719, when they were re- 
bly bright, and as people in general had never 
of fuch a phenomenon, they were extremely 
:d, with the apprehenfion of tlie approach of the ■ 
iidgment. Ail amufements, all bufinefs, and even 
i'-as interrupted, for want of a little knowledge of 
^ From 17 19 to 1790, thefe lights were fr^-. 
when they again difappearedi for ten or twelve 

-■■'■;-■- :' ^ . , 

,.Difeaff:^. among the Brutes, The brutes have at 
peftilential difeafes which, fvvecp. them. a way in 
ades. A plague among cattle deftrdyed a great 
F the fpecie^ in Germany about the year i8p€>. 
ame happened in Italy ar\d Gtwxv^w^vS^ "^^^Ij^ 
cmle and horfes. • A WW m^^W^Xw^ ^.w^^^^vt. vx- 
rpencd iii Holland and [q«x\: ^^xx.V^'i^^*^^^^ 
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in 17$ 1. Fortunttelyy no fimilar plague aoitdiig ufefat kb 
nnimals has ever happened in America ; altW at • (ac 
timef> there has been, cbnfiderable mortafitj among tre 
horfes and cattle. In 15 149 the cats in Europe peiilU ; b 
bjr a pefttleritial difeafe^ as they did in Earope ani xq 
America, in 1797. In 17^3, ddgs, fl)cepi mufe^j poul- 
try, fwine and horfes, in feveral countries of Eun^e, 
were fwept away by unufual diieafes. In 1764, tteUue 
iilh all periflied or abandoned thelhores-of Nanfucket, 
nrhere they had always been in great plenty^ Id 1775 
the oyfters at WeMeet, on Cape Cod all pefifted, 
hare never fince grown on the fame Wtiks. In \*]% |ad 
the cod fi(h on the |ran|t b^gjl of Newloiindland were 
moftly thi\i and ill flavoi^cl. In i^^Bp* the* had^cl^ 6fl 
the coaft of Norway, moftly-bralNjen, and fl^adngoa 
the furface, covered many leagues oT watc A In 17991 
the fmali fifh on the coali of i^oAh-^roIina ihareda 
lik^ fate. At times, oyfters are found to be watery, ficWy 
and ill flavored •, dogs, wolves and foxes arc aft(5w 
With madncfs — and the wild fowls perifli by epidemic 
difeafcs. \- *^ 
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CoNtROViRSIES AND THEIH Eff^CTS. 

523. EvthofDiJJjmJionrY^Yi&mo^ fruitful fonrce 
among the Ce/oniei. JL *^^ public evils among the 
American colonies, was, the want of union and coi!^ 
cert of meafures, proceeding from their jealoufics 
and different views and intcrefts. Each colony ex- 
erciicd a fcparate jurildifiion over -a certain trad of 

•hndf aind fo jealous was each of its rights,, that blood 
wasihed in defending a claim to an exclufine trade ia 
braver on 3 parrtieular tlvtt, vjK^tv ttt\lUotv§ of that ani- 

Tf7^J were to be found \tv tVv^ wxvotcvr^xt^ ^*^<^cros5wv 
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5, and litigations, which excited no fmall degroe 
imofity among the colonics, fome of Mrhich laftbd 
than a hundred yeais. The antipathy between 
le-Ifbnd and the other colonies, on accoant of dif* 
cea in religious and eiril matters,, and in inorais> 
baioely tubfided at the revolution. "^ 

4. Effeif of Dijpnfion in tht Defence of the Coto^ 
The illei&£lof a wane of ftnion was firft felt, in 

, in the Pequot war. Three governments were to 
onfulted, and akho' all agreed in the neceffity of 
:ing the Fequots, yef fe r want of unity of power 
effort, the CoAne^i^ofi^rce^^ arrived firft at the 
of adlion, and to ^c^f^nA^^ of therr arrival 

reaching the lidtei^f tl^ji^ete obliged to attSicfe 
Fort z!ionz^%^%rA3^i^' ^yf^^y Cttcceeded beyond 
Elation, yet it was iMefp^i^dtsi^ a^mpt, and might- 
been fatal to the a^ailantSi Had the colonies beexv 
r the £ime jurifdi^ion, the troops might have been 
ibled at the £une time, and a£led with umted^ 
. In 1XS94, the comi&tflibnerd of the united cok>- 
declared war aipinft Ninierate, a Narraganfet 
; and their forces^ Were enttuiled to the command 
ajor Willard,-of Maffachufctts, who marched into 
oemy's country, but did nothing effeAua], and re-> 
d on frivolous pretexts. It was owing to the tiver- 
of Maflachufett^ to the w^tr that the plan of the 
ies was fruftrated. In 1676, during Philip's war, 
dlonies determined on fubduing the Narraganfcts ; 
be people of Rhode-Mand) who were moft'expot- 
ift their fettlcmems to be defended by the troops 
t other colonies, and did net join in the attacL and 
3ionof the fort, 

5. Want of Conart in cither Epcpeditiom. The 

d colonies, MaflachufettSi Plymouth and Connect* 
were aealoufly engaged in one common caufe, 
[g the war with Philip and his aiTociates. But the 
8 of each, 2Gtm2 often at a A\ft.^Tvt^^ \i.w$jw^\ ^t?^-^- 
commandcrs, often failed to ;x?Eot^ ^'Sw^'wn.c^ va»- 
> forts or towns in d\Ritfe> ^QS^ "^"^"^ "* 
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a unity of coiincils and dcGgns. Many whole towns 
and whole companies .of men would probably have 
been faved, if one will had direfted all their opera- 
tions. Gapt. . Lathrop and his company, who fell into 
an ambufcade,: between Deerficld and Hadley, and 
' were cut to pieces, would have efcaped, but for want 
of union and concert of mcafures ;. for two or three 
'companies were within a few miles, marching to join 
them, . ' ■ >'■■■*•• ' 

^26. Weajinefsiif the Confederatkn .0/1642. Altho' : 
tb« union of the i four infarjt^fettlements produced very 
good. eiFefts, by :. giyingf^them harmony of . councils, 
and,fti;ength of ^ikipit;jktit viiks not fufficicnt to pre- 
vent^ jealpufies, disrlfifi^raK^^ oonfeqUent evils. 
Springfield, wheivfirfi^ferti^^Vas fuppofcd to be under 
the jurifdiflion ?&f fiWiii<emc:ut, but was afterwards ' an 
claimed by Maffachufetts, a;?^- until the divifional line 
was run, a controverfy futfiited between the colonies 
on that account. But a more ferious difpute arofe. on 
account of a. duty which Conne£licut impofed on goods> 
bcloiigiog to Springfield', expotted; from the rivet}] 
which duty was applied to the maintenance: of a fortai 
Saybrook, to protect the river fettlemcnts, efpecially' 
againft the Dutch. The jqueftion^ concerning the 
right to lay the duty, agitated the colonies, and when 
- the commiflioners decided in favor of Connefticut,. 
Mafl'achufetts, by way of retaliation, laid a fimila^ 
duty on goods, paffipg the fort in Bollon harbor. This 
law did not efcape the cenibre of the cornraiffioners^ 
but the, confederacy had no power to reftrain thefcjiij 
differences.. fw 

527. Weaknefs of the Cxinfedenstton continued, h 
the year 1653, the commifEoners of the colonics took: 
into confideration, the queft ion of making war on the 
Dutch, who had driveii the New-Haven fcttlersfrow 
the lands they had purchafed oii the Delaware, anA' 
burnt their fort; w\AoA\a^^ cotv^\'^xv^^>^/feld arms and 

^xpoiumtion to the fava^es^^V^Oiv^'^^^'^^^ x^^'y^^ 
rJcs to extirpation \ 7^\ wVvo, oxi \\i^ x^^^»3X^>^^w 
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id and Holland, had attempted to engage the 
s in a plot to deftroy the Englifh* The co*n- 
icrs of Plymouth., Conneflicut and New-Haven ' 
I on the nfeceffity of a war to put a flop to fuch 
;es and a dangerous confpiracy j but thofe of 
Aufetts oppofed it, and no arguments or powers 
fuafion availed. The legiflature of Mafrach,uretts ' 
1 the authority of the cbmmiffioners to declare 
alledging that each colony was i fovereignty, and 
lot be fubje£l to another lovereign power. The 
::olonies held this to be a diredi violation of the 
s of union — ^but the cbnfederatipn was a rope of 

The favagcs coftlinuqd^tcf purchafe afms and 
nit ion of the DutcS^' ^^^^V the tiine of Philip's 
[ley were well f urnimed aiw wcH acquainted with 

This proved the priiidpal caufe of that war irid 
rors. : , . 

. Fatal EffeHs ofDifunhnin 1690. On the ac- 

of king William to the throne of England, a plan 
rmed. in New-rEngland to 'tak^^ Canada. Com- 
lers from the colonies met at New-York and 

upon a plan of operations. A fleet linder Sir 
m Phips was to fail from Bofton to Quebec, 
body of troops from Connedlicut aritl New- York 
advance by land to^thc lakes and Mq^eal. The 
rived before Quebec, though late in the fcafon \ 
; land forces, a?ter proceeding to the lake^« were 
I to retreat for want of canoes, anif^ftfVifions.* 
articles weirc to be fumiflied by a commiflary 
/-York ; but he failed. The colony of New- 
was diftrafted with faftions under the ufurpa- 

Lcflcr. General Winthrop, who commanded 
ces, was blamed for retreating ; but was fully 
itcd by a court of enquiry. In truth, the plan 
peration with the fleet was fruftrated for want 
mmon head or government over the colonies, 
would have given union, concett. -j^tv^ ^T\ev';i;j\ ^si 
ole fyftem of meafures. TVvet^ \s "c^^ ^-on^x. 
French would have been tx^AVcd ttotcw C^cciiAa. 
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or totally fubdued in the reign of king 'William orqoeen 
Ann, had it not been for the diviGon of the Americans 
into fmall fovereigtities. 

529. U^ant of Concert in 1745. When the projec- 
ted expedition aeainft Lewilburg wag propofcd totk 
colonieSj as far muth as JPcnnfylvania> they all declined 
giving af&ftatice except Conneflicut, New-Hampfhire 
and Khode-Ifland } and the lattei; deliberated fo loagi 
that her troops did not arrive> till after the garrifon had 
furrendered y fo that the troops of three colonies onlj) 
of which Mafiachttfettsfurnifhed four fifths^ were em- 
ployed in that important fervice. In {hort, nothing 
prevented the expalfion of the French from Canada 
fixty or feventy years fooher than it happened, but die 
weaknefs of the colonieS) refuTting from a divifion of 1 1 
their power, and the jeaToiify of their councils. And it 1 1 
is very evident that in thofe ifeventy years, the French, I J 
and Indians in their eniployment, killed twenty thou- 1 ^ 
fand men, women and children ; which has greatly it'\ ' 
'" tarded the population of the northern ftates. Had Ca-i 
iiada be^n conquered in idpo, and retained under thw"^ 
Britiih government^ it is probable this part of AmericiM 
would have had, in the year 1 8oo^ two hundred thoa^ 
fand inhabitants^ beyond the prefeat number. ^ 
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Anno* jJoTn. 
£ kingof Sfiain gran- 
bH a commissioii to 
Btopher Columbus, a 
»ese for roakiBg^dts- , . 
ries,» April 30. 1492 

bus sailed from Palos 
»ain, Aug*. 3, first efo- 
;d the variation of 
ieedI«.Sept. 14, dts- 
red Guanahana now 
Island, on^ of the 
imas, October 13, 0. 
3d. 1^. >S. : 

bus discovered Cuba 

27, O. S. and Ha>^^ 
'hict^ he called His- 
ala, or little Spain,-, 
ember 6, O. S. 
bus built afort at Na- 
d in Hayti, where 
sft 3^ officers and 38 
, and sailed to Spain, 149^ 
Alexander granted tp 
n all the laiids west 
line 100 laagues v^est 
le Azores, May 4. 
1 voyage of Colum- 

Sept. 25. 
bus built Isabella, on 

north side of Hayti, 
ember 1495 

ibus discovered Porto 
> in the second voy- . 

and Jamaica May 4 M94 
>abot, a Venetian by 
1 but residing at Brts- 
in £n^. sailed under 
mmission from Hen- 
VI I. and disprered 
na Vista, or New- 
kdland 1494 oP ^ 

alomew Columbus, 



fj real name toas Chritto- 
ion, vjhich was Latinisicd 
ristnjjher Coluinbu9% 



governor of Isab^ella, built 
New Isabella on the 
south side of Hayti and 
the east bank of the river 
Ozoma^ to which he re- 
nioved the colony 1496 

Cfa. Columbus returned to 
Spain, March 1496 

Henry VII. gratited acom- 
mission to fohhCabot and 
h(s three sons, Lewis,, 
Sebastian and Sanctius, 
to make discoveries of 
unknown countries, and 
. to erept the kin^s 

v^aimers on lands which 
Z, they had already discover' 

^' ' ' 1496 

King H$nry gave a license . 
to John Cabot to take six 
vessels from any port, 
ioT making discoveries, 
Feb. 3, 1498 

(Sebastian Cabot iailed to 
A ni erica, discprered the 
land afterwards named 
Labrador, June 11, O. S. 
P'2dl and ranged along 
the coast to Florida — He 
was the first discoverer 
of the American j^nti- 
nent . 14^7 or 1498 

Ch .^ Qoltimbu s | j|lf d j^'om 
Spain on his third voy- 
age May 30, discovered 
Tiinidad July 31, and 
the continent now Terra 
Firma August 1 14^8 

Ojeda who was with Co- 
lumbus in his first voyage 
accompanied by Ameri- 
go Vespucci,aFlorentine, 
sailed from Spain May 
20lh, and in June discov- 
evei \\vfe cc»T\<\vitxvV ^^ 
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go had Uie liddrcss to 
pve the continent his . 
name I499 

Vincent Y. Pinzon sailed 
southward, discovered 
the great river Maranon 
which he called Amazon liOO 

Pedro A. Cabral, a Portu- 
guese, discovered the 
coast now called Brasil 

Bovadilla appointed gover- 
nor of America, sent 
Columbus to Spain in 
chains, Aug. 23 

Corteral, a Portuguese, 
sailed to Newfoundland . 
and gave name to Labra- 
dor 

The town of New Isabell$i 
being destroyed by a hiff- 
ricane, was rebuilt on the , 
west side of Ozama. The* 
name was afterward 
changed to St. Domingo, 
and this is the oldest 
town in America 1502 

Columbus being acquitted, 
sailed on his 4th voyage 
June 3, arrived at Hay- 
ti, June 29, sailed to the 
continent, discovered tlie 
bay of Honduras, also 
named Porto Bello, Aug. 
to Nov. 

Columbus shipwrecked on 
Jamaix^a 1503 

Columbus revved after be- 
ing almost a year on Ja- 
maica, arrived at Hayti, 
and sailed for Spain 
Sept 2, arrived at St. 
Lucar in December 1504 

Adventurers from , Biscay 
and the north of France 
began a fishery on the 
banks of Newfoundland 

Columbus died at Valladol- 
id aged 58, May 20 1506 

The sugar cane introduced 
into Hayti from the CtV; 



nary islands about this 
time • 

J . D. de SoUs and V. Y. Pin- 
zon discovered the great 
river Paraguay, called al- 
so the river of plate or 
silver 1S08 

Africans first introducedin- 
to Hayti for slaves 

Ojeda and Nicuessa began 
a settlement at the gulf 
of Darien. Ovando settled 
Porto Rico, and Esquivel 
began a settlement on 
Jamaica 1510 

John Ponce de Leon discov- 
ered and named Florida^ 
from its being discover- 
ed Easter Day or feast of 
flowers 1512 

Vasco Nunezde Balboadis- 
covered the South sea or 
Pacific Ocean 1513 

J. de Grijalva discovered 
Mexico and named it 
New Spain 15181 

Fernando Cortez sailed to ' 
Mexico, March 1519. al- 
ter severe contests sub- 
dued Mexico August 21 1521 

Ferdinand Magellan a Por- 
tuguese, in the sei-vice of 
Spain, entered the strait v 
now called by his name, 
Nov. 11, 1520, proceed- 
ed to the Phillipines 
where he was killed ; 
but one of his ^hips arri- 
ved in Spain in 1522— 
this being the first voy- 
age round the globe 

Pizarro, with Almagro and 
Luque iiTvjfded Peru l^^l 

Pizarro founded St. Mi- 
chael, theiirst Spanish 
colony in ?eru 1532 

Pizarro took Cuzco, the 

. capital of Peru , after hav- 
ing taken AtahUalpa, ll»c ^^ 
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sailed to the 
vith 2000 men 
OS Ayres, and 
duced horses, 
e multiplied 
culatioc. 
s Soto landed 
with 900 men, 
etrated to the 
rcountry,cros* 
msippi where 
ay 24, 1542, 
ns of his men 
1 Mexico In 
liana entered 
Maranon and 

to its mouth 1544 
lered by the 

of Potosi dis- * 

15*f 
iPeruinMex- 

persons per- 

1546 

1 French pro- ' 
)egan a settle - 
the Edisto ; 
people aban- 
place, and on 
rn, some per- 
amine 156 
Jns began the 
le of the Eng- 

3563 
r sailed with 3 
tlieveRibaud; 
ed at May riv- 
•t. John's, built 
led Caroline 1564 
sdto iPlorida, 
rt of the men 
t Caroline to 
Spanish-fleet ^ 
5, a Spanish of* 
rived, massa** 
; of the French, 
lonedihe plsice 
iards 1565 

ascon, sailed 



;2 



to Florida Sc massacred 
the Sjianiards, and Flo- 
rida was abandoned 1569 

M. Frobisher attempted 
to find a N. West pas- 
sage, discovered the 
Btrai t of his naine 15r6 

Pestilence in Mexico, by 
which died, as appear- 
ed by registers, 2 mil- 
lions of persons. Sir 
Walter Raleigh obtain- 
ed a patent for making 
discoveries, March 25 1564 

Amtdas and Barlow, by 
€*der of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh landed on Woco- 
koQ^nd Roanoke, July. 
Ojvj^eir return, the 
Q^een gavetothecoun- 
tV-y, the name Virginia ; 
thoughthe places where 
they landed are now ift 
K. Carolina 

Sir W. Raleigh sent Sir 
R. Grenville with r ves- 
sels to settle Virgin- 
ia^a small colony left . 
at Roanoke under Gov. 
Lane, Aug. 1565 

J» Davis sailed to the 
strait of his name 

Gov. Lane and the colony 
return to Eng. with sir 
F. i)rake, Who had been 
on an expedition against 
the Spanish settlements 
in America , 1586 

Gov. Lane carried tobac- 
co to England 

J, Davis in his third voy- 
age, discovered and na- 
medCumberlandislands 158?" 

SirR. Grenville left a se- 
cond colony at Roanoke 
in 1586, vl\v\c^\vI^"«»^^- 
st^oyedbv vYvexvaMvse^ 

A tYiiTd co\oT\^ wtvCieic ^ov • 
VVhVteWtX.«xBjiWS?&ft— 
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Gov. White returned to 
England for supplies 1587 

Sir W.' Raleigh assigned 
hispatenttoGov. White, 
Thomas Smith and olh^ 
ers, March 7 1589 

(»ov. White returned to 
Roanoke, but tiot find- 
ing the settlers, went to 
the W. Indies, andfinal- 
ly to England 1590 

Whale fishery begun bv 
the English ' 1593 

filrW. Raleigh madeavoy- 
age to Guiana, burnt St. ^ .^ , 
Joseph in Trinidad -sai- v^ , 
led into the Oroi^pkc ^ \S^5 

BartholdGosnold.cameilfo '\ 
America, named ^.p^^^. *, 
Cod, landed on Cutta- "*\ ; 
hunk, and began tobuild, 
but returned 1602 

Samuel Champlaln sail- 
ed up the St. Lawrence 

The Sieur de Mont, with 
Champlain for a pilot ex 
plored the coast of Aca- 
dia, entered the bay of 
Fundy^ named the river 
VVegondy,St. John, built 
a fort and passed the 
winter on St. Croix, an 
island in the Scooduc 1604*5 

Be Mont settled Port Roy- 

. aU now Annapolis, the 
first settlement in Nova 
Scotia 1605 

Virginia divided and by 
letterspatent, the south- 
ern part was granted 
to Sir Thomas Gates 
and others, called Lon- 
don company, the north- 
ern part to the Ply mouth 
company, April 10 1606 

Capt, Newport arrived 
In Virginia amlbegau 

the jfirst effectual set- 

t/ement on the river 




James-Town, April 26 1607 

Cupt. Smith first explored 
the Che^opeak 1608 

Quebec founded by Sam- 
uel Champlain 

Mr. Robinson's church 
migrate to Holland 

Second charter of Virgin- 
ia to the Eurl of Salis- 
buryand others, May 23 160* 

Mr. Robinson's church 
removed to Leyden 

Capt. Hudson discovered 
the RiV€^ Manhattan, 
now called by his name 

NevfouncItaBd settled un- 
der J. Gray, Gov. 1611 
t. Hudson discover- 
l the bay which bears 
ts'rname, his crew mu- 
t|i3^ and set him afloat 
ina[n open boat, and he 
perished 16iP'^\ 

Champlain discovered & jk 
nainedLakeChamplain^' 

Third charter of Virginia 
extendedto include Ber- 
muda, 300 leagues to 
sea, March 12 16i 

Bermuda settled under 
Governor Moor 

J. Rolfe married Poca- 
hontas, daughter of 
Powhatan, Aprjl i6li 

Capt. Smith made a fish- 
ing voyage to the north- 
ern part of America, 
made a chart of the 
coast, which he presen- 
ted to Prince Charlest 
who gave the cou^itry 
the name of N. England 1614 

A fort or trading house, 
built on the Hudson 
near Albany by the 
y Tiv\\cJcw\i^v«t'^x\ 1610-1' 

\ \.wv> v\^^ ^^'« ^ w>t 
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MT*. Baffin discovered the- 
bay of his namd^ 1616 

Creat pestilence or jel- 
low fevcrdestroyedmost n 
of the Indians from Nar* 
raganset to Penobscot 1618 

Capt. Dermer the first 
Englishman who sailed 
th rough Long-Island 
sound and Hellgate 1619 

Tirst colonial assembly in 
Virginia June 19 

"Mr. Robinson'* people 
left Holland in July and 
Eng. in Sept. for Ame- 
rica, arrived in* Nov. 
landed atPlymouth Dec. 



Charter from the crown 
confirmingthePlymoulh 
grant and erecting the 
Mass. company into a 
corporation, May 4 1629 

Carolina granted to Sir 
Robert Heath, Oct. 30 1629 

Charlestown, Boston, Wa- 
tertown, and Dorcbes-. 
ter settled by Gov. 
Winthrop andotheis 16*50 

Patent to Plymouth colo- 
ny from the ccuncil of 
Plymouth, Jan. 13 

The council of Plymouth 

f* granted lands to settlers 

oi^Pemaquid, Feb. S9 1631 






11. O. S. 22 N.S. 162OT'ateiU of Connecti<:Ht 

Charter ofNew Eng gran- . I from the Earl of War- 



ted to the D. of Lenox 
and others, or council 
of Ply mouth, Nov. 23 
Thelndiansmassacred 349 



' wick, Marcli 19 
First vessel bnilt in Miis- 
sachusetts, called the 
Blessing qf^ the Ba'j^ 



oftheVirginians,Mar.221622| launched July 4 



iist setjiMp?''*^ of New- 
Ham psnwS at liittleHa- 



r on the Pascataway* "Montserat and Auiigua 



and at Dover 1623 

^;St. Christopher's dis- 
'^"' covered by Columbus 
and called by his name, 
1493, settled by T. 
Warner, Jan. 

The first cattle brought 
Into New-England 1624 
' Bartaadoes granted to Sir 
William Courtcehi and 
settled 

Cape Ann settled 

The Virg. company dis- 
solved and their charter 
resumed by the crown 

The king granted Barba- 
does to the Earl of Car- 
lisle 1627 

Grant of Mass. from the 
counc/iofPIjm. Mar. 19 i62B 



Grant of Maryland to 
lord Baltimore June 20 1652 



settled by tte Knglitih 
and St. Eustatia by the 
Dutch 

The Dutch built 0. fort on 
the west bank of the Con • 
necticut, in the present 
town of Hartford 1633 

The Plymouth people, af. 
ter the Dutch, erected a 
trading house on the 
west bank of the Con- 
necticut in the present, 
town of Windsor Oct. 

Pirst settlement in Mary- 
land at St. Mary^s 

The council of Plymouth 
surrendered their char- 
ter to the crown June 1 1 



JVev/s sett/ed by the ERg. 16281 \Gti5 dxNXCit^ vsX^ '^'^^ 
Salem settled by GfiV. \ br^tvcVe^ ^.^'^^'^ 
End icon. \?^eV\kt\:%»^^\^ ^"^^ 
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town in Connecticut set- 
tledby people from Wa- 
tertowu, Mass. 1634-5 

Windsor settled by peo- 
ple from Dorchester 1635 

Say brook settled by J. 
Winihrop's men Nov. 

Martinico and Gaada- 
loupe settled by the 
French) also Cayenne 

Hartford settled by Mr. 
Hooker and his congre* 
ration from Newtown, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1635*f 

Roger Williams settled . 
and named Prov. 1^36 

The Pequots destroyed by 
Connecticut May 26 163^ 

Rhode Island settledbyMr^ 

Coddington, March 24 ; 
GreatearthquakeJunel 1638 

Ke w -Haven settledby Mr. 
Davenport, &c. April 

St. Lucia first settled by 
the English) disposses- 

'■ . sed by the natives 1643 

Kewport^ettled 1639 

Maine granted to Sir F. 
' jQorges April 3 

First printing press estab- 
lished at Cam. Mass. 

Original Constitution of 
Connecticut establish* 
ed, Jan. 14. 

Surinam settled by the 
French 1640 ; whoaban- 
doned itfor its insalubri • 
ty, 1641, the English 
then took possession 

A code of laws first es- > 
tabiished in Mass. 

New -Hampshire united 
with Mass. April 14 1641 

Confederation of Massa- 
chusetts, Plymouth, 
Connecticut and Nevf- 
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corporated the settlers | 
of Providence Newport, 
&c. March 14 1644 

First assembly of Rhode- 
Island agreed upon a 
body of laws, May 19 16(7 

Mirsgalante settled by 
the French 

First infltienza mentioned 
in American annals 

Pestilential yellow fever 
swept away several 
thousand of the inhabit 
tants of Barbadoes and 
St. Kitts 1647-8 

St. Bartholomew settled 
by the French 1646 

Massachusetts laws first 
published 

Cambridge platform com- 
posed and adopted 

AnguiUa settled by the 
English . . \ 

Grenada settled by th^J 
French v '* » 

The English took is^ 
settled Domk^ba^ . 

Translation of ' t^' Ne^^ 
Testament into Indian' 
by Mr. Eliot finished 
and printed 

Charles II. granted a 
charter to Connecticut 
incorporating New-Ha- 
ven with it, April 23 1662 

Charles II. confirmed the 
charter of Massachu- 
setts by letter, June 28 

Charter granted to Rhode 
Island and Providence 
Plantations, July 8 

A great earthquake i.a 
Canada and New-Eng- 
land, Jan. 26 166^ 

Grant of Carolina to the 
'Ea\\q!1 CV^x^Tv^csa and 





I 
% 



Haven for defence \^^\ 7 Q!Oftfcv%^'^^x^^^ 

V 



The French settled St. 
£fartholom ews 
The JSariof Warwick m^ 
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on Chowan, about 
niddleofthis century 
iaven consented to 
lion with Connecti- 
December 1664 

lliot's Indian Bible 
pleted and printed 
Netherlands taken 
I the Dutch Sigran- 
;o the Duke of York 
patent, March 12, 
called New-York — 
: Orange taken and 
id Albany 

^uke of York relea- 
:o Lord Berkely and ^ 
G. Carteret, the 
itory now New-Jer- 
June 24 

VTeamans settled on 
southern banks of 
e Fear river wi^ a 
DV^rom Barbadoes 1665 
la which had been 
idoned by the first 
ers, granted to Lord . 
loughby in 1663 and 



under Sir J. Yeamans 
which was called old 
Charlestown 16ri 

The inhabitants removed ^ 
and began the town Aow 
called Charlestown 1680 

Fort Frontenacbuilt,Mar* 
quett and Joliet sail 
down^the Missisippi 1673 

New- York &ken by the 
Dutch, 1673, restored 8c 
confirmed to theEnglish 
by treaty 1674i 

Connecticut laws revised 
in 1672, and first printed 
by Mr. Green at Cam- 
bridge 1675^ 

Indian war in N. England 
under Philip 

War ceased by the death 
of Philip, August 12^ 1676 

Bacon'binsurrectioninVir-^ 
ginia , Ja mestown burn t 
by the insurgenta,death 
of Bacon 1676 to 1677 

N.Hampshire erected in- 
to a royal gov. 1679 



ed 



1666lCharter of Penn. to Wm. 



rovidencewhichhad 
; dispeopled by the 
liardsin 1641, again 
edin 1666)againde* 
sd till 1690, settled 
again depopulated 
le^aniards inl705y 
Spied in 1718 
olonial Assembly of 
tettlers at Chowan, 
N. Carolina, men- 
;d on record 1666 

[^husetts resumed 
^v. of Maine 1668 
^ayie with a colony 
n a plantation at 
Royal in Carolina, 



Penn, March 4 1681j 

The Duke of York's deed 
of Pennsylvana to Penui 
Aug. 21 

The Duke's deed of a twict 
of 12 miles from New- 
Castle U> the Hoarkills, 
Aug. 24 

First Assembly in the pro- 
vince at Chester, Dec. 4 

Act of union annexing the 
Delaware counties to 
Penn. Act of settlement 
Dec. 6 

First settlement of Phila- 



delphia, October 
Charters of Massa* an4 
led 16701 RVvoeLe\^\«cv^^^'^^^^^ ^^''^^ 

ylony removed and iMb^Lti^ \tic.ov^w^^^^^^^ 



I a settlement on 
ik ofAshXty river 
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The first episc. church in 
Boston formed 

A charter given to New- 
York, by Gov. Dongan 
April 22, 1686 ; enlar- 
ged &confir median. 15, 
1730; againOct.14, 1732 

Process issued against 
Conn, charter in 16S5, 
but the charter was hid 
from Andros in Ji hol- 
low oak and saved 1687 

Andros seized, deposed 
and sent to England 1689 

Expedition to Quebec fai- 
led Oct, and Nov. 1690 

First bills of credit issued 
by Massacl'usetts 

Schenectady burnt find the 
inhabitants slain or scat- 
tered, Feb. 8 ^ 1690 

Massachusetts obtained a 
new charter, by which 
Plymouth was annexed 
to that colony 1692 

Mild winter vessels went 
to Albany in Feb. 169?-3 

Severewinter,loaded sleds 
passed ou the ice from 
Boston to Nantasket, 8c 
on tlie Delaware 1697 

Fatal yellow fever in Phil- 
adelphia 1099 

Charleston S. C. depopu- 
lated by a tempest & in- 
undation, followed by 
small pox 8c yellow fe- 
ver, a great part ot the 
town burnt 

A library established in 
Charleston S. C. 1700 

Charter of Philadelphia 
Oct.25,charter of privi- 
leges for Pei>n. Oct. 28 

The cuilure of silk &: co\.- 
tott introduced intoCaT- 
o/ma about this tume 
PestUcj\t\'A\ yellow fever 

New-Yoiik 



from Madagascar 

Deerfield burnt 8c the in* 

' habitants slain, taken 
captives or dispersed 

' • Feb. 28 1704 

Expedition by the New- 
England people against 
Port Royal fanled 1707 

A projected* 'invasion of 
Canada failed, no naval 
force arrived, and Nich- 
olson's troops, at Wood 

■ C reek ^becoming sickly, 
returned 170f 

Port Royal taken by Gen. 
Nicholson and Its name 
changed to Annapolis, 
Oct. 2 1711 

Post office in America 
first est j\))I' shed 

Congress of governors at 
New4jondon to consult 
on an expedition to 
Canada, May 1 T^\ 

AnexpeditionagalnstQue 
bee failed by the sh 
wreck of transports li 
St. Lawrence, August 

The Tuscaroras attacked 
N . Carblina,defeated by 
Col. Barnwell, migrt- 
ted to the five nations, 
& fornieda 6th tribe 1713 

Iron began to be manufac- 
tured in Virginia 

Spanish invasion of '^. 
Carolina defeated 

Treatyof pcaceat Utrecht, 
April 11.— Nova Scotia 
ceded to France 1713 

Conspiracy & invasion of 
the Yam asses defeated 
by Gov. Cravan, and 

j Carolinians 

\TV\e ^I'eatest snow storm 




nice introdu'ced iato Car. 
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Chronological Table, 

\tn lights^vhichhad 
peared for almost 
tury appeared in 
England Dec. 11 
licsmaU poxinBos'* 
noculation first in* 
ced by Dr. Boyl« 
at the recommen- 
QofDr.C.Matherirsi 
swspaper printed 
5 w -York by Wm. 

twd irss 

S introduced into 
nia by Win. Parka 1726 
mmer followed b^ 
llent earthquake, 
29 O. S. 1727 

>est in Carolina in- 
:ed the low lands, 
t the people into 
upper rooms— the 
iential fever raged 
larlestown 1728 

oprietors of Caroli- 
cceptone, sold their 
2rty to the crown : 
ountry was divided 
md S Carolina, and 
became royal gov. 
St newspaper in S. 
Una printed 1730 

Washington born in 
tmoreland coiinty, 
. Feb. 22 1732 

}le in 4 tofirst prin* 
1 the £ng. colonies 
imuel Green, Bos- 
•secretly, as it was 
ary to law, about 1732 
a settled by Gen. 
thrope ^ 1735 

of Free Masonry 
merica, July 
rction.of the slaves 

Carolina 1737 

5vere winter 1741-2 

mvasion of G^r* 



iled 

'^ry company of 

fncorporaied 



This company was form- 
ed in 1631« and in 1776 
received the Loganian 
Library 

A large comet appeared 
inDec. 1743 

Lewisburg surrendered to 
the K. England troops^ 
aided by an £ng. squad- » 
ron, June 17 1745 

Indigo plant discovered in 
S. Carolina . * 

French expedition, under 
D:Anville,which mena^ 
ced N. Eng. failed by' 
means of a storm, con- 
ta^ous fever in the 
fleet Sec. 1746 

Expedition against Nova 
Scotia failed 174«— 7 

Riots in Boston in opposi- 
tion to an impressment 
of seamen- 1747 

Alibrary a.tNew-!portfoun- 
ded by A Redwood 

Treaty of peace at AixLa 
Chapelie by which cape 
Breton and Lewisburg 
were restored toFrancc 
Oct. 18 1748 

Pennsylvania hospital es- 
tablished by act of As- 
sembly, Feb. 7. 1751 

A. tempest laid Charleston 
under water in Sept. 1753, 

The proprietariesofGeor- 
gia surrendered their 
Charter, & the colony 
became a royal gov. 

Plan of a union of the CoU 
onies agreed upon at 
Albany by commission- 
ers— not sanctioned by 
the CTOwn 375* 

Remarkably mild winters 

I 1764—5 ^ iJ^Tvei VI 5»rb-A 

k»Te^X. ^^TCtvc^'aXfc^^N V^^a^^ 



ir42\TYveF TeTvc\i\«T.'^^ ^ ^^'^^ 



c.s^^« 
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Major Washington sent by 
Gov. Dinwiddee of Vir, 
to require theFrenchto 
'withdrawyOct.andNov. 

The French erect fort Du 
Quesne,wherePitt8burg 
now stands 



TheFrench surprized and 
defeated by Col. Wash- 
intou at the great mea- 
dows 

Col. Washington and his 
troops In fort Necessity 
surrendered to the • 
French, July 4 

Col. Washington appoin« 
ted aiddecamp to Gen. 
Braddock, March VfSS 

G en Winslow with Mass, 
troops took possession 
of Nova Scotia, June 
1755, .and the French 
inhabUants called Neu- 
trals were transplanted 
fctheir houses destroyed 

Gen Braddock defeated 
and killed at Mononga- 
hela, July 9 

French under Dteskau re- 
pulsed by Gen. Johnson 
at Lake George 

War declared against 
France May 18 1756 

Oswego capit'd to Montcalm 

FortWilliamHenry capita 
ulatedtothe French 1757 

Lewisburg taken by the 
British, June 1758 

Gen, Abercrombie defeat- 
ed at Ticonderoga Ivtth 
great loss, Lord How 
killed July • 

Fort Fron tense taken by 
Col. Bradstreet, Aug. 

Fort du Quesne abandoned 
by the French and ta- 

ken by the Eng. Nov. 
Ticonderoga, and Crown 
Point taken by Gen Am- 



JThe French repulsed be- 
fore Oswego by Col. 
^ Haldiman, July 25 
Niagarataken bytheEng. 
Gen. Prideaux killed 
July 25 
1754iBattle of Quebec, Gen. 



Wolfe and Montcalm 
killed, French defeated, 
Quebeccapttulated Sep* 
tember 

Montreal capitulated to 
the English Sept. 8 

Battle of Etchoe with the 
Cherokees 1763 

The Cherokees defeat 
by Col. Grants and 
compelled to make 
peace, June 1761 

Havanna taken by the Bri- 
tish and provincials 1763 

Definitive treaty of Peace 
signed at Paris, Februa- 
ry 10 m% 

rhe severest drouth 
known in America, nj^i 
rain from May to SepC.17l 

An eruption of lire in Mi- 
chuacan, began in 1760 
continued several years 
and formed three moun« 
tains six miles in cir* 
cult, 1762 to 17«6 

Pestilential disease in 
Mexico so general as to 
prevent the gathering 
of the wheat 1762 

Benningtonthe oldest town 
in Vermont settled 1764 

Medical lectures first read 
in Philadelphia 

First settlement in Ten- 
nessee 1 765 

'iKentocky first settled by 

I Col. Boon 

WsLtn^ %cX. xj^^ra^d. the 



hcrst, July iMTand Aug,41TS^\ uv 0^\.^^5*t> x.^ 
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Strftte against the stamp 
act and petitioa for its 
repeal 
S^tampactrepealedMa.lS 1766 
^nAct imposing a duty on 
tea, glass and painter's 
colors imported into the 
colonies passed June 1767 

Two British regiments ar- 
rived at Boston Sept. 1768 

Hiot in Boston, the Brit, 
troops fired upon the in- 
habitants andkiUed four 
March 5 1770 

Guatimala overthrown by 
anearthquakeand30,000 
people buried in the 
ruins, July 29 1773 

The tea belonging to the 
E. India company 
thrown overboard at 
Boston, Dec. 16 

An act to shut the port 

.of Boston, March 1774 

r First congressconvened at 
P^l.Sept. 4 
attie at Lexington began 
the war, April 19 1775 
-Ticonderoga seized by 
Col. Allen, May 

George Washington ap- 
pointed commander m 
chief of the army, June 
;}5,look command of the 

' troops investingBostoui 
July 2 

Battle on Breed's hill.Gen 
Warren killed, June 17 

Gen Montgomery pene« 
tratediuto Canada took 
lbrtChamblee,St. John's 
and Montreal, Nov. 

Col. Arnold, with 3000 
infantry, entered Cana- 
da by the Kenebec 

Assault npon Qiiebec,Gen 

Montgomery killed ; A 

mericdas defeated, Dec 

'ue&ec Wocfcadcdby Gen. 
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1776 



^' 



Thomas 
A body of Americans at 

the Cedars, surrender- 
ed in May 
The Americans expelled 

from Canada 
Norfolk in Virginia,burnt 

by the Britishjan 1 ir76 
A party of rovalists in N. 

Carolina defeated, Feb. 
Boston evacuated by the 

British, Mai'ch 17 
Gen. Washington arrived 

at N. York, April 14 
The Britishfleet and army 

. arrived at Sandy Hook 

in June,landed onStatea 

Island July 2 
DECLARATION OF IN 

DEPENDENCE July 4 
Battle on Long-Island, A- 

merlcans defeated, Jul/ 

27 
The troops withdrawn 

from Long-IslandJuly28 
N. York evacuated by the 

American armySept.l4 
Gen. Arnold defeated on 

LakeCharoplainOct. 12. 
Battle at the WhitePlains, 

Oct 28. 
Fort Washington taken, 

with 2000 prisoners, 

Nov. 16. 
American army retreated 

through N. Jersey and 

crosstheDelaware,NoY. 

and Dec. 
Gen. Lee made prisoner, 

Dec. i3. 
A body of Hessians attack* 

ed and made prisoners 

at Trenton, Dec. 26 
Battle at Princeton, Gen. 

Mercer killed^ laii. a, vTTt 
AcoTvvetk\AS«v^t.<\ax%^ ^'^^ 

V deux, «x^^.e^^^^• ^^ ^^^ 



2q6 
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and 28 

Burgoyne surrendered to 
Gen. Gates, Oct. 17 

BattleofG<r roan town Gen 
Kash killed, Oct. 5 

Battle • of Monmouth, 
June:28 ^ iS'rS 

Gen. Lee arrested June 
SO, tried and suspen- 
ded for one year 

Stvannah taken by (he 
British under Col. 
Campbell Dec. 

Gen. Try on invaded 
New-Haven, destroyed 
the. stores, July 5, then 
burnt Fairfield July 9, 
and Nor walk July 12 

Stony Point taken by as- 
sault by Gen. Wayne, 
July 15 

Assault upon Savannah 
unsuccessfulf Pulaski 
killed, Oct. 

The winter the most rigo- 
rouscverknownin Ame- 
rica, Long-Island sound 
was covered with ice, 
and the Chesopeak was 
passed with loaded car- 
riages at Annapolis 1779-80 

Gen. Lincoln capitulated 
and Charlestown sur, 
rendered. May 12 

Americans defeated at 
Camden, Aug. 16 

A French fleet and army 
underRochambeauarri- 
ved at Newport July 10 

Gen. Arnold's treason 
discovered, he escaped 
Sept. 25 

Major Andre taken, exe- 
cuted Oct. 2 

Great hurricane in the 
W. Indies Oct2 andll, 
in Barbadoes alone per- 
i shed 5 or 6p@04)ei sons 

Battle of the Qawpeua, 



Bniifih defeated, Jan 17 m\ 



Confederation completed 
by the ratification of 
Maryland, Feb. 

Battle of Guilford, Ameri- 
cansi*epulsed, March 15 

The combined armies ur' 
der Gen. Washington 
decamp from the Hud- 
son and march for Vir- 
ginia, Aug. 19 

N. LondonbumtjfortGris- 
wold stormed and the 
garrison put tothe sword 
by Arnold, Sept. 6 

Battle at Eutaw Springs; 
victory of Gen. Green, 
Sept. 8. 

Lord Cornwallis and ihc ' 
army besieged in York- 
town Sept. 25 

The British army sur- 
renderedto Gen. Wash- 
ington^ which decided 
the Revolutionary con- 
test, Oct. 19 irsi 

The S#my disbanded Oct, 
18, fiirewell address of : 
Gen. Washington to 
the array, Nov. 2 1785 

N. York evacuated by the 
British army, Nov. 25 

Gen. Washi'ngtonresigned 
his commission Dec. 23 

Severe winter 1783-4 
great floods in the riv* 
ers in March 

Hurricane at Jamaica de- 
stroyed all the ship- 
ping, ^c. July 30 m 

A most destructive hurri- 
cane in the Windward 
islands, Aug. 25, in the 
Leward islands Aug. 27 

Mr. J. Madisonfirstmoved 
the house of delegiites in 
Virginia to appointcom- 
missi oners to meet com* 
missioners of the other 



ly 
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se to the conven- 
ich formed the 
constitutionDec. 1785 
ton in Massachu* 
gan Aag. 1786 

oners met at 
ais,Sept 14,1786, 
ourned to May 
17, when dele- 
i^ith more ample 
, assembled and 
upon the pres- 
titktion, Sept. 171787 
tting'ot congress * 
he present con- 
n at New- York, 
Washington inau- 
l first Pcesidsnt, 

JO if *?'S9 
:e cedOT to the 



by N. Carolina 
iklin died in his 
lar, April 17 1790 
y erected into an 
ndent state, De- 
p6 

admitted into 
on Feb. 18 1791 

5f congress estab- 
a mint, March 31791 
f admitted into 
ion June 1 1792 

ition of neutrality 
President of the ^ 
[States, April 22 1793^ 
'rancois burnt, 
e white inhabit- 
aissacred by thfi 
, June 20 
kdble frost May 

179i 
se admitted iato 
ion June 1 
ashington's 



to the people of 
li^dSlates on his 
g from the Pre- 
i Sept W 1796 

eartj/guake at 
S, America, d€* 



stroyed tc^ns and 
40,000 inhabitants 1797 

Congress passed an act 
declaring '^the treaty 
with France null tfid 
void, July 7 _g 1798 

Capt. TruxjMM^jUj^. 
stell ationtMMHMch 
frigatelnsurgentFeb, 10 1779 

Gi'eat snow in Carolina 
and Georgia Jan. 7 1809 

Remarkable fkiod in the 
Connecticut,Mar. 20-25 

Gent Washington died 
Dec. 14, aged 68 

The college at Printetpn 
burnt MarA 7 180J 

The state of Ohio admit- 
ted into the union 

Unexampled tempest be- 
gan in the West -Indies, 
Sept. 1, and raged three 
days, on the 7, 8 and 9, 
it inundated Carolina 
aAd Georgia, withi«tt- 
mense destruction 1804 

Severest winter since 
1780, from Vec 20, to 
the last wf^kinFeb. 1804-5 

Treaties of the United State^f 

With Fr?nceFeb. 6, 1778p 
Holl^d Oct. 8, 1782'j 
Sy^den April, 3, 1783 ; 
at peace with Great 
Britain, prelim. Nov 30. 
1782 ; definitive Sept. 
3, 1783 ; Prussia Sept. 
10, 1785 ; of amity and 
commerce with Great 
Britain Nov, 19, 1794 ; 
with France for Loui- 
siana April 30, 1803 
1796' Colleges and Universiiiet 
ad- ^ i founded 






Harvard MassJ[638 ;Wil- 
liam&Mary»Y4Kg.l693 ; 
Yale College^Con. 1701; 
College in Plv\\. IT^^ \ 
Ut\\v^Y . ol ^tww, \T^^ \ 



2o8 

1746 ; N. York, 1754 { 
Dartmouth) Ni Hamp- 
8hire,1769; BrownCol- 
lege, Providence, 1764 ; 
HaniDden Sidney, Vir. 
1774\Washington, Ma 

1 782 S^ddnson OQ^ 
lege, ^^^wMPP^i^i 

1783 ^WroWsal An- 
napolis, Ma. 1784 ; 
Cokesbury,inAbingdon| 
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iversitym i • nouses 
; Frank- i 1769 j 
er,Penn. C.. p|the 
sity in N. {Qftjl^stc 



M&. 1785', Universityiii H 
Georgia, 1785 
lin, at Lancaster 
1787 ; University 
Carolina, 1789 ; George 
town. Ma. 17^^ Wil- 
liams College^ Mass. \ 
1790 ; UniversityofJBt^r-M 
lington, Vermont 1791 ;^ ' 
Grenville, Tenn. 17^4 ; 
Union, at Schenectady, 
1794 J Bowdo in Maine, 
1794 ; at Winnesbury 
and Beaufort, S. Caroli- 
na, 179^4 Transylvania 
at Lex. iR^n. 1798 ; at 
Middlebury>yer. 1800. 
Literary Sociefit9 instituted. 
American Phil(^65ihical, 
Phil. 1769 i American 
Acaidemy, Mass. 17e^ •% 
N. York Agricultur iL^ ^ 
Corp. 1793 ; Con.Acade-^ 
my, 1801; Mass.Histor- 
icHl, 1791, incorp. 1794 
Infiue.7:7a in JVbrth- America, 



Unusual darkneas^ Inrhich 
rendered candles neces- 
sary in the day time, 
Oct. 21,^16 ; Aug. 9, 
1732 ; Oct. 19, 1762, at 
Detroit ; May 19, 1780 ; 
Oct. 9ih, 15th and 16th, 
1785, in Canada ; Oct. 
29, 1789, in Kentucky. 
tireat Fires^ burnt in Boslen 
45 houses, Nov. 27, 1676 ; 80 
hpuses, 70 stores. Sec. Aug. 8, 
Oct. 23, 1683 ; best part 
town; 1711, 174 houses, 
stores ; Marcii20,1760, one 
[part of Charleston i740. In 
New- York 1 776. InBoston,iOO 
/ buildings April 24, i787, b* 9* 
^ building^Juiy^O, i794. Great 
/lin CKlrif|tonJkine20, x796— 
mostofSavannahDe2,26, i796. 
A^quare in New-York Bfec.9, 
i796— in Ridimond Nov. 22, 
i798 — most of Wilmington, 
N. C. Oct. 3i, i798— mostof 
Norfolk, Virg. Feb. 22, i804. 
First J\fewsfiafi€r firiuted^ 
in Boston, the News Letter, 
April 24, x704--In. Philadel- 
phia, the American Weekly 
Mercury, Dec. 22, i7i9— In 
New-York, the New-York Ga- 
zette, Oct. i6, x725— In R. W- 
I and, the Rhode-Island Gaxette, 
Oct. i732— In Con. Ncw-Ha- 
l>en, the Connecticut Gazette, 



1647,1655, 1697-8, 1732, 
1737, 1747, 1756-7, 1761 
1772, 1781, 1789 and 50, 
1802. 



i7iKf-InNew-Hnmpshire, x756 
— In> Providence, i762— la 
Kentucky, i787— In Tenncs- 
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